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The NEXT 


@ “I wish I had a 
photograph of that!” Some 
gown or hat, maybe, of which an 
ordinary picture wouldn’t do. In the 
August Bazar there will be eight ivory- 
tinted pages filled with this photographic 
kind of pictures—printed in two tones of 
photograph brown. Something decided- 
ly new. 





@ Here’s the canning season! Why not 
apply Scientific Management to the 
berries this year? A timely article, ‘“‘ The 
Easiest Way to Can Fruit,” tells you how. 


@ Stories told for summer days—a little more interest- 
ing than common as you would expect. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart writes of a love story among the mighty of 
the earth, called ‘‘ The Darkest Hour.”’ Walter Pritchard 
Eaton tells the story of a timid little chap in “‘ The Boy 
Whose Mother Lost Him ”—the kind that brings the happy 
tears to your eyes. Juliet Wilbor Tompkins in ‘‘ A Dedi- 
cation” reveals a glimpse of a woman’s heart which women 
will understand—men will ask keenly interested questions. 











For JULY 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


W. D, HOWELLS IN VALLADOLID, the ancient Spanish 
city, formerly the capital of Spain and the home of Cervantes. 
With illustrations by Norman Black. 


Arnold Bennett 


ON AMERICAN BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN. Here Mr. Bennett aban- 
dons, for the moment, the description of places, and enters 
upon his impressions of the wonders of American organization. 
The universality of the telephone, the marvels of electricity, the 
amazing and romantic side of our great industries. The 
American business man loves money, he says, because it indi- 
The cates success. But he loves his business more. 


Dilemma of the Public School 


Is the public school of to-day doing its full duty? Many edu- 
cators think not. Robert Bruere presents the case in a most 
strikingly interesting and important article. 




















THE SECRET OF CALIFORNIA’S BIG TREES is an 
unusual and fascinating scientific article by Prof. Ellsworth 
Huntington, of Yale. AN ARTIST IN FEZ is by Sydney 
Adamson. This artist recently made the hazardous trip and 
stayed for some time in the little-visited city of Morocco. 


7 Short Stories 


THAT ARE WORTH WHILE. Some of the authors: 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Norman 
Duncan, James Oppenheim, Alta Brunt Sembower, Katharine 
Metcalf Roof, Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Also “‘ The Street Called 
Straight,” the great serial by the author of “The Inner Shrine.” 





= 35 CENTS A COPY 
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@ Waverly House js 
coming to be the gate of 
heaven to those who need a touch 
of heaven in their lives more than any 
other human beings. Maud Miner. 
secretary of the New York Probation 
Society, writes of this House in ‘“‘ What | 
am Doing for My Girls.” 





@ Happyland in August is joyland, little 
girl and boy land indeed. It’s a larger 
land now—three full pages of pictures 
and things for Harper’s Young People 
to read. And those puzzles! 


@ Is the athletic girl--with rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, and good appetite--fitted by this 
physical development for the most important event of her life? Yes, would be the first 
answer, but in a careful, intimate talk to both the girl and her mother, called ‘“* The Athletic 
Girl and Maternity,” the harm of overdoing exercise is shown by Angenette Parry, M.D. 


@ The August departments are all written to help solve 
the August problems and to make life in August more 
healthful and happy. The topics are as many as the 
problems, and as varied. Some of them are: “The 
House in Hot Weather,” “‘ Building a Bungalow,”’ “ Cold 
Desserts for Summer,” ‘Home Camping in the Maine 
Woods.”’ Another important article, ‘‘ The Care of the 
Teeth,” is written by an expert, and will prevent many 
a summer ache. 











Socialism and the 
Great State 


By H. G. WELLS, LADY WARWICK, and Others 


(HE essays in this book, by H. G. Wells, Lady Warwick, and other leaders of 
equal prominence, direct the reader toward a broad and sensible survey of 
Socialism. Much interest was aroused when parts of it appeared in Harper’s Maca- 
ZINE; but the entire work is so much broader in scope and so abundant in material 
that Socialism is completely redefined. 

Mr. Wells shows that both Individualism and Socialism are opposed to the normal 
life and are working, each in its own way, toward new conditions. He uses the term 
“The Great State” to express the millennium which is to be brought about gradually. 

The Countess of Warwick pictures the improved conditions of life of the State 
agriculturists under the proposed conditions; and other prominent writers and states- 
men deal skilfully with the introduction of a new plan to equalize labor and shorten 
the working day, with the increase in the value of communal energy, with the intro- 
duction of a national health service, the lessening of crime, and the recognition of 
woman as an actual personage instead of a parasite of man. The book is quite re- 
markable for its originality and its depth of thought on live issues. 


Crown 8vo0, Cloth, $2.00 net 








The Day of the Saxon 


By GENERAL HOMER LEA 


Author of “The Valor of Ignorance” 


ENERAL LEA in this new book makes a strong appeal to the British Empire 
not to neglect the danger which each day threatens more and more “the thin, 
red Saxon line” engirdling the earth. The ruin of States, like the ruin of families, 
comes from one cause—neglect—and the Saxon has failed to grasp the necessity for 
continual effort to preserve what his ancestors gained for him. He does not realize 
that future contests will not be the result of political aggrandizement, but of econou- 
ical pressure from other great powers that find it impossible to attain any substantial 
expansion without a co nding diminishing of British dominions. The Saxoi's 
oan are greater than those of other nations. He has the world against him, aid 
is frontiers are on every sea; a reverse at any point would imperil the entire empire. 
After a pitiless but dispassionate summing-up of dangers and weaknesses the author 
shows what must be done if the Saxon race is to survive. The book is a marvel of 
strong and logical reasoning and should result in a general awakening of the Saxon 
people. Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, Rough Edges, $1.80 net 


Eloquence 


By GARRETT P. SERVISS 


M* SERVISS’S success as a public speaker has made it possible for him to help 
others—the average man, for instance, who may be called on occasionally to 
make a speech or respond to a toast. The psychological treatment will be of practical 
assistance to all those who desire to fit themselves for a career of public speaking, 
while the history of the art, together with the important part it has played in the: 
world’s history, will make a strong appeal to the general reader. The book is the 
result of Professor Serviss’s personal experience on the lecture platform as well as of 
long study of the art of oratory. Frontispiece Portrait. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 
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Opinions 
| of Bazar 
‘Readers 


“Tl am a new subscriber to 
Harver’s Bazar, and like it 


ee me 


very much. It is such a nice 

| clea magazine. Splendid read- 
| ing for the old and young.” 

—I. H., Araby, Ind. 

“| have had Harper’s Bazar 

' for forty years, I guess. It 


comes in my daughter's name 

/now, but I have it to read. I 
feel chat I could not do without 
it. | enjoy every page of it.” 


—I. L. T. 


“T wish I could express 
my appreciation of Harper’s 
Bazar. I gain more good 
and general practical knowledge 
from it than any other magazine, 
and look forward eagerly to 
every number as it comes out. | 
a /I think the several depart- 


ments grow stronger and better | 


owner 


9 
each year. 


—J. D. M., Utica, N. Y. 


SoC! ONO MREE BS IE 


“Your suggestions helped me 
so much when we papered and 
furnished our bungalow, and 
I had so many flattering com- 
pliments, that now, when we are | 
about to make a change and 
redecorate an old house, I write 
you for suggestions again.” 


—L. J. P., Hartford, Conn. 





PIE towers 


| “For three years I have had 

the Bazar. It is better with } 
-each number. I find it es- 
pecially attractive.” 


—D.G. R., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


“T have had the Bazar since 
girlhood and cannot do without 


°. 99 


it. 


| 


—B. M. S., Atlanta, Ga. 
“The Bazar and I are of the 
same age, and we have grown 
up tozether. Consequently when 
} Tam in doubt I turn to it for 


"help. 
—L. E. B., Boston, Mass. 


| “Although too old myself to 
| indulge in the pleasures of your 
| new children’s department, I 
have some young relatives who 
are delighted with the innova- 
tion. It is quite unique and 
adds a feature longed for by 
every child of the Bazar family. 
I just wanted to express my ap- 
Precia tion.” 

—R. P., Savannah, Ga. 


| 
| 
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@ If there is an article in this Fuly 
BAZAR which you think would 
interest a friend of yours, send the 


name and address—a copy will be 


matled without cost or trouble to you. 
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What the 
Papers Say 
About 

The Bazar 
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“Harper’s Bazar is conceded | 


to be the chosen publication of 


the highest type of American ; 


woman. It is the magazine of 
ideals, of helpfulness, of inspira- 


tion.” 
—The Gambrian, Utica, N. Y 


“The Bazar grows more and 
more attractive. The editorials 
are worth the cost of a whole 
year’s subscription to the peri- 
odical.”” 

—Times-Recorder, Zanesville, Ohio. 


“HarpPer’s Bazar is not only 
the most beautiful home monthly, 
but it reaches the climax 
practical worth to the home- 


makers.” 
—Boston Universalist Leader. 


of 


“Steadily for forty years has 
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Harper’s Bazar filled the place | 
marked out for it by those clear- | 


sighted men who 
the great publishing-house whose 
As 
a periodical for American women, 
it has enriched home life, elevated 
morals, refined manners, and 
brought cultivated taste to bear 
upon the housewife’s ever-pres- 
ent problems. To 


established | 


as 


read it is | 


to broaden one’s outlook upon | 


the world.” 
—The Christian Advocate, 


New York. 
““HarPER’s Bazar is the first 
and best of the woman’s jour- 


nals.” 
—The St. Louis Censor. 


*“HarperR’s Bazar is classic.” 


—The Detroit Journal. | 


“Harper's Bazar is the high- 
est-class woman’s publication in 
the country, cultured and enter- 
taining throughout, and the last 
number is no exception to its ad- 
mirable rule of superiority.” 

—The Press, Troy, N.Y. 


“It is generally conceded that 
the Bazar represents progress 
in every department of woman’s 
interest, in the home and out- 


side of it.” 
—Bridgeport Standard, Bridgeport, Conn. 


“ Everybody in the land ought 
to see Harper’s Bazar every 


month.” —Schenectady Daily Union, 
Schenectady, N. Y 


“Of infinite variety and beau- 
ty are the features of Harper’s 


Bazar.” —Daily Mirror and American, 
Manchester, N. Y. 
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DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
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“I have never known a magasine which kept up from year to year to the high standard that the Bazar does. 


(es) HARPER'S BAZAR 


ART ‘ VOL. XLVI. No. 7 
ares JULY, 1912 seecttecs 




















I hope always 


to be able to subscribe to it, for I find it valuable from every point of view.’’—F. C., Danbury, Conn. 


To the Editor of Hanprr’s Bazar: 
OW can a man be made to give his wife a certain amount for 
H household expenses? My case is this: 

I can only have a charge account with the butcher and 
grocer. If they have not what 1 want, I have to go without. If 
I charge anything at the drygoods- 
stores, the bills are left unopened. 
Yet I pay all my personal expenses, 
and pay for music-lessons for the 
youngest child of twelve years out of 
money left by my parents. I save whenever I can, do all the sew- 
ing for the three girls, yet my husband is considered successful. 

Ten years ago I wrote to the Bazar for advice, and on the 
strength of it, although he would not read it, he gave me thirty 
dollars a month to dress, but at the time his salary was five thou- 
sand dollars a year. Then he met with reverses and stopped it. 
Since then there has been trouble every time I ask for money. 
I get provoked, especially when it is for the children. 

I asked for five dollars a month just to furnish the kitchen and 
household linens. He gave it for three or four months. I was so 
happy! Then he dropped it. I could not beg for it again I was 
so hurt. What can I do? You have helped me before. Please 
help me now. A SUBSCRIBER FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 





HER SHARE OF 
THEIR INCOME? 











The home address of the writer not being given, the Bazar cannot 
tell what State laws are applicable. In several of the States of our 
Union the wife has the right to purchase at any store such sup- 
plies, clothing, etc., as are suitable to the husband’s means, and 
he is obliged by law to pay these bills. It does not matter whether 
the wife has a separate estate or not. If the writer will consult 
a lawyer on this point of State law, she may find that her State 
expressly takes care of her in this matter, and that she can order 
such drygoods, kitchen furnishings, and other personal and house- 
hold supplies as are commensurate with her husband’s income, all 
these bills being charged to him, and holding good in law, whether 
he objects or not.—Tue Epiror. 


HE Men and Religion Forward Movement is sweeping over 
America like a wave. In every one of our great cities, and 
in a score of our smaller ones, campaigns have been made so 
earnestly and so successfully as to 
impress the most careless man or boy 





MEN, WOMEN, 
AND RELIGION 





inspiring religious invitations in their 
very advertising columns. Boys’ clubs 
and large organizations of business men have alike been workers 
in the movement or deeply reached by its message. Men all over 
the country seem suddenly to have wakened up to their religious 
responsibilities and opportunities. 

But how about a Woman and Religion Forward Movement? 
Whether included in the campaign or not, can any woman with 
patriotic or religious ideals stay out of its advance? The American 
woman has always, from the beginning of the nation, inspired and 
led forward religious work. When it seemed as if man had almost 
forgotten the church, she has been its mainstay. 

Now her place is in the advance, too. Her duty toward her hus- 
band, her son, her brother, and her home, as well as toward her 
own soul, is not alone in following, but in leading such a national 
movement toward purity of life, justice to the weak, and conse- 
cration of heart and purpose to God. 








NE woman who went down on the Titanic, Miss Evans, of New 
York, raised a question often discussed since by other women. 
Unmarried and traveling alone, she stepped out of the last life- 
boat and yielded her place to a woman 
with children. There was not room 
for both. 

“You have your children,” said 
Miss Evans. “I have nobody.” 

To many minds she was the most heroic figure on the ship; for 
she went back, not to die with some one she loved, but to die alone. 
She died,, indeed, for that ideal that so many unmarried women 
hold nowadays, that the welfare of children belongs not only 
close to the hearts of their mothers, but to the hearts of all women 
worthy of the name. In discussing Miss Evans’s heroism, one 
single woman after another has made the same remark—that it 
was the only possible thing for her to do. 

Those who fear that the unmarried woman of to-day is in danger 
of being unsexed, of losing her love for children and for the ideals 
of the family, ought to be reassured by this evidence of the deep 





MISS EVANS, 
HEROINE 











feeling that she holds upon the subject. The woman alone has not 
lost the sense of solidarity with her sex, the deep instinct of pro- 
tecting motherhood—even though that motherhood be but vicarious. 


HREE thousand women marched in the suffrage parade of 1911. 
The most conservative estimate puts the number this year at 
about eight thousand, the most extravagant at thirty thousand. 
If we accept the lowest of these fig- 
ures, there were nearly three times as 
many women marching this year as 





LESSONS OF THE 
WOMEN’S PARADE 





Metropolitan newspapers have carried - 


last; if we accept the highest, there 
were ten times as many. In any case 
the gain is extraordinary and its meaning is obvious. 

But there were other gains. No recent public event has brought 
out anything like the number of spectators—not Mr. Roosevelt’s 
return from Africa, not Cardinal Farley’s return from Rome. But 
even that is not the most significant result of the parade. The 
next day the Times, the most conservative New York newspaper, 
published a long and a very alarmed editorial, warning men that 
the situation is “dangerous.” Just before the parade, the Evening 
Journal, generally considered the most “ yellow” of the New York 
newspapers, announced that thenceforth it would champion the 
cause of equal rights. " 

When any radical movement is ignored utterly, it has not really 
begun to breathe. When it excites jeers and jokes, caricatures and 
cartoons, when it invades poetry, the novel, and the drama, it has 
begun to move. When the ablest and most important forces in 
the community begin to array themselves on one side or the other, 
it has won. The equal rights’ movement has won in New York. 

The faces of the spectators expressed varying emotions. The 
faces of the paraders expressed one—earnestness. It is over half 
a century since the women of this country started on their long 
march; but they have been marching ever since. It is probable 
that they will never stop now; they have acquired the habit. 





EEF, ice, and coal are at present making a record in high 
jumping. The American housewife stands by, viewing this 
athletic sport with painful interest. Her dollars are not athletic— 
they are rigid, and refuse to stretch 
themselves an inch. The cost of life 
seems to increase daily. What is she 
to do about it? 
Finance is an art. Economy is but 
a drudge, perhaps. Yet no true finance can develop without econ- 
omy. And economy is not gnly the paying of low prices, but the 
elimination of all unnecessary expenses. The problem of most 
household budgets is a problem of scale. It is not possible to live 
on a $2,000 scale of income on $1,500—that ought to be perfectly 
plain to every housewife. As expenses mount skyward on any 
fixed income, scales must be calculated anew—and accepted. 
The street-car and bicycle may replace the cheap automobile. 
The hygienic (and inexpensive) ration of meat once a day may 
replace the two or three meals of meat to which the household 
has been accustomed. A smaller house may be rented, and the 





THE INCREASING 
COST OF LIVING 











. whole scale thus lowered; one maid instead of two or no maid at 


all instead of one, and so on. 
Too large a scale, too little margin of saving—these are our perils. 


HE presence of women as delegates to the great national con- 

ventions which nominate our Presidents is not an entire 
novelty. It is no longer a nine-days wonder that a candidate’s 
daughter or sister should be an ac- 
credited member of a State delega- 
tion, instead of sitting in the galleries. 
Woman has gotten past the stage of 
being a curiosity in this new riéle. 
It now remains to be seen how she shall play her part and what 
teal influence she can exert. 

Will the women delegates ever be a force in national conven- 
tions? Will a woman ever be temporary chairman or make a great 
nominating speech? Will any State delegation be swung into line 
by its women members in a hot contest? 

If women are to be in politics, and be of any value there, they 
must win their spurs. Man is not apt to concede anything to 
woman here; she must conquer things herself or remain a nonentity 
in national affairs. The presence of a hundred women in a conven- 
tion amounts to nothing special unless they exert actual power 
toward actual results. 

Each woman delegate, therefore, will be eagerly watched by thou- 
sands of her sex, and any influence she wields will be acclaimed. 





WOMEN AT THE 
CONVENTION 








Copyright, 1912, by Harper & Brothers. All rights reserved. 
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ANE STORM, I’m engaged,” said 
Tommy, solemnly. 
“ Tommy, don’t do it,’ Jane 


es ; mock and a chaos of cushions. 
it How many times have I got to 
reproach you? And to get you out 
of it?” she added. 

“JT dun’no’,” he returned, gloomily. “ Leoks like I 
can’t keep intelligent, doesn’t it? But—look here, 
Jane, it was glaring daylight this time; honestly it 
was. And—” 

“ And some girl had a pretty hat on, and asked you 
if you didn’t think so, and— Oh, I know!” declared 
Jane, grimly. “For a sportsman you are the easiest 
game! But tell on. What’s the worst—her name?” 

“Her name—hang it! her name’s pretty enough.” 
Tommy came and sat in the bamboo chair next Jane’s 
hammock. “Her name’s Hyacinth,” he said. “It 
happened in an air-ship.” 

“Humph! your air-ship?” 

“Of course! Or why should I have proposed to 
her? Now listen, Jane ”—persuasively—* it was the 
first time I’d flown in my new monoplane, and Bob 
Devine and I—” 

“T know Bob Devine,” put in Jane, “and Rose. 

“Well, they’re her cousins. And she’s got two 
sisters and an orphan niece—a rippin’ little kid and— 
Where was I? Oh, Bob Devine and I had fixed it 
up months ago to race up the river that Saturday as 
far as Garrison. Just to try ’em out, his and mine. 
He has a Farman that he thinks— Well, so Bob was 
going to take Rose, and there was nothing left for me 
to do but take the girl—she was spending the week- 
end with them. Now, was there?” 

“You never do the thing that is left for you to do,” 
murmured Jane, “ so—” 

“Oh, well, if you’re going to be perverse about 
it,” began Tommy, loftily. 

“Plow on, my child, plow on,” from the hammock, 
patiently. 

“Well, I got her up there—going along at a fifty 
or sixty gait—and—my beastly motor went back 
on me! Fancy that for yourself if you can ”—at the 
mere remembrance Tommy’s forehead was beaded with 
horror——“ sailing along over the river at sixty miles 
an hour and your motor refuses to work!’ I can 
tell you Heaven and I had some intimate conversation 
for a few minutes!” 

“Then you turned the conversation on Hyacinth?” 

“Oh—yes. When I saw the thing was serious I 
left off praying and began to talk to the girl. I told 
her the machine was beyond my control, and I asked 
her to marry me. It was the only decent thing for me 
to do.” 

“You might have made signs to Bob,” suggested 
Jane, soberly. 

“So I did—the minute I’d got the other off my 
mind. And he saw me, and was sailing right up 
alongside when the silly fool motor began to work 
again, and all there was left to do was to announce 
it to ’em. Now what,” asked Tommy, wrathfully, 
“do you think of that?” 

“Tf I were a cat I should think that Hyacinth had 
been studying up on motors,” said Jane, stirring more 
sugar into the lemonade-pitcher. “ As it is—how long 
have you known her?” 
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data, your intelligence has gone as far as it an. 
Run to the kitchen and ask Maggie to give you a 
piece of cake, little boy.” 

“Pish!” ‘Tommy rose disdainfully. “All rivit. 
I’m going. But oh, Jinny,” he added, shrewdly, ° jj 
you should want any more data about the brot cr, 
you know, his name was Roger; and he scandal ‘ed 
Glyndon and incidentally a few of his more fu-sy- 
minded friends in town by jilting the girl he ‘as 
engaged to to marry a rippin’ little chorus girl. _t’s 
their kiddie who lives with Hyacinth and all of om 
since the rotten motor accident that killed the io, 












































Remember reading about that accident, Jinny?” 
“Yes,” said Jane, shortly, “I remember.” 

“Well, that’s all,” said Tommy, pleasantly, giv ng 
her hammock a friendly jog as he passed it on iis 
way into the house. “Mind you disentangle me f om 
Hyacinth,” he cautioned. 



































“Don’t fret. The Girl He Didn’t Marry, Voli ue 
XCIX., nth edition, by Jane Storm,” recited J ine 
in an odd, light yoice. “That book’s my masterpi: e, 
Tommy! It—it’s been the making of me!” 
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meditated Jane Storm to the 


“ And I write books,” 
tips of her'slender tucked-up feet. 


“Oh, you,” he retorted; then quickly, “ By George! 
Jane, that’s it! She’s the very thing I thought 
you’d be that first time I had to take you down to 
dinner!” 

“Indeed,” Jane surveyed him, coolly. “I sha’n’t 
tell you what I thought you’d*be— Yes, I shall, too. I 
thought you’d be good-ld0king—oh, Tommy! And 
intelligent—oh, Tommy !” 

“ And instead,” grinned Tommy, “ 
splendid idiots.” 

“Two wonderful, delicious idiots!” she echoed. 
“Only,” with a subtle change of voice, “I’m not 
getting myself engaged all the time.” 

“ Better for you if you were,” commented Tommy, 
gruffly. “ A woman has no business to—” 

“Be an authoress instead of a woman?” filled in 
Jane, flippantly.. “Perhaps not. Perhaps— Here, 
Tommy,” she checked herself, abruptly, “let’s get 
back to our lamb. You say her name is Hyacinth, 
but what’s the rest? How am I to find her in er— 
Glyndon? For, of course,” resignedly, “one must 
extricate you. What’s Hyacinth called besides?” 

“ Name’s Turnbull.” Tommy rolled his wicked blue 
eyes and a cigarette at the same time. “ Rose ’ll tell 
you all about her. Used to live in town, but since 
the brother died— I say, Jinny, anything wrong?” 

For Jane had sat up and was looking at him with 
a strange expression in her face. “You say there 
was a—brother?” she repeated, slowly, “ who died— 
and the name was—Turnbull ?” 

“Why, yes. Why? Look here, old girl, what’s up? 
What makes you look like that?” 

“God does,” said Jane, crossly, 
it. There, run along, Tommy, 
peace to think things out. 


we were just two 


“and I can’t help 
and let me have some 
Now you’ve given me the 


And it came about that Jane—chiefly through Rose 
Devine and a very dull dinner of cultured peopl— 
became acquainted with Hyacinth and her sisters and 
was (with the quintessence of Glyndon graciousne-s 
asked to go and stay with them. 

She went. Glyndon was tremulous over her comiiy. 
It was known that she went nowhere; the Turnbulls 
were put down as bestowed with divine dispensation. 
And the Woman’s Literary begged that she would 
“meet with them and read from her works.” 

“What rubbish,” Jane said when Hyacinth broug)it 
the note to her. . . . Hyacinth had that morning con- 
fided to Jane that she was engaged to Tommy Wright. 
Jane had said: “ Don’t be suicidal. Think.” Hyacinth 
and Jane were together in the morning room. ‘Iie 
Babe, as Jane called her, was playing in the window- 


seat... . “What rubbish,” said Jane again. “(Of 
course I won’t. Tell them I’ve other things to do 
Tuesday morning; very important things—I’ve to 


build Jean a fairy-house and make her some true- 
story people to put in it, haven’t I, Babe?” 

“Yes,” said the Babe, blissfully. “ An’ ogres, 
Jane!” 

“An’ ogres,” promised Jane, emphatically. 

“Oh, but Hyacinth hesitated uncertainly—* it— 
the Woman’s Literary is quite important and—” 

“ Not so important as ogres,” said Jane, rummaging 
in a candy-box for nougat. “Run along, Hyacint!i— 
I tell you I can’t be bored.” 

“But Nesta’s going to read_a paper.” Though 
obediently starting to back out of the room, Hyacinth 
in desperation flung her last plea. 

“Then she shouldn't; Nesta is too pretty to read 
papers. Besides, as your oldest sister, she should be 
completely occupied in getting you out of this fia- 
with Tommy Wright.” 

“It isn’t a fiasco,” said Hyacinth, instantly. “ And 
J think Nesta would like Tommy very much inde 
if—” 

“Tf he would stop using slang, and know Brown 1g 
when he heard it, and part his hair in the middle ‘n- 
stead of allowing it to 





“Two months. Been 





to see her twice, dined 
there once, taken the 
kiddie a box of candy,” 
Tommy told off his of- 
fenses, with the lugu- 
brity of the innocent 
condemned. ‘“ And she 
lives in Glyndon,” he ex- 
ploded. 

“What’s that?” asked 
Jane. 

“Sounds like a cough- 
drop, doesn’t it? ’Tisn’t; 
it’s a township—in Con- 
necticut.” Tommy pursed 
his irreverent mouth over 
a glass of Jane’s excel- 
lent lemonade. “Oh, 
she’s all right,” he added, 
apologetically, “ rippin’ 
hair and eyes and skin— 
Well, I really shouldn’t 
mind so much, only— 
she’s cultured!” Tom- ™ 
my’s voice sank to an 
expiring whisper. “She 
belongs to clubs and 
reads papers and asks 
you what you think of 
the Kneisel Quartet— 
Lord!” 
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forehead. Yes, I dire 
say she would,” sid 
Jane, finding ‘the noug.' 

“Oh, well, if you 
Hyacinth shut her | 
abruptly and left 
room, her charming :11- 
burn head held exc 
ingly straight. 

Jane, with a g 
looked after her. “ \\e 
were told to put out tix 
fire,” she said softly ‘o 
the Babe, “and what we 
do is tocoal up.” = (\\ ith 
her long, slender hails 
she piled a brimming 
shovelful on to the «!- 
bers.) “ Eh, honey, w int 
some candy?” Jane as! «d 
her, holding out a ‘ig 
square enticingly. 

“Yes.” The small }«'- 
son from the window 
came and stood at lr 
knees. She bit a luscious 
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lump of chocolate of: 
then, “Jane,” said sie, 
“why is your name Jane 
and my name Jean!” 
The woman under 


“DON’T BE SUICIDAL. 


THINK!” 
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scrutiny of those profound blue wells of eyes winced 
slightly. “Why? I suppose, little Jean, your father 
_and mother—wanted you to have that name and—” 

“No, my mother didn’t,” interposed the small per- 
son, Who was a terrifyingly honest small person. 
“My mother wanted me to be named Eve—that’s for 
Cousin Eve, who’s rich—but my father said I should 
be named Jean. That’s for nobody—. Aunt Sue says 
that to name.me Jean was a whim.” 

“| suppose it was, Babe.” The very famous novelist 
was looking at the child—could it be wistfully? “ And 
ret—” 

x But it’s funny,” went on Jean half to herself, half 
to the One Who Told Stories—“ it’s funny that your 
ame and my name have just the same letters, isn’t 
it’ *Cause yesterday, when I was doing it with blocks, 
] vot ‘Jean’ wrong and it spelled Jane. So I’m you 
just twisted a little bit.” Her laugh gurgled de- 
liciously. 

ane caught her up swiftly—so suddenly that it al- 
most frightened her; but she laughed too, Jane, with 
an astonishing gaiety. “Just twisted a bit,” she said, 
laughing till, yes, a tear flowed down her cheek. 

Jean curled down luxuriously into the arms that 


heid her. “Are you married, Jane?” she asked, 
gr V ely. 


No, Babe of mine.” 
“Nor haven’t any chillen?” 
No, honey.” The delicate long face Jean loved to 
watch, for some reason was bent—at 
an angle so that the child could not 
sec it. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


“ Flightiness, it’s true,” Jane agreed. 

At her side the Babe murmured, “ Aren’t there going 
to be any dessert?” 

“Yes, Honey, of course there is: ruffled cherries 
and rose leaves—one apiece! ...I grant you” (to 
Nesta) “ Tommy’s not devoted; but he’s sincere, as far 
as he goes, and that’s something. Besides ’—Jane 
spoke jerkily, bending over to feed Hortense Marie— 
“any marriage is better than none—for a woman.” 

“T don’t agree with you at all.” 

“Of course you don’t: you’ve never wanted to get 
married.” 

Nesta flushed. “ Besides, Hyacinth is only twenty,” 
she contended. 

“She'll be twenty-five soon, then thirty. 
think she doesn’t love Tommy ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! How should I know—Suzette 
or 1?” 

“Right; how should you? You and Suzette have 
been too busy with literature and symphony con- 
certs to pay attention to the seriousnesses of life. For 
yourselves or Hyacinth, either.” 

“The seriousnesses?” echoed Nesta, indignantly. 
“ Well, I—” 

“Never,” finished Jane. “That’s not refined, but 
say it. It Il do you good. Yes, Honey, I’m watching; 
we'll have the coffee in a minute. Has anybody in 
the family ever been in love?” she demanded. 

“Yes "—Nesta spoke in an undertone, turning her 


Do you 
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The very famous novelist sat up with a deep breath. 
“ And you’re going to run the risk of losing that for 
Hyacinth?” was all she said. “Knowing what Roger 
lost ?” 

“What did my Farver lost, Jane?” questioned the 
Babe, wistfully—“ what was it my Farver lost?” 

“Honey "—Jane met those blue wells of eyes, but 
for an instant only—‘“I must run quick up-stairs,” 
she decided, breathlessly, “and hunt something to 
read to the Woman’s Literary! Don’t you know, 
Babe, Aunt Nesta is to have a paper and we're going 
to hear her? Come along! Come quick!’ 

And, Jean shrieking gleefully after, she fairly fiew 
away from Nesta. 
* Nesta,who read papers and was very cultured, looked 
after ker. “She—she—she’s the strangest woman in 
the world,” said Nesta. And there in the window- 
seat, at the deserted table, between Hortense Marie 
and Gladys Elaine, “She’s made me cry,” said the 
president of the Woman’s Literary. “ Hyacinth— 
Hyacinth dear, where are you?” 


Ill 

“Look here, Jane Storm ”—Tommy cornered Jane 
the night of the “real dinner party,” as the Babe 
called it—“‘I sent you out here to break off an en- 
gagement, not to seal one up with glue! What ‘ve you 
been doing, anyhow?” anxiously. 

“You a good turn,” returned the very famous 

novelist, briefly. 
“ Yes, but—” 





‘You aren’t looking at me,” said 
Jean, “and you don’t make the rabbit 
face.” 

so Jane looked at her and made 
the rabbit face so well that Jean 
clapped her hands. “ Wasn’t you ever 
engaged, either?” Satisfied, she came 
back to her mutton. “Aunt Hya- 
cinth’s engaged ”—Jean’s every curl 
bobbed confirmation—“ but I heard 
Aunt Nesta say it wasn’t for long. 
Was you engaged, Jane—for long?” 

“No, Babe, I—” Suddenly, with a 
low exclamation, the One Who Told 
Stories sprang up, set the child very 
gently on her feet.. “And let’s give 
a dinner party, Babe,” she suggested, 
lightly, ““a mad, mad dinner party, 
with candied violets for the roast. 
Come on over in the window-seat! And 
Hortense Marie and Gladys Elaine” 
(she caught up a doll in each hand) 
“shall be grand guests extraordinary!” 

“You mustn’t let Jean bore you,” 
said Jean’s Aunt Nesta, coming in just 
then. “She’s inclined to be a wee bit 
selfish, like her—” 

“Father or mother?” queried Jane, 
flippantly. “It’s got to be one of 
‘em. My dear Miss Turnbull, I assure 
you Jean bores me less than any one 
I have ever met. Er—won’t you sit 
down ?” 

Nesta, very tall and fair and verg- 
ing on the thirty Jane had over- 
stepped two years ago, regarded her a 
little dazedly. Certainly, she thought, 
Miss Storm was the rudest woman she 
had ever met! And yet—she sat down. 

“We're having a dinner party,” said 
Jane over Gladys Elaine’s head. 
“Want to be invited?” . 





“You don’t like Hyacinth, then?” 











“Rather!” Though she read papers 


“Like her? Hang it, she looks 
good to me, with that yellow frock 
and her wonderful red hair and big 
eyes—” 

“Hm. Yes—you can let that go for 
the hair and eyes. But what about 
her? You took her down—did she bore 
you?” 

* Well—er—no. No, she didn’t. She 
talked quite sensibly—about air-ships, 
if you please! And she didn’t ask 
me a d—ahem single thing about the 
Kneisel Quartet or the Louvre.” 

““ She’s learning,” said Jane, with her 
slow smile; “I mean, unlearning. They 
all are, out here, Tommy; I’ve got Nesta 
to accept a pork-and-beans man’s offer 
to do limericks for his advertising! 
And Suzette’s going to study for comic 
opera— You remember she has a 
voice ?” 

“Oh, do I?” groaned Tommy. 
“Haven’t I been taken to hear it 
Sunday nights in the village 
choir?” 

*“Um-m. You’ll take yourself to hear 
it, I fancy, when it’s transplanted to 
Broadway. Yes,” Jane grinned, cheer- 
fully, “I flatter myself I’ve been a suf- 
ficiently demoralizing influence in Glyn- 
don. I hope before I leave to get the 
Woman’s Literary changed into a candy 
club. But—about Hyacinth. I've a 
scheme to make Hyacinth a lady avi- 
ator if—” 

From the corner where they sat just 
then they could see Hyacinth coming 
toward them from the room beyond. 
She was coming swiftly, with the Babe 
(who at Jane’s demoralizing request 
had been allowed down for dessert) 
clinging to her hand; in their filmy 











floating draperies they looked almost 








and had lived in Glyndon for three 
years, Nesta joined the circle in the 
charming chintz-hung window-seat with 





“ HONEY, I MUST RUN QUICK UPSTAIRS,” 





SHE DECIDED, BREATHLESSLY 





dream things, the two. 

Tommy rose with a quick intaken 
breath. “ You leave Hyacinth to me,” 
he said—in a voice that Jane had 








a quite human eagerness. 

Jane turned gravely to the Babe. 
“Miss Turnbull, Miss Turnbull,” she 
presented, ceremoniously; “ Lady Hortense Marie Fitz- 
james, Lady Gladys Elaine Fitzwilliams! Ahem— 
very cold weather we’re having for September, ladies!” 

“Oh—oh, very,” said Nesta, severely. “I don’t 
know when we’ve had fires so early in the fall. Miss 
Turnbull,” mildly, “might I have a bit of the er— 
entrée?” - 

The Babe regarded her. “There isn’t so very much,” 
she cautioned; “ it’s a pep’mint. Tommy brought ’em 
to Aunt Hyacinth.” 

Nesta colored. “I wish,” she said a little stiffly, 
“that Tommy would give his peppermints to some 
one <lse.” And she refused to partake of the entrée. 

\“hy do you wish it?” demanded Jane, partaking 
of it lavishly. “You know ”—she turned to face 
Nesta directly—* I’ve known Tommy Wright for more 
years than the calendar allows us and—he’s quite 
Worthy of Hyacinth. That’s giving him my highest 
reference,” 

“tT think he’s frivolous—” began Nesta. 

“Yes, thank Heaven!” 

“ And vulgar—” 

“My dear woman, I should hope so! You wouldn’t 
want him to be refined?” 

“I certainly should,” said Nesta, coldly. ‘“ And— 
he hasn’t behaved as though he cared very much for 
Ryacinth—eared at all, in fact. He’s not been here 
more than twice since.” (Ah, there’s the rankle! 
Jane told herself.) “But what could you expect of an 
affair that began in an air-ship?” 


























face away a little—“* Roger. He was m love—with a 
girl he didn’t marry. Jean dear,” quickly, “ run away 
up to Aunt Sue’s room and see if she hasn’t something 
for you.” : 

“No!” Jane caught the child almost roughly. 
“That’s cowardly,” she flashed at Nesta—and the 
younger woman wondered at her and her suddenly 
pale face. “She'll be a woman, she'll have to know 
such things: pain and love; they'll make up her life. 
Let her hear.” 

So leaning, half frightened, up against Jane’s arm 
the Babe heard. 

“Tt was some girl he met abroad,” Nesta began, 
unwillingly. “We never saw her, nor knew her name. 
Roger wouldn’t talk about her; he said she was too 
good for that. And he was engaged to her for six 
months—before he came home—and lost his head over 
a pretty face.” 

“My mother was pretty,” put in Jean; “ Aunt Sue 
said so—very pretty.” 

Jane hugged her. “Of course she was, Babe,” she 
said, not altogether steadily. 

“ But once—only once—after he was married he let 
go. He—there were times when he was very much tried, 
and—he and I had always been close—he let go com- 
pletely and talked to me.” Nesta stopped for a minute. 

“Well?” said Jane, her voice muffled against the 
Babe’s soft hair. 

“He loved that girl,” said Nesta, slowly, “That’s 
all. I can’t tell you, but—he loved her.” 
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never heard before. 
And she did. 

“But what I don’t see,” he said, some minutes 
later, when they were standing in the hall, he and 
Jane, taking a somewhat tumultous farewell of each 
other, “is what you get out of all this. You've done 
all the work—made everybody sane—and—what the 
deuce do you get out of it’” 

Before she had time to answer Jane was seized from 
behind by two tempestuous young arms, pinioned, 
captured. “ Nurse said I might,” panted Jean, peek- 
ing from round her idol’s skirts at Tommy. “I was 
all ready for prayers, and she said I might—just a 
minute.” 

“And so you may, belovedest ”"—the very famous 
novelist picked her up, with an expression on her 
whimsical face that made Tommy stare—and stare. 
“You see, Tommy,” said she, smiling back at him 
over her shoulder, “this is what I get out of it!” 
And with the Babe’s little bare feet curled into her 
hand, as she carried her, Jane disappeared up-stairs. 

“Humph!” Tommy from below watched the van- 
ishing tail of Jean’s nightie. “I don’t know if she’s 
so much an authoress, after all! Seems to me she’s 
some women!” 

But above in the nursery, bending over Jean’s bed, 
Jane was saying to Nesta who stood by: “No, I’m 
not wonderful. I’ve not done one thing for you all 
except mind your business; Roger’s sisters’ business. 
You see—I’m just the girl he didn’t marry and— 
Nesta ”—her voice was taut with yearning—“ can’t 
you ‘ tell me’ now?” 
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OLDS are the most common ailment 

which afflicts the civilized human race. 

Unfortunately, because they are so com- 
mon, they do not receive the attention and 
care which they merit. How often the re- 
mark is made, “It is nothing but a cold,” 
when the trouble which has come upon the 
individual, and of which he has so lightly 
spoken, may alter the whole outlook of his 
life in regard to his health, and consequently 
in regard to the sum total of his achieve- 
ment. 

One should, therefore, understand what is 
meant by the term “cold.” Broadly speak- 
ing, it means an inflammation of some part 
of the respiratory tract. The underlying 
cause is a disturbance of the circulatory 
system. The skin is supplied with an ex- 
tensive network of fine blood-vessels. When 
these are acted upon by a draught, by ex- 
posure because of insufficient clothing, by 
emotion which causes chills to run up and 
down -the spine, these tiny microscopic blood- 
vessels contract all over the body and send 
the blood from the surface to the internal 
organs. 

Then it is that the. unhappy victim ex- 
claims, “I have taken cold.” Then one has 
snuffes in the nose, and the most common 
of all colds has developed, a cold in the head. 
The engorged blood vessels of the nose make 
one fee] “stuffy,” and the inflamed mucous 
membrane, increasing the normal product of 
the part, causes the discharge, which is called 
“running at the nose.” The eyes sympathize 
with the trouble and are also watery. The 
throat may be gripped with the cold and 
inflammation of the pharynx take place_or 
inflammation of the tonsils may ensue with 
the spots of white. All of which make 
swallowing painful and difficult, according 
to the extent of the inflammation and the 
swelling of the mucous membrane. 

If the cold afflicts the vocal cords, then it 
is laryngitis, which results in hoarseness of 
varying degree, even to the loss of the voice 
itself. When the cold strikes the lungs 
bronchitis and pneumonia result. The lungs 
always represent themselves to me as like 
a bunch of grapes. The large stem by which 
the bunch of grapes is attached to the vine 
resembles the trachea, and as this stem sub- 
divides into smaller and smaller stems which 
hold the grapes, so does the trachea divide 

‘into the large bronchial tubes, which also 
subdivide into smaller and still smaller ones 
until they end in the air cells. 

When a cold attacks the lungs it may 
limit itself to the larger bronchial tubes and 
then there exists a bronchitis, which is not 
dangerous, as the large tubes are large 
enough not to interfere with the passage of 
the air to the smallest bronchial tubes and 
so to the air cells themselves; but if the 
cold goes to the smaller tubes capillary 
bronchitis ensues, and if the air cells them- 
selves are attacked the patient has pneu- 
monia. The product of the inflammation is 
the same as that which is seen in the nose. 
In the nose it is easily disposed of, as also 
in the throat, but when it occurs in the 
lungs it is difficult to get rid of it. This 
is done in one of two ways. It may be 
coughed up, which is ordinarily the course 
it takes when it oceurs in the larger 
bronchial tubes; or it may be absorbed, 





EADACHES vie with colds as one of 
jd the most common afflictions of man- 

kind. Headache is not a disease of 
itself, but is an accompaniment of almost 
every disease which is known. The definition 
of headache is thus given: 

“An attack of diffuse pain affecting dif- 
ferent parts of the head and not confined 
to a particular nerve.” 

It has always been a question as to where 
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which is the course it must take in pneu- 
monia, as it is not possible for it to be dis- 
charged in that disease, which fills solid the 
little air vessels, through the little tubes 
which communicate with them, making them 
like liver. 

The seriousness of:a case of pneumonia 
depends upon how much of the lung tissue 
has thus become solidified. If not enough 
lung tissue is left to aerate the blood—that 
is, to change the venous blood back to arterial 
again—the victim cannot live, no matter 
what measures are taken; but if life can 
be maintained, in seven days the matter will 
be absorbed and the air will again enter 
the air cells and the person will recover. 
Sometimes the -inflammation enters another 
portion of the lungs, in which case there has 
been a relapse, and again the result will de- 
pend upon how much of the lung tissue is 
involved. 

















DR. GRACE PECKHAM .MURRAY 


The cause, primarily, of all these troubles 
of the air passages has been shown to be 
a disturbance of the circulation of the blood, 
especially of the skin. The exposure to the 
elements, the wetting of the feet, the ex- 
posure to draughts, are all very familiar 
causes; but there are some others which 
are not so quickly thought of and recognized. 
I have not the slightest doubt that colds are 
contagious. 

It is often noticed that a cold will run 
through the family. One who has a cold 
should be careful about sleeping with an- 
other, about talking with the head so close 
to another that the breath will pass to him 
or her. Kissing should be avoided. ‘The 
discharges which come from the nose and 
the throat will convey the infection. One 
should use cheese-cloths for handkerchiefs, 
which can be burned; or, if one uses hand- 
kerchiefs, they should be placed in a jar 
containing a disinfectant and not be handled 
when washed until they have been cleansed 
by running-water. This can be easily done 
by holding them on a stick. The products of 
coughing should be equally well cared for. 
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the pain of headache is situated, whether 
in the nerves of the head or the brain cov- 
erings or the brain substance itself. The 
brain is generally considered to be without 
sensation. The various states of the system 
which cause headache are represented by 
nearly every departure from health. Head- 
aches may be due to gout, neuralgia, and 
rheumatism; to all the different kinds of 
fever, to dyspepsia and indigestion, to dis- 


OUR TWO MOST COMMON 
AILMENTS 


BY GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, A.M., M.D. 


If these precautions were taken, colds in 
the head, influenza, bronchitis, and pneu- 
monia would be much less prevalent. An- 
other cause which is seldom thought of is 
mental depression. Anything which lowers 
the bodily tone, such as worry, anxiety, busi- 
ness cares and losses, grief and affliction, 
rushes the blood from the skin to the brain 
and the heart and upsets the well-ordered 
circulation. This is also true of disease. 
Many an inexplicable cold is due to some 
congestion of internal organs. Constipation 
and indigestion and pelvic diseases render 
those who are victims not only subject to 
colds, but may independently cause inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the air 
passages. 

The treatment of colds can be readily 
divined from the causes which have been 
mentioned. The first thing is to restore the 
circulation to its normal channels. The old- 
fashioned sweat was efficacious in this re- 
spect. A hot bath or a Turkish bath, if 
taken in the very beginning, just as soon 
as you have said “I have taken cold,” will 
eut it short. One should go to bed im- 
mediately after such a bath, for the perspira- 
tion which has been induced, should one keep 
up and about, will cause a chill unless the 
air is equable and uniform. 

The stomach is appealed to to take its 
share of the blood by means of some hot 
drink. As I have shown that a cold is gen- 
erally the result of something which de- 
presses the system a good tonic should be 
taken. Quinine is one of the best. This 
should not be taken in the large doses which 
I have often seen recommended in popular 
articles—that is, of five or ten grains. Such 
large doses make the head ache and the 
ears buzz and may upset the stomach. Two 
grains of quinine is enough for a dose. ‘This 
can be repeated in three or four hours and 
taken for several days. 

There are many other medicines which are 
serviceable in breaking up a cold, but I do 
not believe in recommending drugs in popu- 
lar articles, as what is one man’s medicine 
is another man’s poison. ‘The doctor will 
prescribe what is proper to take, and, having 
learned from experience what medicine will 
agree with one and will give the result, it 
should always be kept on hand. To stop a 
cold it must be grappled with in the first few 
hours of its appearance. After that, do 
what one may, it cannot be stopped, al- 
though the attack may be mitigated. ‘lhe 
hot foot-bath is more efficacious for colds in 
the head than a general bath. It draws the 
blood away from the head. 

People are careless about catching colds, 
not realizing that one cold predisposes to an- 
other and that successive colds injure the 
mucous membranes of the air passages so 
that they will never be the same again and 
their functions will be impaired. 

To avoid colds should always be the ob- 
ject to be sought. This can be achieved by 
rendering the skin less sensitive to the con- 
ditions which produce colds by living in the 
open air, sleeping in the open air, having 
equable clothing, and not changing from very 
thick clothing to very thin clothing without 
regard to season or temperature; above all, 
no matter what occurs, by keeping the spirits 
hopeful and buoyant and being optimistic. 





turbances of the circulation, too much blood 
which rushes to the brain or not enough 
blood with which to nourish the brain, or to 
blood with insufficient blood-coloring matter, 
the headache of anemia; to constipation’ and 
toxic conditions of the system; to chronic 
disturbances of the nervous system, as well 
as to the diseases which show lack of nerve 
force, as nervous exhaustion and hysteria; 

(Continued on page 362) ; 
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HAVE only myself to blame. 

It was a self-imposed labor. 

And yet, as I look back, it was 
not of my own volition, but the 
natural result of the bent twig. 
A revered grandmother had 
early instilled into my mind that 
a wife should be a husband’s 
helpmate (she called it “help 
meet,” for she quoted from Gene- 
sis), and she, dear soul, had been 
as unswerving in her belief of 




















woman’s duty as she was in her 
hope of heaven. 

With this deeply-rooted sense 
of conjugal obligation, I grew to 
the age when I might have as- 
sumed that responsibility for 
the superintendent of our Sun- 
day-school, but, to the horror of 
my orthodox relatives, I went on 
the stage instead and married 
an actor. 

The village was divided in 
opinion of this unprecedented escapade. A few 
dear gossips who read books and made occasional 
visits to the city, applauded my audaciousness; 
but the majority sympathized with a cousin who 
thanked heaven “our dear grandmother did not 
live to have you bring her gray hairs in sorrow 
to the grave.” This dismayed relative knew 
the theater only by rumor, and accepted, with 
eager credulity, an itinerant evangelist’s infor- 
mation that the road to everlasting torment led 
through the door of our “ opera-house.” 

But grandmother was a wise, good woman. 
She might not have been able to direct my exact 
course through life, but she had forever shackled 
me with a chain of responsibility. I must be 
a helpmate to my husband. This awesome recol- 
lection came to me during our honeymoon spent 
amid unromantiec one-night stands of Ohio. (All 
one-night stands are unromantic, but do you know 
those of Ohio?) I must be a helpmate—but how? 
It was easy for grandmother to be one; she had 
a house to look after, and the social obligations of 
a village doctor’s wife; while here I was married 
to an actor, and we lived in trunks. 

Even an actor loses buttons and gets holes in 
his socks, but there was a perfectly capable valet 
to rob me of those helpmate occupations. It need- 
ed “no ghost to come from the grave” to tell 
me 1 must not trespass upon the prerogative of 
Barry, who had served my Player of Many Parts 
long years before I had been inside a theater. To 
attempt to be a helpmate under the disapproving 
eye of this ogre was more than a bride could 
risk. And then, I was as jealous of the ogre as he 
was of me. If it came to a contest of our talents 
as darners and button-sewers, I was afraid the 
Player of Many Parts would decide in favor of 
the ogre. 

My occupation, like the Moor’s whom my Player 
of Many Parts acted so magnificently, seemed gone. 
No buttons to sew; no holes to darn; no house to 
run; no bills to economize. I could not teach 
my Player of Many Parts to act—he was teaching 
me. 

One evening as I entered the dressing-room 
where he sat sorting out a pile of mail which 
Barry, the. ogre, had placed on the make-up 
table, he tossed me a manuscript, saying, 
“Read this, and tell me if it is worth while.” 

I jumped! I was a helpmate! My job was 
found! That day I became a Play Taster, and 
in these seore of years I have had steady work 
fulfilling grandmother’s injunction. 

When the children came, and my life reverted to 
conventional cares, it did seem I might give over 
this task; but habit is strong in my Player of 
Many Parts, and he likes me to read the manu- 
scripts first. He does not realize that since I am 
no longer a vagabond, I have other duties than 
play-tasting. I am living the réle of a busy 
mother of three who show not the least trait 
< their an mee parentage, and even alarm me 
est our girl may some marry the son of the 
Sunday-sehool bare re te whom I escaped, 
and our boys may be country doctors. 

I read a dramatization of The Cloister and 
the Hearth while our eldest had searlet-fever, 


















MY EXPERIENCE AS A HELPMATE 


BY THE WIFE OFA STAR 


and I was obliged to fumigate the MS. before 
returning it to the writer. I remember being so 
sorry to purify so pure a play, when only the 
week before I had read one which should have been 
fumigated—even incinerated. 

I keep one book-shelf for modern fiction pre- 
sented_“ With compliments of the author,” and 
the hope that my Player of Many Parts may find 
the theme suitable for dramatization, since, in 
writing the story, the author has all the while 
had him in mind as the hero, etc., etc. The fate 
of most “book plays” is a bitter one. The au- 
thor is a poor judge of the dramatic values of his 
story; the actor is apt to see only the climacteric 
points; the adapter is hampered by a plot which 
is not his own. Result—Too many playwrights 
spoil the play. When I thin out the shelf to 
make room for the annual supply, and, after 
tearing out the inscriptions, bundle the cast- 
aways off to the village library, I keep three 





7 as article was written by the wife of an 
actor who, for the past twenty-five years, 
has stood at the head of his profession. 

As the ewperience she describes is in- 
timate and personal she has not signed her 
name. But her identity will be an open se- 
cret to the great theater-going public, which 
will recognize in her “ Player” the actor to 
whom it owes countless-happy hours. 











books in their own old places as a warning— 
they mark dark ‘chapters in the career of my 
P. O. M. P. 

A crop of plays from old novels comes as peren- 
nially as flowers in my garden. I can depend upon 
a new version of The Cloister and the Hearth as 
confidently as the bleeding-hearts under the 
dining - room window. Les Misérables is also a 
favorite perennial. Thackeray’s Virginians is 
unfailing. Dickens still offers hope to the play- 
wright. There was a time when Lever’s novels 
came disguised as plays. Oliver Goldsmith as a 
character comes as often as a new version of 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Of history, I read at least six French Revolu- 
tion plays a year. Our own Revolution is not so 
popular. Playwrights may know the superstition 
(or fact) that plays on the American Revolution 
do not succeed; yet one intrepid author keeps 
sending me his re-written drama of Benedict 
Arnold. Maximilian has twice come, an ill-fated 
figure of tragedy; and lately “ Ludwig, the Mad 
King,” has been added to the galaxy. 

The great romances also flower with the per- 
ennials. Dante and Beatrice; Petrarch and 
Laura; Abélard and Hélofse; Tristram and Iseult. 
But it seems the last word has been written of 
Paolo and Francesca (by Booker, Phillips or 
D’Annuncio, who shall say?) for no play of those 
unhappy lovers comes to my basket. Once I 
came across a promising version of Hero and 
Leander, and I urged my P. 0. M. P. to consider 
it. “But you forget, dear Helpmate, I am ‘too 
fat and scant of breath’ to swim the Hellespont— 
I should have to float.” Alas! My P. 0. M. P. 
is not the Romeo I married. He must think of 
Lear if, should all else fail, he goes back to the 
Beloved Bard. 

Sometimes I grow heart-hungry when I hear 
him telling the tales to the children. He tells 
them more beautifully than Charles Lamb, and 
his deep, rich voice quoting the well-known 
speeches is more that I can bear. One night, as 
he told our Big Boy the story of “ Hamlet,” and 
read to him “Speak the speech” (the actor’s 
Bible, as he calls it), I threw aside the trashy 
manuscript over which I was trying to make head 
or tail, and eried, “Oh, Player of Many Parts, 
do go back to it!” 

He scowled at me, “Do you wish your sons 
to go to college?” 

“Of course,” I answered. 

“ Are they clever enough to get scholarships?” 

“T am afraid not,” I sighed. 

“ And would you be willing to think of me in 
Kankakee or Kokomo?” 

“Heaven forfend!” 

“Then don’t talk of it.” 


.is a modern, up-to-date story,” I insist. 
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“But,” I nagged, “there are 
no royalties to pay, no critics 
to damn the play—” 

“And no audience,” said my 
P. O. M. P., in a tone of finality. 

I am like Lazarus begging for 
erumbs when I go among intel- 
lectual people: I catch at the 
least crumb of a dramatic idea. 
Once a professor of English lit- 
erature asked me if I knew “ The 
Duchess of Malfi,” and expati- 
ated upon its possibilities. With 
high hope I hastened to tell my 
P. O. M. P. 

“Yes; I have acted in 
said he, quietly. 
groan.” 

“A what!” I gasped. 

“A groan. At certain places 
in the play, I had to go under 
the stage and represent Groans 
of the Dying.” 

“Was it a good play?” 

“That’s how good it was.” 

“But who played it?” I kept on, unsatisfied. 

“Madam Janauschek, and when you were a 
baby, my helpmate. Don’t waste your time with 
these dry-as-dust professors who would not come 
to the theater even if I produced one of their 
worm-eaten classics.” 

T am not so pessimistic as my P. 0. M. P. I 
still look for a crumb to fall from the study- 
table of some dreamer. 

I spent a winter reading Byron because a 
professor told me his dramas “would act.” 
Byron’s complete works in one volume, with 
print like the Lord’s Prayer on a ten-cent piece, 
was hot reading for pleasure; but it was time 
well spent, for while I failed to interest my 
P. O. M. P. in the tragedies, I learned so much 
of Marino Faliero and the Two Foscari that 
when we dragged the children through the Pal- 
ace of the Doges, and I acted as cicerone, the 
Big Boy said, “Father, doesn’t mother know 
everything about everybody?” “Your mother’s 
history is colored with romance,” laughed my 
P. O. M. P. “But isn’t it the nicest kind of 
history?” I protested, and hugged the Big Boy. 
I had reaped my reward for the long winter 
evenings with the microscopic print. 

“Do persuade your husband to revive old 
English comedy,” urged one who thinks he 
knows. “Now, there is the ‘Road to Ruin’ ”— 
“Just the one we would travel,” said my 
P. O. M. P., when I told him. 

“Why not produce ‘ Virginius’?” suggested an 
old playgoer who lives on in the memory of 
Forrest. “Fustian!” said my P. O. M. P. 
(That word means whole chapters when he says it.) 

My Player of Many Parts knows so much, 
but he is exasperatingly quiet about it. He has 
acted in every kind of play, and he has read 
everything. With high hope I outline to him 
the play I have just read. 

“That is Balzac’s ‘ Mercadet,’” says he. 

“But the writer does not say so, and this 




























it,” 
“T played a 


“Therefore not so effective as the source 
from which he stole it,” says my P. O. M. P. 

“But all playwrights are pirates—look at 
Shakespeare.” 

“Ah, but Shakespeare was Shakespeare,” and 
his voice is reverent. 

“—or Bacon,” I suggest. 

“Treason!” rolls from his throat in a deep 
tragic note. 

There was a short-lived romantie renascence 
a few years ago (“cloak and dagger drama”) 
and a writer presented us with a copy of his 
highly romantic novel, offering to make the 
dramatization if we would buy the dramatic 
rights of his book. The story was thrilling; 
I was for telegraphing our acceptance lest other 
competitors were in the field. But my 
P. 0. M. P. read me the letter he had written: 
“Why should I buy the dramatic rights of your 
book when I ean buy the acting edition of the 
play for fifteen cents?” This cunning author 
had taken an old and forgotten play, novelized 

(Continued on page 362) 
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THE PICTURES OF POLLY 


By 
MARY KING COURTNEY 


CHAPTER IV 
ND so, somehow, May dragged itself 
away, and Farrington looked forward 
to the Ist of June with undenied im- 
patience. 

The calendar arrived, and an uncontrolla- 
ble exclamation of delight escaped him as he 
saw it. 

It was quite the loveliest picture he had 
ever seen. In an old-fashioned garden, among 


rows of bloom, The Girl stood, leaning 
against a sun-dial. 
She wore a simple, trailing gown. A long 


end of narrow ribbon, which seemed to be- 
long to her gown, was caught up in her left 
hand, and in her right, though Farrington 
had recourse to his glass to make sure of 
this, she held a small pair of scissors. 

The meaning was not clear. Farrington 
wondered if she were personating one of 
the Fates, but decided against the theory 
as being pointless. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, suddenly possessed of 
an inspiration, “she’s going to snip off that 
ribbon and send it to me! Very pretty, 
my dear—very pretty—but a little too 
obvious. Not quite original enough for one 
of your caliber. However, I forgive you any- 
thing, since you’ve sent me this picture.” 

The marked date for June was the 3d, 
and again he experienced that vague regret 
that she had not put it nearer the middle of 
the month. 

“ But it will only be that bit of ribbon,” 
he assured himself, and then he deliberately 
gave himself up to the pleasure of the 
thought of owning a bit of her ribbon. 

“You’re getting maudlin, old man,” he in- 
formed himself, frankly; “but in the face of 
that picture, I don’t blame you. Since she’s 
only a myth, anyway, thank your stars she’s 
such a heavenly-faced myth.” 

Locking away the other pictures, he stood 
the June calendar on his desk, and, though 
it was exclaimed at and commented on, no 
one suspected it was other than a commer- 
cial product. 

On the 3d of June the envelope came, 
with the ribbon. It was white, not more 
than an inch wide, and a trifle less than 
three inches long. It didn’t seem much, and 
Farrington was a little disappointed. But 
even while he was looking at it a telegraph 
messenger came with a “night letter.” 

Without thought of her connection with 
the message, he opened it, and, glancing first 
at the signature, he saw “ Mary.” 

Farrington knew several women named 
Mary, but none who was likely to send him 
a telegram. However, that did not deter 
him from reading the message: “Mr. Allan Farring- 
ton,—If you care to have the calendar continue, wear 
the ribbon at G.’s wedding.—Mary.” 

“H’m!” was the comment this instruction received. 
“Tf you love me, wear a red rose! Little friend, 
you have gone too far! I’m sorry, but I can’t stand 
for melodrama. I will receive your scraps of ribbon 
and your little faded flowers, but I can’t decorate 
myself with them in public. And who is G., anyway, 
and when is he going to be married?” 

Then his thoughts came back to him, and he real- 
ized that on the very next day he was to be best man 
at Harland’s wedding. But Harland’s name was Will, 
and there wasn’t any G about it. But wait, he was to 
marry Gladys Henderson! Then the G was for 
Gladys—consequently, Gladys was a friend of Mary’s. 
His Mary! And she would be at Gladys’ wedding, 
and he would see her and speak with her! This was 
disaster! Had his office been anything less than that 
of best man, he would have refused to go to the wed- 
ding. He could not bring himself to crush his soap- 
bubble in any such fashion. 

What a silly name—Mary!—and pray where was he 
to wear the ribbon? In his hair? And to what would 
it commit him? At least, to a desire to continue the 
receipt of those confounded photographs. 

And how did Mary know he was going to the wed- 
ding? Oh, of course, Gladys had told her. They 
were probably confidential chums, and Mary had told 
Gladys, between giggles, the whole ridiculous story! 

Well, of course, he couldn’t get out of being best man 
at that late date, but he had no intention of prancing 
down the aisle with a fish-tail end of white ribbon 
pinned on for a badge! 

He read the telegram again. It didn’t say so, but 
he felt a strong conviction that if he didn’t wear the 
white ribbon he would get no more calendars. Well, 
better so. There couldn’t be a more beautiful picture 
than the June one, and so it was a fitting climax to 





“not do. 


Part Two 





THE JULY PICTURE OF POLLY 


the whole foolish affair. He knew Mary well enough 
to know that she would stick to her word. No ribbon, 
no pictures! 

To be sure, the gardenia, or whatever foolish 
boutonniére they provided for him at the wedding 
pageant, would admit of having a tiny scrap of white 
ribbon tucked into it, without looking like anything 
more absurd than a wedding favor. 

“ How thoughtful of you to send, it to me!” he mur- 
mured, ironically, to the picture. ‘“ Dear Mary!” 

But then! the addition of the insignia would mean 
encouragement to Mary’s foolishness! And worse, it 
would mean Mary’s pouncing on him and making a 
scene right before the whole assembly! No, it would 
Allan Farrington could not jeopardize his 
dignity to that extent. 

“You’ve blocked the game!” he exclaimed, angrily, 
at the June picture; “you’ye overreached yourself 
and spoiled the whole thing! You have no sense of 
moderation, no restraint, no delicate perception of 
values!” 

And then, as he looked at the wonderful picture of 
the wonderful girl, standing by the sun-dial, holding 
in her hand the ribbon—the veritable ribbon—he 
wavered. 

“You’re worth it,” he said, with a long-drawn sigh; 
“you can harness me with white ribbons and drive 
me up the aisle if you want to. I surrender!” 

But, of course, the next morning his mood had 
changed again. After telephoning with Harland about 
some matter-of-fact details of the wedding ceremony, 
Farrington fell back again into the atmosphere of 
real life, and concluded that he could not brave all 
the chances that the white ribbon would bring. 

And when at last it was time to dress to go to the 
wedding, which was at noon, and in church, he laid 
the ribbon—the absurd, impertinent ribbon—on the 
chiffonier before him, and calmly remarked, directly 
to it, “I don’t know yet whether I’ll wear you or not.” 


ILLUSTRATED wy 
WILL FOSTER 


With commendable will power, Farying. 
ton turned his attention to other mat:ers, 
as he arrayed himself in the purple and 
fine linen that became the occasion. R. ach. 
ing for a handkerchief, he came perilvusly 
near the ingratiating bit of white . atin 
trumpery, but he shook his head at it vith 
a fine smile of patronizing indiffer nec, 
Then he snatched it up and held it ag: inst 
his coat lapel. The effect was that if a 
delegate to a temperance meeting. 

Then, deliberately, and with the ex: res. 
sion that Cesar must have worn when . ast- 
ing his historic die, Farrington dropped the 
white ribbon into his waste-basket, pi ked 
up his hat and gloves, and grandly stz\ked 
from the room. 

Now, of course, Bumpus was an aw/ully 
nice dog. Pedigree, and all that. But he 
had acquired his name from his predile:tion 
for bumping into people. And he was 1» re- 
specter of persons. Nor yet of persons’ wear. 
ing apparel. 

So, when Allan Farrington appeared o1 his 
ken, Bumpus said good morning in his usual 
sensational way. This merry mode of proced- 
ure was to jump lightly and unexpect: (ly, 
and land with his fore paws impartially dis- 
tributed against the person of his victim. 

Wherefore, this being accomplished, two 
dusty footprints appeared on the immaculate 
tails of Allan Farrington’s wedding garment. 

Not being a man given to expletives, 
Farrington said nothing, but straightway 
took his handkerchief and flicked off the 
offending dust. 

This was easy, and left the handkerchief 
only slightly rumpled but still inadmissi- 
ble as part of a best man’s get-up. 

So, of course, Farrington returned to his 
room for a fresh handkerchief. He accu- 
mulated two, in case of further mishap, and 
then somewhat absent -mindedly abstracting 
a bit of white ribbon from his waste-basket, 
he pocketed it and left the room. Skilfully 
evading Bumpus this time, he got into the 
car that was waiting for him, and hastened 
to the wedding. 

“ But,” he soliloquized, as he rolled along, 
“T wonder what excuse I could have maie to 
go back if it hadn’t been for that rascally 
dog!” 

V 

THE wedding was one of those frivolous- 
minded affairs for which Mr. Mendelssohn 
and Mr. Wagner are doubtless largely re- 
sponsible. The scenic effects were |ittle 
short of marvelous. The church was smiling 
with floral flubdub and politely dressed peo- 
ple were crowding in. 

Farrington went around to the vestry and found 
Harland fidgeting in correct ante-ceremony fashion. 

The absurd thought passed through his mind that 
Harland, with his wedding fairly under way, had 
nothing to fidget about; it was he, Farrington, with 
a burning bit of ribbon in his pocket, who oug't to 
do the fidgeting. 

Harland regarded his friend critically. “ \\ hiat’s 
the matter, old man?” he said. “ You look preocc:ipied 
—as it might be yourself as is getting married. Not 
that you’ve the remotest fighting chance of sh 4 
thing.” 

“Huh!” Farrington remarked, pleasantly. 

“Well, wake up and put me through my | ’ces. 
Have you the ring?” 

“Yes, two; in case I fumble one and drop it.” 

“All right. Now watch out for the signa’. It 
must be time for us to go in.” 

“No, there’s five minutes yet. I say, Harlan: I'm 
undecided about something.” 

“T should say you were! You show it in ‘very 
feature of your finely chiseled face. But do le‘ your 
decision wait until Gladys and I have begun to live 
happy ever after. Jove! I didn’t know bes: men 
were so peevish! I’ll never have one again; I’) best 
for myself next time.” 

“Say, Harland, decide for me, won’t you?” 

“Well, I will; I decide yes.. I say yes to every 
thing to-day; it’s my affirmative day. Yes, Farrington, 
let it be yes.” 

“ That settles it; it’s no. I made up my mind, what 
ever you said, I’d do the opposite.” ' 

“Well, I’m glad you’ve made up your idiot mind 
to something. There, isn’t that the signal? ‘es, i 
is! Come on. Hay foot, straw foot! I’m all right— 
but do keep yourself awake!” 

The two men went through the vestry door and 4 
Allan Farrington fell a step behind the bridegroom 
he snatched a bit of white ribbon from his wai-tco#t 
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‘Strings are a lute. I wish I might have been the 


pocket and thrust it into the conventional and ex- 
pensive nosegay that decorated his lapel. 

Then, fortified with a hazy idea of a knight going 
forth to tourney, his nerve came back to him, and he 
went through his part so beautifully as to bring him, 
later, flattering encomiums from the tearful, pearl-clad 
mother of the bride. : 

At the reception Farrington’s duties kept him busy. 
A best man’s time is not his own during business hours. 
And what with dangling attendance on the bridal 
party, looking after Harland’s personal effects, and 
superintending the getaway and entrainment of the 
happy pair, Mr. Allan Farrington had no time to waste 
on his own affairs. 

She was not in the bridal cortége—of that he was 
sure. From flower- girl to matron of honor, no be- 
decked bit of femininity could by any possibility be 
the girl of the photographs; and when he was at last 
at leisure to look for her he trod comparatively alone 
a banquet-hall pretty much deserted. 

But even during the strain of his arduous labors 
he now and then glanced furtively at that foolish 
white badge of courage and half 
unconsciously touched it to 
make sure it was secure in its 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


one to play on them, but I’m-only a calendar; and 
calendars last but a year and then they’re thrown 
away. But I’m glad—I truly am—that you want 
the calendar for the rest of the year. Your white 
ribbon had a funny expression, though. As if 
you’d just smashed it into place at the last minute. 
Did you? 

“Israfel, if you want to write to me, you may do 
so—just once. Address it to—let me see—this is 
July and it is summertime, Address it to Julie 
Somers. And the place? Let me think. I'm sitting 
under a maple-tree. Send it, then, if you care to, to 
Miss Julie Somers, Mapleville, New Jersey. Mail it 
in New York on the 8th, and I ask you, knowing that 
simple asking is sufficient, to make no effort to dis- 
cover who I am or where I live. For wit ye wel, faire 
sir, I am a princess—la beale Mary—and my lightest 
word is law. You may have gathered from my un- 
sought attentions to yourself that I am absurdly, even 
unduly interested in you. But it’s only for a year, 
and what’s a year more or less? 

“ And so, Man, I have no wish for a multitude of 
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have aroused a slight interest. Not due to your 
beauty, nor your audacity. Not even due to your 
originality or your cleverness. But I won't tell you 
what it is about you that holds for a moment my 
attention, for you might accent it until you became 
troublesome. 

“I @ertainly shall not send you a photograph of 
a mummer posing self-consciously in a conceited at- 
tempt to appear clever! 

“* Moreover, I refuse to be bound by your command 
not to hunt you out. Should I feel sufficient interest— 
which is improbable—I shall use any means that occur 
to me. 

“TI regret the necessity for the uninteresting tone 
of this letter, but one who deliberately offers a false 
name and address cannot expect a really personal re- 
sponse. 

“ ALLAN FARRINGTON.” 


VI 
So it befell that at an early hour on the 9th of 
July Allan Farrington, confirmed woman-hater, stood 
in the small, quiet post-office 
that served the needs of Maple- 





lace. 

Finally he made his adieux to 
the weary but complacently tri- 
umpliant mother of the bride 
and sped homeward alone with 
his thoughts in a limousine. 

The wedding was on the 4th 
of June, and during the rest of 
the long leafy month the days 
pusiied one another off the earth 
wit): maddening slowness. He had 
had his June bestowal, and there 
was nothing to hope for until 
July! But it did seem as if 
his definite enlistment in the 
cause should have brought him 
some reward, or at least recog- 
nition. He doubted her pres- 
ence at the wedding, anyway. 

Finally he went diffidently to 
Mrs. Henderson and _ showed 
her one of the pictures. He 
asked her if it resembled any- 
one she knew. 

“Why, no,” said the lady; 
“I’ve never seen that girl, I’m 
sure.” 

“] thought I saw her at the 
wedding,” pursued Farrington, 
mendaciously. 

“Gladys will tell you when 
she comes home,” she said. 

The rest of June he waited. 
His moods varied, his interest 
waxed and waned at intervals, 
but the Ist of July found him 
waiting for the postman with 
all the impatience of a rustic 
swain for his valentine. 

True to its own record for 
punctuality, it came duly. Uni- 
form in size and style with 
the others, it seemed to Far- 
rington that it was a sweeter 
and more intimate Mary than 
any he had yet seen. 

She sat in a hammock and 
her frock was a simple frilled 
white dimity. 

Above her head waved a large 
amount of leafiness, and at her 
feet was spread a lawn of vel- 
vety-looking grass. Farrington 
looke| a little quizzically at the 
broad-leafed hat wreathed with 
roses that was flung carelessly 
on that same grass, but immedi- 
ately realized that it was needed 
in the composition of the picture. 
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ville, New Jersey. 

And at length a young woman 
entered, and, going directly to 
the delivery window, asked for 
the very letter he had in mind. 
He saw a trim, slight figure in 
black. The sedate face and se- 
verely plain garb did not send 
through every fiber of his being 
a startled conviction that this 
was his Mary. On the contrary, 
he felt sure it was not; and 
from certain subtle but inde- 
scribable effects he deductively 
concluded it was Mary’s maid. 

The young woman cast a fur- 
tive glance at him as she turned 
away, and Farrington went 
quickly toward her. 

“You are, perhaps, a messen- 
ger sent for Miss 
mail,” he said. 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply, in 
a respectful tone. 

“ Ah, and will you be so kind 
Miss 





Somers’s 


as to give me Somers’s 
home address?” 

“TI cannot do that, sir; 
against my orders.” 

“Ah, but you could carry a 
message to Miss Somers?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then say to her that I shall 
continue to send letters to her at 
this address.” 

The maid opened her small 
hand-bag. “You are Mr. Far- 
ringtton?” she said, with a brief 
glance at him. 

"Ta" 

“Then this note is for you,” 
and Farrington received a bit 
of twisted paper. 

Its message, unsigned, said 
only: “It is send 
further communications to Ma- 
pleville, as they will not be 
called for.” 

Allan Farrington raised his 
hat slightly and the  black- 
garbed maid walked away in the 
direction, as Farrington  ob- 
served, of the railway station. 

Disdaining to follow her, he 
waited for the next train and 
then went back to New York, 
and so home. 

His thoughts, a little cha- 
grined, dwelt on the point that 
Mary had expected him to do 


it is 


useless to 








Mary was writing a letter. 

The pieture seemed imper- 
sonal; as usual, it would have 
passe! for a published calendar, 
but larrington felt sure, positively sure, that Mary 
was writing to him. 

“Not that I want a letter from you, you bold-faced 
jig!” he exelaimed to the picture. He had come across 
that «)ithet in print not long before, and it seemed to 
him ‘ost appropriate—partly because it seemed to 
conve. a hint of tenderness. 

“T wouldn’t read a letter from you if it came,” he 
Went on to the dimity girl. “I’m tired of your tricks 
and vour manners,” and then he looked at the cal- 
ndar to see what day the letter would come. And 
the calendar said the 6th. 

That wasn’t so very long to wait, and the Glorious 
Fourt!: helped to pass the time. 

An’. sure enough, on the 6th came a letter. A 
Teal |:tter with pen-written address and of a fatness 
Suggestive of several sheets. 

As it turned out, however, the fatness was due to 
the expensive thickness of the note-paper, and, as 
Mary wrote a fair-sized hand, there wasn’t such an 
awful lot of letter, after all. 

The letter ran thus: 


“IskaFEL,—Though I’ve no way of knowing, I call 
you that because somehow I feel sure your heart- 


“ wHy, 





NO,” SAID THE LADY; “1’VE NEVER SEEN THAT GIRL, I'M SURE” 


letters that I might bundle into a blue ribbon; but 
one letter I want—and therefore I graciously permit 
its sending. 
“If inclined, you may send also a photograph of 
yourself taken in illuminative manner. 
“And I am, for the fleeting moment, 
Your Mary.” 


Mr. Allan Farrington read his Mary’s letter with 
what are usually termed varying emotions. He 
thought the writer an impertinent minx, a silly school- 
girl, a deliberate poseuse, a troublesome element, and 
a darling. The fact that his last-named opinion of 
her permeated and dominated all the others was simply 
one more indication of the eternal triumph of the 
eternal feminine. 

But not knowing this, the deluded young man sat 
down at his desk to avail himself of the permission 
given him to write what he fondly hoped would be the 
masterpiece of his life’s literary productions. 

Needless to tell how he filled his waste-basket with 
torn scraps of his failures. Needless to tell that he 
abandoned the idea of writing a masterpiece, or even 
a clever letter, and finally achieved only a common- 
place screed that ran as follows: 


“My Mary,—I suppose I may as well admit you 


just what he did do; and had 
sent the note, assuming that he 
would be there to receive it! 
But he also felt a complacency 
that he had fallen in with her plans and realized com- 
fortably that at any rate he was in for it now. 

That night he sat in his library smoking until rather 
late. It was nearly midnight when his telephone bell 
rang and to his response a soft voice said, “I’m your 
Mary.” 

Allan Farrington almost fell off his chair, for 
whatever visions he had conjured up of Mary’s beauty 
and charm, this voice harmonized with the best of 
them. 

It was entirely owing to his surprise at her an- 
nouncement that he replied in. no more sentimental 
manner than an explosive, “Good Lord!” 

And then Mary laughed. And that laugh, following 
that voice, was the undoing of Allan Farrington. From 
that moment he lived only to hear his Mary, whether 
the fates might vouchsafe him a sight of her or not. 

“T won’t keep you a moment,” Mary went on, “ but 
I have your letter and I want to say that you don’t 
have to tell me what it is about me that holds your 
interest for the moment.” 

“Don’t I?” repeated Farrington, stupidly. 

“No; Pll tell you. It’s my interest in you that 
makes you think of me now and then.” 

“ By Jove! I believe you’re right!” 

(Continued on page 364) 
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Nesp T would be impossible to collect 
eurK exact statistics on this matter; for 
- r~<4 it concerns itself with the most deli- 


yy ha cate and elusive, the most subtle 
YATE and sacred of human conditions— 
the period when, either by gentle and 
imperceptible degrees or by violent cataclysmic 
outburst, friendship between a man and a woman 
bursts into the flame of love. It would be as 
easy to make an exact study of the song of the 
uncaged skylark, the perfume of a climbing 
rose, the color-values of an opal. In brief, it 
is one thing to say, “Do you believe women 
should propose?” and quite another, “ But what 
happened in your case?” And, “Have you 
ever proposed to a man?” or “ Would you?” 

Nevertheless, ever since this conundrum was 
put to me, I have been submitting it to every- 
body I met. There has been extraordinary di- 
versity in the answers. They have run from 
a shocked, “No! No! No!!” through a hesitat- 
ing, “ Well, 1 don’t see why—and yet I could 
never do it myself,’ to a decided, “ Yes, cer- 
tainly! Why not?” 

One woman said: “Under no circumstances. 
Nothing ever justifies us in forgetting our 
womanliness.” Another: “ Yes, indeed. In fact, 
I proposed to my husband. I saw that he was 
in love with me, but that he thought that we 
could not afford to be married. I knew that 
we could, and so I proposed to him.” Another: 
“Of course, women should propose. They are 
much better judges of character than men, more 
intuitive and spiritual.” Another: “If women 
proposed, there would be fewer unhappy mar- 
riages. As things are, men can choose from 
their entire set of women. Women can choose 
only from those who propose to them. If 
women proposed, more of them would marry 
the man they really wanted to marry.” Another: 
“T think the one should propose who could do 
it the most artistically.” (Note—She was a 
young girl-writer, and I am afraid considera- 
tions of literary effects guided her conclusions.) 

Men seemed less perturbed by the suggestion 
that women might propose than the women 
themselves. “They all do, don’t they?” queried 
one. “The average man has received at least 
three proposals before he’s thirty,” asserted 
another. “I don’t believe marriage is ever pro- 
posed; it’s just drifted into,” declared a third. 
“T don’t see why they shouldn’t,” said a fourth, 
“but I’d hate to have one propose to me.” 

In general the answers are exactly what I 
might have predicted had I started to prophesy. 
The younger the women, or the more educated, 
modern, advanced, and radical, the more calmly 
they considered the possibility. The older the 
women, the more untrained, feminine, conven- 
tional, and reactionary, the more horrified they 
were. There was a marked tendency on the part 
of the other sex to insinuate that the custom 
of women’s proposing was already more firmly 
established than any of us suspected. Certainly 
in the last decade, so eminent an authority as 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has done everything in his 
power to establish the truth of this theory. 

Myself, being instinctively but not reasoningly 
reactionary on this one point, I was surprised 
that the question did not produce greater social 
shock. In point of fact, the majority discussed 
it calmly and amicably.. It was as though they 
had‘ all already considered it privately or in 
argument. When I looked the situation over, 
I realized that this was natural enough. The 
world has moved very fast since that period, 
eons ago, when an atom of protoplasm started 
on its long career of growing into a man. But 
perhaps in no half-century has it ever moved so 
fast or changed so much as in the last fifty 
years. And as the world has modified its point 
of view on every human institution, it has modi- 
fied it in regard to marriage. 

Let us drop this question of whether man or 
woman should propose and consider the primi- 
tive man and woman in relation to marriage. 
Let us omit all consideration of the intermedi- 
ate stages in the development of that atom of 
protoplasm. Let us start with that period in 
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human history when man had begun to walk 
erect. At that time, marriage existed, as an 
institution, no more than government. The 
state of mind known as romantic love had not 
manifested itself. The desire to marry was a 
mere instinct—half the instinct_of sex and half 
the desire to propagate—an instinct which came, 
as in the case of animals, yearly. This marriage 
may have lasted only so long as the mother and 
her young required protection. Men may have 
been polygamous. Women may have been poly- 
androus. As man developed—and developed the 
forces ‘within and without—human institutions 
such as marriage came into existence. As he 
developed, they developed. 

Marriage was not exempt from this growth. 
Romantic love appeared, and it began to tie 
itself to man’s very soul; marriage became some- 
thing more than an instinct—something more 
than a transient sex-intimacy. It grew gradu- 
ally into a monogamous institution on whose 
permanence depended, to a great degree, the wel- 
fare of the human race. In brief, men married 
not alone to follow the flesh-instinct to breed, 
but to satisfy a soul-instinct for companion- 
ship. Of course, all along the line baser motives 
entered into it. Men married for property, po- 
sition, preferment. These motives—except in 
sporadic cases—could not eliminate the primal 
one, although their effect was a little to dull it. 
The main motive began to blur and shift. 

Nobody knows when it was that man ceased 
subconsciously to say: “ When I marry, I want 
to pick a strong and healthy mother for my 
children and a careful and efficient home-maker 
for myself.” But it must be a quarter of a 
century at least now that they have been openly 
saying: “I’m not marrying to get a house- 
keeper. I can hire a good servant. What I want 
is a companion—a comrade, a playmate.” It 
is altogether too strong a statement to say 
that marriage no longer exists primarily to prop- 
agate the race. But it is certainly true that 
there is a vague tendency in our modern world 
to look upon race-propagation, not as a God- 
given duty, or as a self-imposed obligation, but 
as a matter that lies entirely with the individual 
conscience. There is a definite tendency toward 
later marriages and smaller families. 

There is another reason for the change in the 
human attitude toward the institution of mar- 
riage—the changed ‘conditions of the woman’s 
life. For many centuries, and while men ‘were 
beginning to thrill to the lure of romantic love, 
matrimony was still a vocation with women— 
her only one. If she achieved a good marriage 
or a happy marriage—and especially if she 
achieved both—-she was a success. If she 
achieved a bad marriage and an unhappy mar- 
riage, she was a half-success. If she achieved 
no marriage at all, she was a failure. Women 
of property were exempt from this blasting 
edict. But women of the middle and lower 
classes had to marry. With them it was not 
alone a case of justifying their existence—it 
was a matter of self-preservation. As the whole 
history of woman will never be told, we shall 
never know how many millions of drowning 
women have clutched at the straw of an un- 
suitable match. This condition lasted until 
within the memory of man. 

Then came the great turn in economic evolu- 
tion which sent women out of the house into one 
gainful occupation after another until they had 
invaded all the arts, all the professions, most of 
the trades and crafts. Suddenly woman became 
a wage-earner, a definite, valuable economic fac- 
tor. From that moment, marriage took on a 
new aspect. It was no longer a haven of refuge 
from the despised spinster state. Economic in- 
dependence had done away with the most terri- 
ble aspect of spinsterhood. The very name dis- 
appeared. The term “old maid” promises to 
go with it, for various euphemisms like 
“bachelor girl” have come to take its place. 
The woman can afford to say nowadays, as the 
man does, not when I marry, but if I marry. 
If, when she enters matrimony, she continues 
with her wage-earning career (and sometimes it 
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is more remunerative than her husband’s), she 
enters it on equal financial terms. If, on the 
other hand, she gives up her wage-earning ca- 
reer, it is with the proud consciousness that she 
too has made sacrifices for love, and that she 
still has a weapon against poverty. 

All this has already produced a definite effect 
on the character of the modern woman. De- 
plorable it may be, certain it is that it exists. 
Woman thinks long and seriously about that 
leap into the dark which marriage often means. 
She has become a better judge of men. She asks 
more of him, not necessarily in the way of 
money (although that must inevitably enter 
into it), but in the way of character and 
ability. I heard a saleswoman of a fashionable 
millinery establishment say this winter: 

“Yes, I often say I’d like to marry and have 
a little home of my own. But when I think of 
my pay-envelope coming regular every Saturday 
night and realize that I can do what I please 
with it—believe me, that thirty-five dollars looks 
awfully good to me!” 

On the other hand, the under-trained, the 
under-fed, the under-clad, and the overworked 
are in the same case as the hopeless and help- 
less spinster of a few generations back. 

“T’m so tired to-night,” said an exhausted 
store-girl, “that I’d marry the worst man in 
the world if he’d ask me this minute.” It is, 
however, amusingly significant that wage-earn- 
ing women use the threat of a reckless resort 
to matrimony to indicate their desperation. 

Now what has the general change in the hu- 
man attitude toward matrimony and the specific 
change in the economic condition of the women 
to do with the question, “Should Women Pro- 
pose?” It has much to do with it. 

For generations and generations the man 
offered the woman a definite material or social 
advancement when he offered her marriage. He 
assumed all the financial obligation of the step. 
It was he always who generously gave, she al- 
ways who humbly accepted. There could be no 
question in such a case as to who should make 
the offer. . But now all that has changed. It 
is not necessary for women to marry to be a suc- 
cess in life. Many maintain that, failing to 
marry, she does not make the best kind of a 
success—and they may be right. But they have 
not entirely convinced her. If she does marry, 
she comes to matrimony (if she continues to be 
@ wage-earner) on equal terms. He no longer 
generously gives and she no longer humbly ac- 
cepts. They simply unite their forces and pool 
their interests. If she relinquishes her wage-earn- 
ing career for the position of mother and home- 
maker, it is not as one who has accepted a favor, 
but as one who has also—and triumphantly— 
given hostages to fortune. 

This has been going on for two generations. 
It will go on without any doubt for many gen- 
erations more. Woman has entered the economic 
struggle with man. She is standing shoulder 
to shoulder with him, studying with him, play- 
ing with him, working with him. Soon she will 
be governing with him. She no longer drops her 
eyelashes when he turns to her; she looks him 
straight in the eye. 

What is the next link in this chain? 

It seems to me psychologically inevitable that 
after a while woman will begin to use her own 
powers—her bigger brain and her more developed 
heart—to pick the man who is to be her mate 
and the father of her children. .And why not— 
if she has as much or more to offer? Will 
the fabled feminine qualities help her then? Her 
intuition, her feeling for spiritual values, her di- 
vine ill-logic? They have not helped her much 
in the past. I prefer to think that her old ca- 
pacities for love and service, plus the new ca- 
pacities of her aroused social consciousness, will 
carry her farthest of all. 

Would it not be curious if we should find out 
some day that, as man hints, women have 
been proposing all these years, but, as woman 
hints, she has been constrained to pick her mate 
from those who made advances to her, not from 
the whole world of men? 














HE idea came to me in the class- 
room one day while Kittie James 
was reciting, and, like most of my 
& ideas, it came very suddenly. One 
moment my mind was a_ perfect 
; — blank. The next it was working so 
s EK hard I thought Janet Trelawney, 
OS who sat behind me, would hear it 
buzz like a live wire. 
My mind usually is a blank when Kittie James is 
reciting. Poor Kittie is not a bright student, alas! 


HAD TO TELL THEM WHAT WAS THE MATTER 


and of course I always know a great deal more about 
the lesson than she can possibly tell Sister Irmingarde. 
So | let my intellect rest. That day Kittie was talking 
about the ancient Greeks and their manners and cus- 
tonis. She seemed to think they were some kind of 
weird prehistoric animals, like the megatheriums and 
pteradactyls we read about in our geology. Even that 
impression was an intellectual improvement for Kittie, 
though, for only last week she told me with her own 
lips that she didn’t believe there ever had been any 
anc ont Greeks, anyway. She said she was perfectly 
sur: the: men who wrote school-books put in the ancient 
Gro ks *to“fill up—when their imaginatiéns got tired 
after inventing ‘so much-about the earth being’ a round 
ball and‘ the stars being billions of miles away and 
things like that.” She said she knew full well those 
things were not true, either, though=she rarely said so 
becvuse most people believe everything fliey-read, and 
there is no sense in arguing with them. She said the 
only person she ever opened her heart to about her 
lessons was George Morgan. 

Gcorge is her brother-in-law because he married her 
sister Josephine. Kittie and I adore him, and he’ is 
simply heavenly about sending us boxes. Kittie said 
George laughed at first when she told him she didn’t 
believe the things in her school-books; but when she 
asked him if “he thought the long flash of a falling 
star was really the light from a burning world that 
had been destroyed millions of years ago he looked 
Serious. Kittie said she couldn’t light a match in 
her room at night without having Sister Irmingarde 
See it that very instant from her room ’way off in 
another wing of the convent. So Kittie added that 
no one could convince her the light of that burning 
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world was only reaching us now because it had taken 
millions of years to make the weary journey. Kittie 
told me George admitted that astronomers had yet 
several things to learn, and that he didn’t take much 
stock in them, either; and he added that personally 
he had few prejudices and would as soon listen to 
Kittie’s theories as theirs. This pleased Kittie very 
much, of course, so she told him all her theories right 
off. They had a delightful and intellectual conversa- 
tion, but it doesn’t belong in this story, so I will not 
repeat it here. None of what I have said really be- 
longs, but it doesn’t have to. It is only put in for 
atmosphere, anyway, and to get the gentle reader 
interested in Kittie. There is one thing I must add, 
though, while I think of it. George told Kittie that 
very night that my fiction and her science were mak- 
ing life one glad sweet song for him. Those were 
indeed his words, and they bring me right back to my 
fiction now, like the weary bird to its nest. But for 
fear the reader’s mind may be a little confused by 
passing so swiftly from Kittie to the ancient Greeks 
and burning worlds, and then back to Kittie, I will 
repeat my opening remarks: 

My mind was a perfect blank, and Kittie was recit- 
ing about the ancient Greeks. 

Suddenly a word caught my attention. It was 
Beauty. Kittie said the Greeks loved beauty so much 
that they were willing to give their whole lives to 
the pursuit of it. That is exactly the way I feel a 
great deal of the time, so I began to think about the 
sreeks and beauty and how important beauty is and 
how it refreshes the eye and the soul, too. No matter 
how tired I am, for instance, I always feel rested 
when I look at Sister Irmingarde. There is something 
in her eyes and in her face—but I will not begin to 
tell about that now, for if I did I should never get 
back to Kittie and the ancient Greeks. However, I 
looked at Sister Irmingarde for a few minutes and 
felt rested and refreshed, as usual. Then I looked 
at my dear companions, putting the ancient Greeks 
up behind them as a kind of a background—like an 
imaginary frieze, you know—and the shock was so 
great I almost groaned aloud. It was as if I had been 
living blind among horrors and had sud- 
denly been given sight. 

I began with Kittie. Kittie has never 
been beautiful, though she has a lovely 
nature and a sweet expression. Several 
years ago, before she got so fat, she used 
to look really soulful at times. But no 
fat person can possibly look soulful, as I 
have oft pointed out to Kittie. As I 
looked at her now I saw clearly that she 
had almost-obscured her soul, as it were, 
by chocolate cake and pickles and mar- 
malade and fudge, for, next to her dear 
mother, Kittie loves rich food. Elsewhere, 
as real writers say, I have told how I 
“reduced” Kittie and took off twenty 
pounds of her flesh in three weeks. But 
by this time Kittie, alas! had gained them 
back again. 

Much as I loved Kittie, I averted my 
eyes from her and looked at Maudie Joyce. 
Maudie is usually rather nice to look at. 
But now she was studying hard, with her 
left hand thrust through her hair, and her 
hair all rumpled, and her knees crossed 
(in spite’ of all the nuns have said about 
that!), and -her teeth chewing her lower 
lip the way they do when she is nervous. 
So I had to stop looking at her, for beauty 
was not in her, as the poet says. 

Then, like the-Greeks of old, I went 
on a quest for beauty. Of course I sat 
in my seat just the same. It was only 
my eyes. that moved—but they roamed 
from face to face in that great class-room, 
and with every roam my heart grew 
heavier. I have already told my gentle 
readers how keen my insight is. They 
will not be surprised to learn, therefore, 


I TOLD HER I HAD BLEMISHES WHICH WORRIED MY 


that as I looked from face to face I knew just why 
each one was not beautiful; and, what was much more 
important, I knew what to do to improve it. 

Kittie James was fat, as I have said, and her 
complexion was pasty because she ate too much. 
Adeline Thursten was round-shouldered from writing 
poetry. Mabel Blossom had chewed the inside of her 
face and pulled at her lips and ears till it was hard 
to imagine how they would look if she ever let them 
alone. Maadie did the same thing, though she had a 
queenly carriage. Mabel Muriel Murphy, though neat 
and tidy, looked as if she hadn’t any emotions. She 
was just placid and peaceful, like a cow contented 
with her cud. (That is more alliteration. Please 
read it aloud and see how nice it sounds.) Janet 
Trelawney was too thin. She had no graceful curves. 
And so it went. Every girl I looked at had something 
the matter with her. Even my own appearance had 
faults, though I forgot about these till Maudie Joyce 
and Mabel Blossom and the other girls pointed them 
out to me in the evening. But of this more anon, as 
real writers say. 

I hope the gentle reader knows me well enough by 
this time to realize that, after I had grasped all this, 
I did not remain idle. Nay, I called a meeting of 
the girls in our special set that very night. I asked 
them to come to my room so we could talk as long as 
we pleased without being interrupted. 

They were not very enthusiastic when they came. 
You see, I had to make them understand right off 
how vital the matter was, and to do that I had to 
tell them immediately what was the matter with their 
looks. So I did it. I said it was necessary, of course, 
to be perfectly frank, no matter how much frankness 
hurt the victim. I said I was like a surgeon, causing 
pain for the patient’s good. Then I told the girls the 
worst things about themselves, and said I’d tell them 
more when we met and how to remedy these sad de- 
fects in their appearance. 

They were not a bit grateful. When they came in 
the evening they all talked at once and wasted a great 
deal of time teliing me what was the matter with 
my looks, instead of getting right to work on them- 
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selves, the way I wanted them to do. But I finally 
comforted them by saying that I knew I looked worse 
than any one else. I didn’t think I did, really, away 
down in what Mr. James calls my “abysmal self”; 
but they did: and they all gave so many reasons for 
thinking it that I simply couldn’t fix my mind on the 
ancient Greeks for almost an hour. 

At last they let me talk awhile, and I told them 
what a wonderful power beauty was, and that there 
wasn’t any of it at St. Katharine’s so far, but how 
we might get some if we tried. Mabel Blossom spoke 
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right up and said she thought so, too, and that she 
had an Idea. Usually I am a little afraid of Mabel’s 
ideas. They are not practical. But she seemed very 
business-like and in earnest, so I invited her to ex- 
press it then and there. 

Mabel got up very solemnly and said everything I 
had said was true, and that there was much to be 
done, and we must all put our shoulders to the wheel. 
But she said if every girl worked by herself nothing 
would be accomplished. Each girl would put cold 
cream on her face for a few nights and then forget 
about it. But, Mabel said, if the whole school worked 
on one girl the results ought to be glorious. Every- 
body cheered that and they all talked at once, but 
Mabel Blossom lifted her lily hand and checked them, 
for she had more to say. As I looked at her I had 
a strange sinking sensation—for full well I knew 
now what this would be. I was right, too, as I most 
always am. It is wonderful how I can tell what the 
girls are going to do even before they do it. This 
is partly, of course, because I know the girls so well; 
but most of my strange insight is due to the artist’s 
knowledge of the poor, weak Human Heart. 

While I was thinking these thoughts Mabel went 
right on talking. She said that, as I was the girl who 
thought of the plan, I ought to be the subject of the 
experiment. She said that was only fair to me—to 
let me be the first girl to get the good of my own 
idea. Besides, she said, I had confessed that I needed 
it most. I tried to speak and tell her I didn’t want 
to be so selfish; but she raised her voice.and made 
a motion that I should be the girl, and Maudie Joyce 
seconded it, and in another minute it was carried 
unanimously. Perhaps the gentle reader thinks he 
can imagine my emotions,'but he can’t, so I will de- 
scribe them myself, 

It is a strange and unsettling feeling to have a 
beautiful idea and tell it to one’s dear companions, 
and then have them take it and change it so one hardly 
knows it oneself. I didn’t exactly want to go on with 
the plan, and yet I couldn’t stand the thought of 
dropping it and having the girls laugh at me. I had 
wanted to improve the looks of the whole school. Now 
the whole school wanted to improve my looks, I had 
wanted them to put their shoulders to the wheel, and 
now they wanted me to be the wheel! Still, as Mabel 
Blossom pointed out, the principle was the same, and 
it was the principle that was important. Mabel said 
that after the school had made me perfect they would 
have a model to go by and could make themselves 
perfect, too, avoiding the mistakes they would natural- 
ly make at first with me. She said sometimes whole 
features were changed by beauty work, and of course 
errors were apt to cresp in; but she was sure the 
girls would do the best they could. She said she 
thought the way to begin was for me to stand out 
in the center of the room and let the girls study me, 
and discuss my physical faults and how to correct 
them. She put that motion, and Janet Trelawney 
seconded it, and it was carried unanimously like the 
first—and all the girls seemed perfectly delighted. 

Was that fair? I would pause for a reply, but it 
is not worth while. Full well do I know what the 
reply would be. 

Finally they let me speak. I said I thought it would 
be better to rest now, after doing so much, and begin 
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cur new work the next night. But Mabel said no, 
and the other girls agreed with her. She said the time 
to begin was at once, while they were full of eager- 
ness and enthusiasm, and would I please hurry and 
get into the middle of the room. She dragged a foot- 
stool forward and made me stand on it, and all the 
girls stood around and studied me and looked more 
and more depressed; and ever and anon they shook 


. their heads and sighed. Mabel reminded them of what 


I had said about being perfectly frank and using 
the surgeon’s knife; and she told the girls not to 
mind my feelings, because everything they said, even 
if it seemed harsh and cruel, would be for my good. 

For a while no one spoke. They all seemed too 
discouraged. But finally Adeline Thurston said that 
of course my feet were too big, but she didn’t see 
that anything could be done about them. Mabel said, 
very crossly, that she didn’t see what could be done, 
either, and that there was no sense in starting with 
the simply impossible things. She said it would be 
better to begin by telling me that the green dress I 
was wearing made my skin look exactly like a lemon, 
and she had often thought I ought to know it. 

Maudie Joyce said it was the way I wore my hair 
that had always worried her more than anything else 
about me. She didn’t think it went with the shape 
of my head. But when all the girls agreed to that, 
too, and Mabel urged her to suggest something bet- 
ter, Maudie said she couldn’t think of anything that 
would make my head a good shape and that she 
guessed the hair was like the feet—too hard to take 
up at first. Then there was a long silence and they 
all looked more discouraged than ever. I made up 
my mind that very minute never to have another 
idea if I could possibly help it. 

Finally Kittie James said, timidly, that there was 
a curve in my chin that might make it look dovble 
when I was older, so all the girls made suggestions 
about this and agreed that I must give my chin fifty 
up-strokes with the backs of my hands every night 
and every morning. They passed that unanimously, 
too; and Mabel Muriel Murphy said my mouth was 
beginning to droop at the corners, and she thought 
fifty upward strokes night and morning might remedy 
that in a few years. She said she had seen her mother 
do it. 

The girls were getting enthusiastic again. Maudie 
said one of my teeth was crooked, but she knew a 
dentist in Chicago who would straighten it while there 
was yet time if I would wear a wedge for three months. 
Mabel Muriel asked if anything could be done about 
my ears, and they decided nothing could without risk- 
ing my hearing, but they advised me to wear my hair 
over them. Adeline Thurston said she had always 
thought it was a pity my hands were so large, but 
she supposed it was because I played the piano so 
much; and Kittie James asked if it wouldn’t help my 
eyebrows to have about half the hair taken out of 
them. Mabel Blossom said my eyes were all right, 
and it was lucky they were, with so much wrong in 
other places. But she added that they had a near- 
sighted look, and I might form the habit of squinting 
if I wasn’t careful. She said she knew one girl with 
eyes like mine who squinted so much no one could 
bear to look at her. 

Kittie James said she wouldn’t listen to anything 
about my eyes, because she simply loved them. I 
looked gratefully at Kittie, but before the look really 
got over to her Kittie said she was afraid I would 
have to work hard before my carriage would be erect 
and graceful; and Maudie said specialists were doitg 
wonders for noses now; and Janet Trelawney, who 
hadn’t spoken before, but who looked more discour- 
aged over me than most 
any one else, said that 
she thought it would 
help my general effect a 
lot if I didn’t talk so 
fast. Kittie James spoke 
up again and said I was 
neat, anyway, and they 
all agreed that I was 
and seemed glad to be 
able to say something 
pleasant at last. Then 
they sat and looked at 
me awhile, and sighed 
and seemed more de- 
pressed than ever. 

At last Adeline Thur- 
ston began to talk about 
my literary faults, but 
you’d better believe I 
stopped that and pointed 
out with icy dignity that 
my looks and not my art 
were what they were 
there to criticize. Mabel 
Blossom agreed with me; 
and she reminded the 
girls that if they began 
to talk about my lit- 
erary faults, too, they’d 
never get through. 

That started them off 
again, and they got pen- 
cils and paper and took 
notes which I need not 
repeat here and made 


- out a list of daily rules 


for me to follow. There 
were hundreds of rules 
when they got through, 
and the list looked miles 
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long. I tore it up as soon as I was alone, but I re. 
member some of the things I was to do. Here they are: 

Walk five miles a day with a book on your head. 

Push the corners of your mouth up every night and 
fasten them up with court-plaster. 

Pull half your eyebrows out with pincers. 

Sleep with a rubber band under your chin. Rub 
your chin every morning with a lump of ice as large 
as a hen’s egg. Keep rubbing till the ice is meltec, 

Wear a Greek fillet around your hair and keep your 
head erect with a velvet strap from the fillet to the 
back of your collar. 

Consult your companions before you buy a new dress, 
to be sure they can stand it. 

There were millions of other things, but I was too 
hurt to pay much attention to them. I saw, however, 
that if I did even a quarter of them every day | 
wouldn’t have time to do anything else. 

After they finished writing the things for me to do 
they were pretty tired and quiet for a while. I had 
a chance to say a few words myself, and you’d better 
believe I did. I said I was very much interested in 
all they had told me, but that it seemed a dreadful 
thing for me to be getting all the attention wien 
others needed so much. I urged them again to go 
into the thing together. I pointed out how much 
more fun it would be to take the exercises at the same 
time, and do all the queer things together, and tien 
talk it over, than for one person to do it alone. se. 
sides, I reminded them, it would be very unpleas:nt 


-for me, after I was perfect, to have to look at tiem 


the way they were now. Before I had finished talk ing 
half the girls came over to my side, and the «nd 
of it was that they all began to tell one another of 
serious faults they had observed in one another. 

Then things got exciting. They forgot all alwut 
me, and I was glad they did for a few minutes. | 
sat back and looked on. I didn’t say much more 
about how the girls looked. I had told them already 
most of the worst things; but different girls kept 
calling to me every minute to ask if something sime 
one else said was really true—and of course I usually 
had to agree, because it ’most always was true. 

At last, out of all the confusion, we eVolved a plan 
of work. We decided to keep the beauty culture rizht 
in our own class and to help one another all we could 
for one week. A list of recommendations was to be 
given to every single girl to suit her case, and shie 
was to work as hard as she possibly could to correci 
the imperfections her dear companions couldn’t stand. 
We saw from my list how impossible it would be to do 
everything, so each girl was to work on one or two 
vital things. 

For example, Kittie James had to walk five miles 
a day with a rubber undervest on and not eat a thing 
except at the convent table. Mabel Blossom had to 
do all her studying with her hands tied, so she couldn't 
pull her features about. Adeline Thurston said she 
thought it would be simply fascinating at the en: of 

(Continued on page 364) 
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AND HOW I BROUGHT 
IT TOGETHER 


> DO not believe that ours was 
an unusual case. There were six 
of us besides dad and mamma. 
But on the day on which my 
story begins, as far as family 
ties go, for each of us the others 
might almost as well have been 
dead. Yet 1 do not believe that 
our case was exceptional. 

I was the oldest: the old-maid sister. Dad, mamma, 
and I lived together—that is, we shared the same 
house and sometimes ate our meals together. Dad 
didn’t pay much attention to any of us—we had let 
him go long before and he was now too tired and in- 
different to pick us up again. 

Mamma was ashamed of me. She felt I was a social 
failure. I was really sorry for her about this, for an 
old-maid daughter with a philanthropic bias was 
rather a blot on any social record such as mamma’s. 
And poor mamma had always prided herself on being 
so successful. 

The day that I began to realize all this was dad’s 
birthday. I should never have known it if I had not 
been going through an old bookcase to see what books 
I could find to send to our Mission Bazaar. And I 
came across one shabby little velume published in 
the sixties, and on the fly-leaf was written, “To dear 
Henry on his tenth birthday, February 7, 1862.” So 
I discovered that that day must be dad’s birthday 
and it made me think. 

I sat down and looked about the 
room. Not a very home-like room, and 
that was my fault, for I was supposed 
to be the housekeeper. And somehow 
those stiff rows of chairs set me won- 
dering if it could not all have been 
different. How did it come that dad, 
mamma, and all of us meant so little 
to one another? 

| have heard it said that old houses 
tell the life stories of the people who 
live in them. And I believe it now, 
for a restless spirit seemed to take 
hold of me then, and as I wandered 
from room to room it came over me bit 
by bit just how it was that our family 
had drifted so far apart. 

So I glanced around the cheerless 
sitting-room, which, had I only not 
been so blind to my real duty, should 
have been a cozy resting-place for the 
whole family. The deep windows held 
no invitingly cushioned seats. Heavy 
rep curtains shut out all light and 
air they possibly could. A leather sofa 
occupied the draughty corner next the 
door and around a center-table loaded 
with dictionaries, gazetteers, the army 
list, and other forbidding volumes were 
stifly set some uncomfortable uphol- 
stered chairs long since banished from 
the drawing-room. No cozy evenings had ever been 
spent there; the gas-grate was unfriendly, and the 
center chandelier gave a poor light for reading. 

And then it came over me with a rush that this 
sitting-room was all my fault. Would the boys have 
drifted off as they had done had they had a cozy, 
comfy den in which to lounge and read and smoke? 
Would not some good reading-lamps and an: open 
fireplace in this room have done more to keep our 
family together than all my prayers and tears? 

The drawing-room was the next room which had 
something to tell. A great, cold room with unfriend- 
ly chairs and formal ottomans stranded in the midst 
ot a bleak magnifi of Aub carpet. 

And then as I went slowly up-stairs even the great, 
wide stairease seemed to have something to say about 
it all. Even then I seemed to see dad as, hurried 
and preoceupied, he passed us on his way to the hall, 
where he stopped for a moment to throw on his over- 
coat before being swallowed up in the city. How 
often had we as children been forbidden to climb 
those fascinating steps because “your papa is rest- 
ing and must not be disturbed.” For years we had 
scarcely seen dad, and long before we grew to young 
manhood and womanhood we had certainly ceased 
to know him. But it was not his fault—there were 
8ix of us to feed, clothe, and educate; and then, you 
must remember, mamma was an ambitious woman! 

At the head of the stairs 1 passed into the room 
Which had belonged to my eldest brother. I sat 
down on the edge of the bed and a great lump came 
Into my throat. 

For ours had been a family where “anything” is 
considered “good enough for the boys.” A cheap 
little iron bedstead with a shabby, dark coverlet; 
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a dressing-glass in such a poor light that a cracked 
shaving-mirror had to be tacked on the wall by the 
window, and a couple of heavy chairs completed the 
furniture. Nothing was there that would make a 
boy’s room comfortable or that would induce him 
to take a pride in it. No bookshelves, no writing- 
table, not one comfortable seat. Is it even necessary 
for me to state that Tom had decided to go West? 

The next door down the corridor was a great, big, 
sunny room which my two younger sisters had 
shared. Here everything was luxury. Rose-papered 
walls, white furniture upholstered in pale blue, two 
little writing-desks, two dressing-tables, two clothes- 
closets—two— 

Was that the reason, then? Neither of these girls 
had ever had to give up to the other. None of the 
wholesome discipline of sharing had been theirs. No 
waiting for some one else to get through with the 
mirror; no friendly squabbles over which closet hooks 
belonged to which. It broke on me with a great 
light that this might be the very reason why my two 
sisters, sweet and charming as they undoubtely were, 
had grown up to be two of the most complacently 





“NO MORE WANDERING FOR ME,” TOM ANNOUNCED 


selfish women I had ever known. Marian, so ab- 
sorbed in movements, political and educational, that 
she literally had not a minute’ to give her family; 
Addie, so immersed in her husband and children that 
she seemed almost to have forgotten that she ever 
had other claims. 

Jack’s and Ted’s room came next—the dear old 
harum-scarum twins whose one idea had always 
seemed to be mischief. Here again everything was 
comfortless. Odd furniture, a worn carpet, and a 
hideous paper faded in patches were the only things 
which struck the eye. Oh, those little patches—each 
one a silent witness to Jack’s famous gallery of stage 
beauties! How weli I remember mamma's horror as 
she ordered the entire lot to be taken down and 
thrown into the furnace! Too late to save the wall- 
paper, however, for by that time they had been up 
for several months, so few and far between were 
mamma’s visits to the boys’ rooms. 

So once again I started musing. Supposing that 
the twins’ room had had prettily tinted walls, with 
here and there a good sporting picture or college 
group, would Jack have been so ready to plaster the 
walls with dog-eared newspaper prints? Would he 
not rather have felt when he came to his room at 
night that there might be other things worthy of a 
“real man’s” interest besides the stage? And sup- 
posing that gallery of chorus girls had not been per- 
petually staring him in the face, would the other 
twin, Ted, have got so accustomed to the ordinary 
type of pretty face which eventually infatuated him 
from behind a cigar-store counter? Little things— 
yes—none of them exactly sufficient reason for our 
boys drifting away as they had done, but all to 
gether, surely more than enough! 


APART 


BY 
ELEANOR GIBSON TAIT 


Our little world, of course, knew all about it. Jack 
was a rake, so they said; a disgrace to his family. 
And then they would go on to remark how unfor- 
tunate that Ted had made such a singularly objection- 
able marriage. 

I went to my own room last and there I saw my- 
self. A colorless, uninteresting room, with its dress- 
ing-glass in the darkest corner. I had never taken 
any pains to make myself look pretty. So it really 
was easier to have one’s mirror in a dark corner, and, 
after a single glance at the blurred silhouette which 
was ‘all the mirror could reflect in that light, com- 
placently proceed on the assumption that one’s has- 
tily brushed hair and pinned collar were “all right.” 

A pile of mission reports lay on the table at the 
window beside a Bible and a calendar advertising 
somebody’s breakfast food. No little writing-desk for 
the scribbling of friendly notes, no handy work-basket 
for the stitch in time. A drab, colorless room re- 
flected what I for the first time realized was a drab, 
colorless personality. 

Too late? Not a bit of it! With one flying step 
I crossed the room and dragged my dressing-table into 
a decent light. My hair has a natural wave and in 
less than ten minutes I had it arranged in loose, wavy 
masses instead of in the tight twists which I had 
found so easy to dispose of in the morning. Nothing 
could ever make me care for gimeracks, but in less 
than half an hour a big blue bowl of yellow daffodils 
smiled at me from the little table. Books, too, | 
brought out, and I hunted around until 
I found a rocking-chair of the right size 
and this I piled with some soft blue 
cushions. Within twenty-four hours 
the walls glowed with some water 
colors; pretty chintz curtains hung at 
the windows, and a bright rug covered 
the somber carpet. 

But it didn’t stop there! After I and 
my room had been renovated inside and 
out a change took place in every room 
in the house. I wasn’t going to be 
beaten—and I resolved there and then 
to try to win back some of the family 
love I had let go so carelessly. I re- 
solved to win back Tom and Jack and 
Ted; to make our house just as at- 
tractive to Marian as her club-rooms, 
and to make “ grandpa’s” good times 
headquarters for Addie’s children. That 
much at least I still could do. 

So when Tom came home suddenly for 
a visit he found a real home awaiting 
him. A cozy den, where he could read 
and lounge some and entertain his 
friends, was but one of the changes. 
Instead of banishing him to the top of 
the house I prepared a room on the sec- 
ond floor, a big sunny room prettily 
papered and well furnished with 
table, desk, comfortable chairs, well- 
stocked bookcase, and last, but not least, a splendid 
reading-lamp. The immediate result of even this 
tardy thoughtfulness was that Tom announced firmly 
after his arrival, “No more wandering for me!” 

The mere fact that the eldest boy was now at home 
made it easy to win back Jack, who had always re- 
garded his big brother as a hero. And what fun 
those two did have exchanging reminiscences over 
the den fire. Dad nodding in his easy-chair by the 
table and mamma and [I cosily playing bezique under 
the reading-lamp! It makes my heart glow now to 
think of it! 

Even Marian was not long in discovering that ours 
was now a real home where both she and her club 
friends could come for a little taste of home life. And 
Addie seems never to be quite so happy as when she 
brings the children over to spend the day at “ grand- 
pa’s and grandma’s.” 

And who do you think helped me plan all the 
renovating and reorganizing but Ted’s wife—that little 
wife who had first charmed him from her place at a 
cigar-store counter! A sensible, practical little body 
T discovered her to be after I had made up my mind 
to pocket all false pride and welcome her as my 
brother’s wife ought to be welcomed. No—she didn’t 
turn out to be a princess in disguise—but we all love 
her for what she really is, and it does my heart good 
to hear Ted’s voice thrill as he insists, “I can only 
lend you my wife for an hour this evening!” 

Oh yes—it’s been worth while and more than worth 
while! Of course it meant trouble and it still means 
daily effort, but I manage somehow to keep abreast 
of it. And every morning and every night my prayer 
is the same: “Lord, help me to keep ours a real 
home!” 
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VIII 
D vis morning in the third week of 
t Mayo’s trial Cowperthwaite, glanc- 
pine as soon as he entered the court- 
room to the place beside her father 
YD that Claire Mayo had occupied every 
Lp day, found it vacant. A sudden stab 
5 of apprehension seemed to drain 
AF the blood out of his veins. “She 
must be ill,” he said to himself, and stumbled into his 
seat. The next moment a tide of hot blood turned his 
face crimson. Then Cowperthwaite knew what had 
happened to him. 

It was a long time before the tumult of all his 
being, the roaring in his ears as his blood raced by 
with its message, subsided enough for him to think 
consecutively. When he could he was lost in amaze- 
ment at his own insanity. That he of all men should 
love Claire Mayo—of all women! 

He tried angrily to shake off the conviction that 
had fallen about him. It was like a silk net whose 
meshes were fine but unbreakable; the strangling maze 
was about the centers of his being. “ What school-boy 
nonsense!” he said to himself. “I’d better get that 
idea out of my head as soon as possible. It might do 
some harm.” But even as he was forming the thought 
in his mind he knew the harm was done. 

Ward that morning had no need to be on the de- 
fensive. Cowperthwaite displayed no desire to meddle. 
Wilson had even to remind him of a small part of the 
prosecution that Ken had grudgingly consented to as- 
sign to him. Whenever he tried to fix his mind on 
the proceedings he was stopped short by this strange, 
paralyzing, craving need of her, need of her mere 
presence. As the morning wore on he had to admit 
that he must give up the hope of seeing her. A queer 
anger rose in the man. She had always been there 
before. Why wasn’t she there then? All the force 
in him was centered in a passionate protest against 
fate. To the intensity of it, it seemed that death 
itself could not be more obdurate than that empty 
chair. Then he jeered at himself for going into 
hysterics over so slight a thing. But he knew all the 
time underneath it all that the separation of the 
moment was only a sign of the utter irreconcilable 
division between them, the grim fact that the daughter 
of the man whom it was his deepest conviction to 
fight could not have been more absolutely forbidden 
to him if the warning hand had indeed been Death’s. 

“Tt’s sheer lunacy,” he said to himself, with a big 
upheaval of his will. “I won’t think of her a mo- 
ment longer.” 

For a time his resolution held. He~kept it down, 
this insistent need of her, need of the thought of 
her to nestle close at his heart, of her tranquil eyes, 
of her warm charm, so much more seductive because 
it breathed of everything that was sweet and clean 
in its elemental completeness. He held it down until 
it was a mere low, unregarded ache humble in its 
jack of insistence. Then he told himself that he had 
conquered, his brief moment of insanity was over. He 
was himself again. 

In this mood of triumph he leaned forward. 

“T’d like a few minutes with that witness,” he said 
to Ward, pausing to consult his notes. Even Ken’s 
start of surprise and the ungraciousness of his assent 
did not perturb Cowperthwaite. He felt himself so 
much his own master that he could not be disturbed 
by lesser foes. He put his few questions tersely, tell- 
ingly. A murmur of response followed; he had scored 
for their side. Even Mayo marked it with a grunt of 
protest. Cowperthwaite’s eyes were deflected to the 
vacant chair. “If she were here that would have 
hurt her,” he thought, with a pang of masterful tender- 
ness. The pitiful line of her lip when she was troubled 
and wouldn’t show it flashed before his vision as clear- 
ly as if it were there red and quivering. The dull 
ache crashed into triumphant agony. All his brave 
effort was overthrown. Back it all rolled. 

By the time of the noon recess he thought again 
he was his own master; the ache was so deceptively 
quiet that he didn’t suspect it was a little harder. 
He shook off Wilson, who obviously wanted to lunch 
with him. As he got near the primitive café they all 
for some reason frequented the lawyer came across 
a group of Mayo’s friends. His instinct was to join 
them. “They might say something about her,” he 
thought, hungrily. “Mayo may have said whether 
she was ill.” The anger at himself for his own child- 


ishness was no greater than his wrath at the fate 
that had made it impossible for him even to ask for 
her welfare. He clenched his hands as he realized 
that anything might happen to her and he not know! 
And the least one of Mayo’s following could boldly 
ask about her! 

Somehow the afternoon passed, an uncanny phantas- 
magoria to Cowperthwaite, kept in order by a pains- 
taking effort not to show that his state of mind was 
anything unusual. He became crafty in hiding what 
he found he was powerless to prevent. ,It came to a 
time when merely not to turn to the: man next him 
with her name on his lips seemed something to be 
proud of. When he realized that, Cowperthwaite 
caught himself up. 

“Tf this keeps on I'll have to have a guardian,” 
he muttered, grimly, to himself. But his habit of 
believing in himself came to the front and*he laughed 
the panic down. 

It must have been well toward the end of the 
afternoon when he was goaded past all endurance. It 
was impossible to sit still. He jumped up with a 
smothered exclamation. Hardly pausing to mutter 
something sidelong to Wilson that might’ be taken 
as an explanation, he left. 

Out in the street his madness—if it was madness— 
he was assuring himself that it was the first moment 
of ordinary common sense he had ever known—per- 
sisted and grew strident. He walked the crowded 
streets unseeingly. His eyes were so filled with one 
vision, the spectaele he had conjured up of her face 
with love glorifying it, that he had a sense of a mag- 
nificent panorama accompanying him. The vague 
recollection of the quarter of the city in which Mayo 
lived must have unconsciously guided him. - He didn’t 
know he had directed there the stride of his glorious 
intoxication, but he found himself -before Mayo’s 
house. 

For just one moment he raised his eyes. to its com- 
fortable, red-brick plainness and wondered at himself. 
What if some one should see him! The inference that 
he was in collusion with Mayo would be a perfectly 
natural one. It. was sheer insanity for him to be 
there. The next instant he had rung the bell. It 
seemed a mysterious thing when a fresh-cheeked maid 
answered the door; it was.more magical still when he 
caught the echo of his own_yoice asking if Miss Mayo 
was at home; he wondered vaguely at the worldly 
wisdom his hands displayed when he saw them extract- 
ing his card from a case. .When, crown to all the 
unheard-of emotion of the day, Claire Mayo stood 
before him he was too overcome by the miracle to 
think of one word that would fit. 

Fortunately it was not necessary for him to find 
a topic. His coming had evidently meant just one 
thing to her. 

“My father?” she asked, breathlessly. Then Cow- 
perthwaite saw that she was frightened. That sobered 
him instantly. 

“He is still in court; there is nothing wrong,” he 
hurried to reassure her. Then he lost himself again 
as he watched the faint pink come back into her 
cheeks. 

“Then it’s some good news you have come to tell 
me? The case is decided for him?” Her eyes sought 
his in the utter simplicity of their appeal. 

Her naive ignorance of the ponderousness of court 
procedure brought a passing indulgent smile to his 
lips, then the wonder of her having found nothing 
inconsistent in his being the bearer of such news 
claimed him. He realized tenderly that it meant 
that somehow instinct in her had made her aware 
of the sympathy in him. 

“Nothing happened to-day of any importance, I 
believe.” He spoke with some vagueness. 

She looked at him rather helplessly. It was evi- 
dent that her courtesy was struggling with the child- 
ish impulse to ask plainly, “Then why did you come?” 
He realized that, too, and smiled again with the 
passionate softening that any thought of the unex- 
plored wonders of her nature seemed to bring. “ Won’t 


you let me take your hat,” she substituted, with her — 


little air of womanliness, “and let me give you tea?” 

He assented weakly, still amazed at himself. There 
was an interval when it was necessary to ring and 
make what seemed to Cowperthwaite some very com- 
plicated arrangements. He, fortunately, didn’t have 
to talk much during this episode. He could watch 
her and so manage to get out a few phrases that 


would. pass muster as more or less conventionally a; 
propriate. The haze lifted long enough for him to 
tell himself that he certainly did need to explain thi; 
unexpected and extraordinary visit of his. And the: 
really seemed to be nothing that would explain i: 
Yet when she was enchantingly seated before lh 
glistening tea equipage the one idea that obsesse| 
him was that if he could once touch her hand, t! 
one nearer to him that had no ring on it, every puzz!« 
in heaven and earth would immediately be explaine:(. 
And when he loosened his grasp on the arm of his 
chair his own hand did automatically waver towar:| 


it. That frightened him, and he incarcerated the ha: 1 


in a pocket. Then the old possession of his craviny 
to know that nothing was really the matter with her. 
that even though she looked so blooming there wi 
not some insidious ailment lurking, overcame ever) 
thing else. As she held out his cup to him he forg 
to take it. 

“You were not in court to-day—I hope you are 
not ill?” 

Claire put the cup down; if she had not it woul 
have fallen. All the strength had gone out of her 
arm. Even in her lack of preparation she could not 
fail to see that some strong anxiety about her, strony 
enough to have changed the keen face she knew by 
heart to a mask for expressing hungry longing, ha: 
moved him. 

She found, after the first instant of stupefaction, 
that she was not really so much surprised, after all. 
Nothing, after all, seemed more natural than that he 
should care; nothing that she had ever done seemed 
more usual than that she should sit there, in her 
familiar drawing-room with him, giving him the little 
symbol of welcome that the little tea-cup spelled. 
Instead of wonder a warm tide of well-being was ris 
ing in her; it fitted in harmoniously with something 
that lay deep that this man should be anxious about 
her, because of her absence. 

“Oh no,” she said, simply; “{£ just—didn’t feel 
that I could go.” 

“Why?” He pressed the matter with a dull in- 
sistence. 

She tried to answer: 

“Why, sometimes it is pretty—hard.” 
failed her at the last. 

That seemed to Cowperthwaite the essence of all 
the unbearable tragedies. He hated himself for hav- 
ing brought it on her. He hated the whole association 
that had brought that mist to her eyes. 

“T’m sorry,” ha managed to mutter. 

“Do you know, I couldn’t help hoping when you 
came that you had somehow grown to know father 
better. I felt sure you wouldn’t persecute any one— 
for, of course, that’s just what this trial is—unless j 
really thought you were right.” 

“What made you think that?” Cowperthwait:’s 
sense of the larger issue was quite lost sight of in t 
hope that she was going to say something that show d 
some special belief in him. 

“Oh, how can I tell? It’s just that you feel thiny:. 
And then ”—she seized on something she could qu: 
with evident relief—* father once said that you wire 
honest—‘ straight,’ I think he called it. And, y. 
know, from father that meant a great deal.” 

“Tt’s all very well for her to say that,” Cowp:r- 
thwaite was thinking in fatuous complacency. ~ '!t 
was evident from the look in her eyes that she i ‘t 
there was this something between us.” 

But she turned on him. And when Cowperthwa ie 
saw the indignation in her flushed face he wished t!.t 
he were dead. 

“How can you find fault with my father? I jist 
have to think that it’s because you don’t know. !|' | 
didn’t— You don’t know him. And it isn’t fair to \t- 
tack him unless you do. My father dishonest! |le 
has never given his word without making it god. 
And he has never been disloyal to a friend in his li'..’ 

It cost Cowperthwaite a good deal to shake ‘is 
head reluctantly. He felt that he had to put down 
his tea-cup and go. He rose. 

That he should go was just the one thing t/t 
Claire hadn’t expected. Everything seemed to be {2!!- 
ing away from her. She had an impression that «ll 
existence would cease if he got outside the dovr- 
Desperate need requires desperate remedies. A (!!> 
tinctly unmaidenly impulse seized on Claire. Under 
its influence she looked at Cowperthwaite, deliberate 
petition in: her eyes. 


Her voice 

















“Jf you only could understand him better! And 
then we could be friends!” 

In spite of her petition—it would probably be more 
accurate to say because of it—Cowperthwaite mustered 
up all his reserve strength and left. 

Cowperthwaite was so angry with himself at the 
suspicion of flight in his departure that he failed to 
recognize a man whom he almost ran into at the bot- 
tom of the steps. The active member of the Civic 
(lub, whem it happened to be, looked at him in some 
surprise when he observed from what house he was 
coming and marked, in greater surprise, Cowper- 
thwaite’s lack of recognition of him and the frantic 
haste with which the lawyer tore down the street. 

Cowperthwaite walked some blocks without any more 
explicit emotion than that rage at himself. Then 
when, with suspicious suddenness, arguments began to 
push into his mind that tended to prove that Boss 
Mayo, after all, had probably done more good than 
harm, he awoke to the consciousness that he was being 
tempted. 

Life had never aroused in Will Cowperthwaite any 
very overwhelming longing to do forbidden things. 
Vitally alive and young and full of healthful response 
to te appeal of every form of experience 
as he was, his mind had been, perhaps, 
the dominant factor with him. Therefore, 
beyond an oceasional convivial impulse tow- 
ard the glass beyond the safe one—an im- 
puls easily dismissed—and the transient 
thrill from the invitation of a dallying 
woman’s eye, he had gone free and scath- 
less. Fastidiousness made him invulnerable 
to some assaults, the rigorous moral habit 
of his upbringing to some others. He had 
never known how to be thankful for his 
own immunity. In decorous concert with 
church-going people he had begged to be 
preserved from a mythical temptation that 
had acquired a cer- 
tain ecclesiastical 
dignity from such 
public, stained-glass- 
lighted wholesale 
confession. He had 
never really known 
the meaning of the 
word he used. He 
had supposed the sins 
he prayed to ward 
off had very much 
the same appeal to 
him as to others. He 
had rather wondered 
what was the use of 
invoking the aid of 
the Almighty 
against shadowy 
legions that were so 
easily routed by the 
mere exercise of a 
sane man’s will. He 
could never have 
been tempted save 
by the greatest of 
all temptations. And 
when it came he was 
totally unarmed to 
contend with the 
storm of rebellion 
against the prohibi- 
tion that had gone 
hand in hand with 
his knowledge of 
love for Claire. 

Why, what did it 
matter if she was 
Mayo’s daughter? 
For the first time in 
his man’s life—no 
thought of Ruth 
came to trouble his 
unquestionable con- 
clusion —he loved! 
He had waited for 
the coming of the 
Woman. In an in- 
stant he knew every 
hidden beauty of her heart and spirit. It was not 
only that his arm tingled with the longing to just 
hold her, The instant miracle had struck the blind- 
ness from his eyes. He saw that she had from the 
first moment spoken with exquisite rightness to the 
straive sense of knowledge that had been always his. 
Ever, atom of her body, and that only less tangible 
Sweetness that is named spirit, was in tune with every 
puls:‘ion of the consciousness that was named him- 
self. It was achingly sweet just to think of her. 
God ordained and God appointed their love, he had 
not 1 doubt of it. What could muddy, then, any ap- 
proach that led to her? 

After all, he liked Mayo. The Big Man’s course 
Was perfectly justifiable from one point of view. 
Everything in life was such a muddle of good and 
had, Low eould any one tell what was abstractly right 
and what was wrong? Wasn’t the life of a man like 
Mayo of more practical effect than a dozen of the 
theorists that fought against him? What of humane 
good had he himself ever done who judged him? What 
action of his own life could approximate the number 
of families that Mayo had been maintaining—his hench- 
men to be sure, but receiving, in return for their 
tllegiance, protection and safety and bread to fill the 
mouths at home, Look at the tired work-worn women 
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whose only outings were the ones that Mayo had pro- 
vided.. Look at the food, the work, doctor’s service, 
nurse’s care he stood sponsor for! Why, the grip of 
the man’s hand was better than a pension! It was 
just a matter of adjusting his own ideas a bit, sup- 
pressing his theories. Then—~-for he could take care 
of Lyman—then Claire! 

So far Cowperthwaite had gone before the end of 
his madness came. Then with a self-disgust that was 
intolerable he saw’ himself, a man ready to sell his 
honor for the thing he wanted. 

In the terrific revulsion of feeling that turned his 
face, alone as he was, a shamed red, the man knew 
that no happiness so tainted could be worth having. 
He knew that he could take no road to Claire that 
involved the dimming of the only light he had to 
go by. He made his decision, and he thought that 
fact alone would hold it. 

But he, found that he was only at the beginning 
of a strife that was new with every heart-beat. And 
each time he threw off the giant that attacked him 
his enemy picked himself up from the earth he came 
from and rushed at him, stronger for defeat. ‘“ Where 
are the men that tell you that each time you master 
atemptation it 
grows weaker?” 
Cowperthwaite mut- 
tered, grimly, “I'd 
like to have one of 
’em right here now!” 
He felt that he was 
being shaken by each 
successive blow. So 
he gave up fighting 
and tried to walk 
until he was too 
tired to think. 

Cowperthwaite 
never knew just 
where he wandered 
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COWPERTHWAITE MUSTERED UP ALL HIS RESERVE STRENGTH AND LEFT 


that wild night. The thought of dinner never oc- 
curred to him. It was a lovely night and moonlit. 
Put the moonlight only served to make more bitter 
his own struggle, weaving madness into it with in- 
tolerable longing. The streets that he instinctively 
chose were mean and sordid, thronged with unwashed 
men and women trying to get «a fresh breath of air. 
Miles and miles he tore along such teeming districts, 
ignoring his weariness, the drops that trickled from 
his burning forehead, in the attempt to outrace the 
thing that dogged him. 

Gradually, as he flagged, from the mere exhaustion 
of his muscles, his mood from passion changed to a 
softer sadness. His eyes were opened to the sordid 
pageant of jaded men and women that thronged past 
him. Sordid and unlovely, planet-wide from the fair 
girl whose love he fled from, at first he felt irritatedly 
aloof from them. But ultimately he saw in the pass- 
ing faces traces of the same forces that tore him. 
There was often joy in them, love for some one, 
jealousy, longing, sometimes despair. Often he could 
discern clearly the onslaughts of some temptation. 

As the hour grew later it was more often that 
some drunkard lurched against him. At first that 
was only an added source of disgust, but after a time 
he began to wonder what made them what they were. 
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He saw one forlorn, watery-eyed, tremulous creature 
walk deliberately past an open saloon door, pause, 
come back, walk past. As Cowperthwaite watched 
his struggles to withstand the curse that tugged at 
him at last, for the first time in his life, he under- 
stood. “Poor devil!” he thought, with a new real 
comprehension. “The craving’s after him. It’s just 
a toss-up that it’s something else with me.” Then 
suddenly his heart opened wide with a great passion 
of sympathy. “So that’s what it is to have to fight 
something! Can it be that the same hand sends the 
temptation and not the power to resist?” 

The lurching figure wavered back, turned desperate- 
ly, was going in. In the queer dream in which Cowper- 
thwaite seemed to act apart from his own volition he 
reached out a forceful hand to the man’s shoulder, 
pulled him along with him, got him into a clean 
eating-house he had noted. A few words, a little 
money—the derelict was sitting before a plentiful 
nourishing supper, with enough strong coffee, eating 
because he was told to eat. He, too, seemed to yield 
to something outside his own volition. That it was 
Cowperthwaite in this case made little difference to 
either man. A word or so to the not unkindly man 
who kept the place, some more money, Cowperthwaite 
left with assurance that the waif should have shelter 
until he was himself again. 

Out in the streets again, wondering if he could 
at last go to his rooms with any chance of sleeping, 
a sodden woman loitered past him peering out with 
her hopeless, furtive, shameless eyes. And her Cow- 
perthwaite saw with the ‘understanding that seemed 
te turn always into such unjudging gentleness: “ So 
that’s what she had to meet, poor soul! Oh, poor 
soul!” And because of the bill he pressed into her 





hand in passing he saw that she started, looked into 
her hand with incredulous wonder, tried to see who had 
done it, then turned right about and sped with eager, 
purposeful feet back down the way she had come 

It was not until then that Cowperthwaite felt the 
storm that had raged in him for past hours sink into 
restfulness. Whether it was from mere bodily weari- 
ness or from some other reason, he felt very little 
now but peace. He could face his own rooms now 
and sleep. But when he was there among the familiar 
things that he seemed to look at as from a great 
distance, and sat before the window smoking a cigar 
before he went to bed, the thought of Ward and of 
Ruth swept in to destroy his new-found complacency. 
For the first time it came to him with full force 
what he had in great part been responsible for, what 
happiness he had been the means of destroying. He 
knew. More, he 
shook with the pas- 
sion of it as if it had 
been his own life 
with Claire that had 
been -invaded. He 
felt that he knew 
to the full what 
Ken had suffered. 
He loathed himself 
for the part he had 
played. But he 
stopped himself, with 
sane masculine bal- 
ance—as he told 
himself that wrong 
as he had been he 
had at least tried to 
atone. He felt that 
he understood why 
it was taking Ken 
so long to get over 
his enmity. The 
wound had been a 
deep one. “ Poor old 
Ken,” he thought, 
with shamed , ten- 
derness, “I didn’t 
realize. How he 
must have suffered!” 
The first glimmer of 
dawn, a red dawn 
that showed the day 
would be hot, 
reached him where 
he sat lost’ in 
brotherly, sympathetic schemes by which he could 
again be friends with Ken. 

The light warned him that he must get an hour 
or so of sleep. But before he slept Claire’s face, 
momentarily pushed into the background, came back 
to him. In a surging up of all the power within him 
he vowed to himself: 

“Tl not get her that way. I won't let my prin- 
ciples warp by a hair’s breadth. But—somehow—l’ll 
have my girl.” 


For once in her life Claire had been glad that her 
father had a dinner engagement and that she had 
her evening to herself. There was something uncom- 
fortable in the thought of meeting her father’s eyes. 
Moreover, she seemed to have a great deal to think 
about that she could only think about comfortably 
with no one looking on. 

So instead of spending the evening down-stairs, or 
even in her own little sitting-room, she went up to 
her pretty bedroom and sat in the low chair drawn 
up before the window with no light but that which 
came in from the street. 

A busy street it was, much more full of drama than 
any withdrawn locality up-town where all the family 

(Continued on page 362) 











Summer Suggestions 

OW that the vacation season is here let us, every 

one, try to make every spot where there is a 

Happylander a veritable happyland. Scores of 
our young people have already written to me telling 
me where they expect to spend their summer and 
saying, enthusiastically, that they intend taking their 
certificates along so that they may spread the glad 
news of Happyland abroad and afield. I am pleased 
with their interest, but let me mention another im- 
portant matter. This is just the time to take tliat 
winning snapshot for our great prize contest. It’s 
just the time to do the bit of carpenter work that 
will win a splendid tool-box. Do not forget the doll- 
dressing offer or the story and drawing ones. 

I know that you all keep our object in mind from 
the letters I receive. The reports of branch presi- 
dents, happy tidings from interested parents and 
relatives, give me great pleasure, for they show plain- 
ly that kindness to all is guiding and leading our 
great organization to loving results. 

Our State presidents are doing nobly. One little 
twelve-year-old girl among them has sent in seventy- 
five new members and says she has fifteen more ready 
to enter Happyland. She has made a good start 
toward those prize books which are going, by and by, 
to active State presidents. 

Address all mail to Aunt’ Joy, HARPER’s BAZAR, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


The Land of Love 
A FAIRY STORY 

Lity lived in a lighthouse with her father, mother, 
and little sister Martha. As she was alone a good 
deal, she had acquired a habit of talking to her 
books and dolls as if they were alive. On this particu- 
lar summer day she was all: alone in the lighthouse 
except her baby sister. Father was fishing and mother 
had gone over to the mainland. 


SHE MET FIVE LITTLE RAGGED BOYS 


“Oh, dear,” said the child, “how I do wish I had 
a grandmother.” 

She forgot she was talking aloud, as usual, but it 
was so and it chanced to be just that magic moment 
when wishes are answered. 

“Why?” asked some one, and as Lily turned, in 
half fear, there stood a tiny boy fairy. He looked 
like the picture of Cupid on Lily’s nicest valentine. 

“ Because,” stammered Lily, “ grandmas are so good. 
They make little cakes for you and they tell you 
stories of when they were little girls and they have 
more time than mothers do.” 

“ Wish for one,” commanded the boy fairy. 











“Tt ain’t no good; I have, hundreds of times,” 
pouted Lily. 

“Not fairy time,” said the boy, gravely. 
is fairy time now.” 

“Oh, is it?” asked Lily. 
wishes ?” 

“For what,” smiled the fairy child. 

“ For three grandmothers,” exclaimed Lily, eagerly. 


“This 


“ And may I have three 
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“pig!” REPROVED THE BOY 


“ Pig,” reproved the boy, “ you want three grand- 
mothers when every one knows how precious they are. 
Not half enough to go around. Why, often a grand- 
mother has to grandmother five or six children all 
at once and here you are asking for three grandmothers 
as if they were as plentiful as blackberries, pig! Why 
don’t you ask for something that can be bought with 
money ?” 

Poor Lily’s lips trembled. “Well, one, then,” she 
faltered, “a nice one with white hair.” 

“Go to the Land of Love,” advised Cupid, 
vanishing; “you may find one there.” 





Wier ENKI GATS” 


“How did she know?” laughed grandmother, and 
how she chuckled when Lily, rubbing her eyes, «sked 
if the other children got a grandmother also. 

Even after they explained that this was her own 
dear Western grandmother, who had come on a visit 
and had wanted to surprise the little girl, Lily refused 
to believe that the fairies had not had something to 
do with it. 

She wondered what became of the other children 
and if they were as lucky as she was. She was ore 
sure than ever when the next day grandma said: 
“Come into the kitchen, dearie; I am going to make 
some little, round, white, scalloped cakes and you may 
put a lump of red jelly on top of each one. I brought 
some apple jelly made at home.” 

“From red apples that grow in your own orchard, 
grandma?” ventured Lily, with wide-opened eyes. 

“Of course,” answered grandma. “ But how did 
you know?” 

Then Lily told her all about Cupid fairy and the 
dirty little boys, and proving herself a real grand- 
mother thereby the dear old lady listened with respect 
and never laughed once. 

“Tf they come my way, those little lads,” she said, 
“they shall have all the red apples they want.” 

“ Without pay, grandma?” asked Lily, anxiously. 

“The only pay that grandmas who come from the 
Land of Love want,” she replied, “is kisses,” and 
then Lily knew that whatever staid grown-ups might 
say her dream had been real. 


Great-gran’ther’s Grit 

HE was very old. At least I thought so, but now 
that I am a man I know that what then seemed very, 
very old was not in reality an advanced age. We used 
to make him tell us over and over again the story of 
his escape from the Indians. 

“My first remembrance,” he would say, “of my 
childhood life in Texas was of Indians coming, right 
in broad daylight, too, and stealing our horses. | hey 
tried to take me alsg as I clung to dear old gray ‘om 
and tried to save him. 

“T shall always remember how often after that 
my poor mother would make me tell over and over 








The Land of Love. Where could it be? 
The wonderful place where grandmothers 
might be found. 

She would start at once, while the magic 
season lasted, to find it. She had a vague 
notion that a grandmother might not like to 
have baby left alone, so she took little Mar- 
tha with her. 

They went a long way. In the middle of 
a road she met five dirty, ragged little boys, 
and when they heard her errand they said 
they wanted grandmothers also, and they 
would go, too, to the Land of Love. Then 
some little girls joined and some carried 
babies, as did Lily. Every one declared that 
a grandmother was what they wanted most 
of all, and Lily was much troubled for fear 
they would all be disappointed. The little 
boys wanted grandmothers that owned or- 
chards with red apples growing in them. The 
little girls were not particular. They seemed 
to feel that, if they only succeeded in getting 
a grandmother, plenty of good things would 
follow in her ‘wake. 

All of a sudden, as they plodded along, it 
grew dark and a voice that Lily did not 
know said, “ By’ my heart, here they are, 
both sound asleep, bless their sweet little 
hearts.” 

“ Grandmother,” exclaimed Lily, as her eyes rested 
on the dearest, roly-poly, white-haired old lady a lov- 
ing little heart could wish to call “ grandma.” 











I COULD SHOOT WITH BOW AND ARROW 


my name, father’s name, the name of my county and 
State, so that if ever I was captured I could tell ay 
soldiers or rescuers who I was and be restored 
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Ah, it was hard for the poor mothers in 
those wild days. 

« After a while matters seemed to quiet down and 
re very easy and took long hunting trips. I 
had a little iron-gray pony, a little beauty, and one 


my home. 


we we 


y father and I went off on a long trip. It was 
rtly on business, to gather in the scattered stock 
. I was then twelve years old. 


da 


ya 
- well as to get game. 






































HE GRABBED ME BY THE THROAT 


Perhaps if I had stayed with the party it wouldn’t 
have happened, but 1 was bold and in following the 
herders one day I rode aside and alone, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it I was in the midst of a 
land of twenty Indians and riding away from home 
and friends as fast as their horses could take us. How 
my head ached when we reached the camp! They 
had tied me flat on a horse’s back, and to avert my 
rescue had traveled at a break-neck speed for miles. 
I saw tents, squaws, children, and old men, but all 
I cared for was water, for my tongue hung out of my 
mouth; it was so swollen and parched. They were 
not very ugly to me, only I was not allowed to leave 
the camp. After a while they moved ’way back into 
the woods and I felt forlorn, indeed, for I had no 
means of finding my way home then whatever I might 
have had in the first camp. 

“We stayed here a long time. I learned lots of 
things from them. I could swim like.a fish. I could 
shoot with bow and arrow and I could endure hard- 
ships without flinching that once would 
have killed me. But I never forgot my 
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Some Happyliand Mail 

Deak Aunt Joy,—I wish to become a Happylander. 
I live at Turk’s Island in the British West Indies. I 
am ten years old and I have a brother who is twelve. 
We have beautiful weather here the year round. ‘fhe 
winters are delightful and the summers are not as 
hot as in New York. Our trade winds make it cool 
in the summer months, There are lovely shells in 
some parts of this island and people make handsome 
shell-work, using the many different kinds. 

As you may know, this is a salt island and so we 
do not have many flowers. 

The salt looks very beautiful when the fronds are 
forming. When the sun shines upon it, it flashes like 
so many diamonds and changes to many gay colors. 
When piled up in heaps it looks like great white 
mountains. From 


Turk’s Istanp, B. W. I. ELIZABETH FRITH. 








Brother’s letter was welcome and interesting. It 
shall be printed some time. How many Happyland 
Clubs have you there, Elizabeth? 


Craig is Kind to Animals 
Dear Aunt Joy,—I feed my bird and am very kind 
to it. It will hop on your finger. When my dog was 
alive I was very kind to him, and my mother says 
to do for others as I would as they would do to me. 
I am going to have a branch club. I always am good 
to my little friends and let them play with what they 
want. I feed the little sparrows in winter. I try 
to do the best I can to make mother happy. I will 
send in the names and addresses. 
Yours truly, 
Craig SMITH. 
Derroit, MiIcHIGAN. 


Daddy will be Pleased 

Deak AUNT Joy,—I am six years old and I guess 
I am the littlest member of the Happyland Club to 
write all by myself, except mother helps spell some 
words. I like to study and like to try to find out 
the puzzles in the Bazar. My teacher’s name is Miss 
Ada Merchant. She has pretty golden hair. If my 
little letter is published it will please my daddy. 

‘< With love, 

Vincintia HARRELL, 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA. 


I would be glad to hear from all our little Happy- 
land members. Won’t the mothers help them a little 
to write? 


The Lion that Escaped 

Some time ago there was a hunter who wished very 
much to catch a live lion. It is difficult and danger- 
ous to catch a lion by shooting it, but to catch a lion 
alive is more difficult and dangerous still. 

But the natives showed him a trap which they used 
to catch the king of beasts in, and he decided to try it. 
This trap is very strong and quite square, and one 
side of it lifts up on a spring, like one of the old- 
fashioned mouse-traps. A nice piece of fresh meat 





parents. Every night, for fear I might for- 
get, I would repeat my mother’s teaching, 
and, though I liked the outdoor life right 
well, | was always on the lookout for a 
chance to escape. 

“At last it came. All the young men 
were away. The best horses were with 
them. My own little pony was ‘ hoppled’ 
near the camp and the night was pitch 
dark. I crawled out and loosened him. I 
trusted to him to go home if we started 
right. I traveled nights and slept days. 
Pony had plenty to eat, but I got very 
hungry. 

“If my training had not been s80 
heroic I doubt if I should have survived, 
and I might not, anyway, if, as luck would 
have it, on my fifth night’s travel I had 
not run across a hunters’ camp. I remember 
how cautiously I erept up, Indian style, to 

















it and scanned its men before I dared make 
myself known. I remember, too, how 
startled they were and how one grabbed 
me by the throat, thinking I was an Indian 
boy spy. As soon as I could tell them my name they 
made me most weleome and every one of them knew 
about me and told me how my poor mother had grieved 
and mourned and had at last given up all hope of my 
return. 

“They gave up their hunting trip, just begun, and 
took me home. They told father first, as they were 
uncertain how te break the news to mother; but they 
didn’t have to tell her, for when she saw father and 
me coming afar-off she knew at once the truth and 
came running to meet us. 

“To please her,” ended gran’ther, “we moved to 
town and as long as she lived I stayed within 
7" bounds. Pony Bill lived to be twenty years 
0 ‘ed 

We always demanded the full toll of “gran’ther,” 
*o he was always forced to show us the Indian arrow 
that had been taken from his father’s hat during an 
Indian raid and kept as a relic. We handled it rever- 
ently. Even if “ gran’ther ” did say we lived in happier 
times we failed to agree, and that arrow seemed to 
be even a greater connecting-link between that exciting 
es ~ our prosaic present than even “ gran’ther” 
Imself. 


THERE HE WAS WITH ONE FOOT INSIDE 


is put inside for bait, which the lion is unable to 
reach unless he goes inside the trap. As soon as he 
is inside and touches the meat, down goes the door 
and he is a prisoner. 

So the hunter set the trap, and then went away. 
When he came in the morning there was nothing in 
the trap, but just as he was going to set it again, a 
big lion who had 
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to have that lion. And after much patience, when he 
went to look at the trap one morning, there was the 
lion. But not inside. He had evidently thought of 
going in and then decided to back out again, but in 
some way the trap had sprung and one foot was 
caught. And there he was, in front of the trap with 
one foot inside! 

He was in such a terrible rage that the hunter 
thought he would work himself free every moment. 
The coolies came running up, and the hunter taking 
steady aim fired, standing close to the lion. He felt 
sure he could kill him, but just as he fired, the lion, 
maddened with terror and the noise of the gun, gave 
a terrific wrench, and, roaring at the top of his 
voice, tore his bleeding foot out of the trap, and be- 
fore the hunter and the coolies could realize what 
had happened, limped off into the bushes and was 
never seen afterwards. 





Roll of Honor 

Evelyn Haviland, Brooklyn, New York; 
M. Wells, Jr., Bristol, Connecticut; 
Wentworth, New Hampshire; Polly Brooks, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia; Gertrude Murray, Balti- 
more, ‘Maryland; Helen Averill, Los Cali- 
fornia; Jessie West, Danville, Pennsylvania; Lawrence 
Thompson, Delaware, Ohio; David D. Morrow, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Rachel Salisbury, Rockford, [llinois; 
Margaret Healy, Dorchester, Massachusetts; Fred H. 
Yorston, Sawyerville, Quebec; David Craig, Washing- 
ton C. H., Ohio; Henry Iddings, North Platte, Ne- 
braska; Mabel De Witt, Stonewall, Louisiana; John 
I, Reese, Cordova, Maryland; Louise Wilke, Boerne, 
Texas; Emeline Ostrander, Salamanca, New York; 
Paul Brown, Washington, Clarence Rogers, 


Stephen 
Ruth A. 


Gove, 


Angeles, 


Iowa; 


Larchmont Manor, New York. 






















THREE HAPPY LITTLE BUNNIES 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA 
My whole is an important national document. My 
17. 18. 4. 12. 10. is a foreign country. My 2. 3. 4. 8. 
is an adjunct of July. My 7. 15. 13. 14. is a bird. 
My 11. 5. 9. 14. is also a bird. My 19. 20, 21. 22. 23. 
24. is to rely upon. My 6. is one hundred. 
twenty-eight letters. 


I possess 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
A flower puzzle. Violet. Mixed seeds. 
nasturtium, lilac, daisy, marigold, zinnia. 


Carnation, 


A Happyland Prize Offer 

A HANDSOME tool chest to the boy between twelve 
and sixteen years old who does the best bit of car- 
pentry. The boys may have advice, but must do the 
actual work themselves. They should send in photo- 
graphs or careful sketches of their work. 

A handsomely equipped work-box to the girl between 
eleven and sixteen who dresses a doll most attractively. 

A very pretty doll to the child between eight and 
eleven who sends in the photograph of the best-dressed 
doll. 

A camera for the best amateur photograph taken 
during the summer by any Happyland member between 
eight and sixteen years. 

A handsome ink-stand for the best short story by 
a Happylander between eight and sixteen years. 

A handsome box of water-colors for the best draw- 
ing by a Happylander between twelve and sixteen. 

A nice box of water-colors for the best drawing by 
a Happylander between eight and twelve years. 

The articles for competition. may be sent at any 
time between’ now and September Ist. The awards 
will be made December Ist. 





seen the trap and 
been cautious—lions 
are very suspicious 
of anything unusual 
—sprang from the 
bushes, and nearly 
killed him. A lot of 
natives came up, 
making a terrible 


noise, and the lion, St eed cN5eGs Ku taO’ Foswe de ses ca esddccesenses 
getting frightened at 
the noise and confu- a ae ee i ne cies ign & 
sion, ran away. ' 
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though he was badly 
wounded, determined 


All children are invited to join 
Cut out this coupon (or copy it if 


Dear Aunt Joy :—I wish to join Harper’s Bazar’s Happyland Club. 
ewe oo! a bi Rove ind deed P 


s Bazar’s Happyland Club. = There are no fees. 
objects to your cutting her Bazar) and mail it to 


AUNT JOY 
Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York 


promise to do one kind deed every day. 

















PANAMA HAT WITH 
GREEN RIBBON : 
Photographed at joltn Wanamekers, 
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WISTARIA TRIMMING ; 
Qn PALE BLUE STRAW ‘e eae ate ~ 
1 22 John Vaiiamakers Egy Franklin Simon's 
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AN EMBROIDERED LINEN FRO 


Photograpliecd at Best andComp: 245 


black velvet knots, softly shaded flowers, and a beaut 
curved brim faced with flowered organdie. 
The dainty marquisette negligée, with lace insertio 
satin rosettes and ribbon ends, is most fascinating 
A smart lawn frock for a child has dainty Fren 
broidery and macramé lace. It is distinguished 
very simplicity. 


The lingerie hat and muff set are the latest novelty. 


are charming for bridesmaids or for garden fétes. 
are of the finest lace and embroidered batiste. The « 
(AW ARTISTIC ROSE -TRIMM 


Photographed atSimbel Bros? velvet facing of old French blue on the pink straw. 
roses and foliage are of the same delicate DuBarry | 


Fairy-like is the word to describe this dear littl 
of sheerest material. It has tiny tucks and lace ins 
and a soft satin sash. 





HIS smart Panama hat with the green satin aeroplane 
wings is the thing for outing wear, for, although - 


showing enough hair to be becoming, the rolling brim . So tts : 
Gon . LITTLE LINGERIE, PARTY FROCK. The last picture shows the neatest of little piqué [! 


protects the eyes. : . 
The charming white straw hat has a deep lace frill, Shotographed At Best MOCO PENYS with patent-leather belt and beautiful collar of lace. 


lly 
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of pink roses under the hat appears also on the mu'i. 
The becoming lace frill brings out the softness ©! 
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o.4 HAND+-MADE BATISTE BLOUSE 
Vhotographed at Alice Maynards 


and ornaments in the hair is a boon to the girl 

with unruly locks while the summer heat and 
dampness render it so difficult to present a well- 
coiffed appearance. The shops show many charming 
novelties in these bandeaux. 

The glories of Venice are recalled in this shimmer- 
Ing semi-cap of silver net and silver beads with little 
Tosettes of the silver net and beads back of each ear. 
This charming arrangement may be worn around the 
back of the head if preferred. 

The most distinguished effect possible is obtained by 
the use of the wide circle of brilliants with the 
mingling of the black aigrettes with those of king’s 
blue. The ornament is placed at the left side of the 
head and a wave of the hair is drawn through to 
give a soft effect. 


T. present pretty fashion of wearing bandeaux 


ee x et : 
FEATHER &NO BEADED 
ORNAPMEN 7 
Photog naplied at 
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OF RIBBON - COVERED 
WIRE 
Photographed ath Simonsons 


Never did anything express youth and 
springtime as much as this charming arrange- 
ment of fine pink satin bands and pink satin 
rosebuds with tiny sprays of green leaves. 

Each week the shops bloom with a new and 
more tempting array. One only resists one 
fascination to fall before another. 

Too many women limi, themselves in the number 
of their hats—a mistake never made by a French 
woman. An extra hat often saves the expensive one 
purchased in the spring for the early days when the 
sun and wind were less disastrous. The summery hat 
looks out of place then, but now it is essential. 

The rough black of one model is strikingly set forth 
by the smooth silky surface of the white crépe de 
Chine which forms the facing as well as the crown and 
the pointed winged ornament which has something 
the effect of a flower swaying in the breeze, it is so 
light and airy. The use of erépe de Chine is quite the 
newest thing for trimming hats. 

The large hat of fine black straw has an unusual 
facing in the way the black taffeta is folded, which 
makes it very becoming. It has two handsome plumes 
placed at the back, at the right, and has a quiet grace 


OF BLACK 8M0O WA/TE 
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LEGHORN WITH FIELD FLOWERS 
| Shotoyraped at BHitman andCompanys 
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BATISTE @nO FILET LACE 
Photographed at Fire Maynards 


and dignity which make it attractive for a woman 
of almost any age. 

A charming summer hat model is of orange-colored 
straw and faced with black velvet and trimmed with 
grasses and field fiowers in the most wonderful tones 
and shades. The hat has a bewitching sweep. 

A simple but distinctive blouse of lawn has a series 
of fine tucks at each side of the center of macramé 
lace and net insertion. A row of tiny dots give the 
effect of buttons. The same trimming is repeated at 
the side and causes u« general effect of slenderness. 

This last exquisite blouse shows the new heavy ar- 
tistic embroidery from Paris, which is superseding the 
fine lace and embroidery so widely copied by ma- 
chinery. Macramé lace insertion forms the yoke and 
is on the sleeves, which are also ornamented with 
tucks and embroidery. 
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fH] DINNER GOWN of SATIN AID LACE i 


ROM the shops along the Rue de la Paix in Paris 
have emanated numberless suggestions for smart 
dress accessories this season. The shops patron- 
ized almost exclusively by French women are display- 
ing, in addition to the new hats and gowns, some un- 
usually chic head-dresses and attractive blouses which 
bear the stamp of the artistic genius of the Parisienne. 
In the upper right-hand corner is shown one of the 
newest conceits, a head-dress fashioned entirely of 
white maline. The soft, standing ornament is made of 
pleated maline cut in a pointed outline at -the edge 
and wound about a five-inch white wire. 
In the lower corner is pictured one of the new 
blouses of white satin, trimmed with pleated frills of 
cream Chantilly lace. 


The fabric hats, made of satin, crépe de Chine, lace,* 


ete., instead of straw, are imported in great variety. 
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NEW SATIN BLOUSE WITH FRILLS 
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ECRU SUIT. FROM MAISON 
WITH WHITE GIGNET 
SOUTACHE 
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AN EMBROIDERED VOILE BLOUSE \ P ¢ 4 
FROM MAISON GIGNET ke pooh id 
- TAFFETA 
Tae simplest problem of existence this summer <a 4 FACIN 





should be the selection of a becoming hat. — | 

Every epoch of fashion and history in which 
becoming and picturesque headgear was worn is 
represented in the models of the present season. 

We have the tricorne shapes from the reign of 
Louis XV., poke bonnets from the First Empire, and 
the becoming Franz Hals portrait hats with the 
brims upturned at the left side, and the underbrim 
trimming which droops softly on to the hair. 

At the top of this page is shown one of the smart- 
est shapes of the season. This hat, of black hemp, 
with the upward roll at the left side and back, is 
trimmed with black feathers adjusted in the latest 
mode, namely, in two clusters, both slanting some- 
what toward the back of the hat. Almost univer- 
sally becoming is the round hat with the Spanish 
roll. The one illustrated here is of white straw 
with the underbrim faced with black corded taffeta. 
Two white plumes, wired and placed back to back, 
are adjusted so that they stand upright at the left 
side. This hat, as is the fact with most models 
this year, is worn tilted, at quite an angle, up at 
the left side and down at the right. 

The two gowns on this page and the blouse to 
match the street suit give reliable information as 
to details. The suit of serge or linen has the upper 
part of the back of the coat slightly gathered into 
the lower part. The trimming is embroidery or 
soutache braiding, as preferred, and pipings of 
white. The blouse is of fine cotton voile with lace. 

> SSeS } The hat covered with flowered crépe de Chine is 
sag Ra another pretty summer fancy. It has an edge of 
THE POMPADOUR HAT Of STRAWAND SILK ~ tiny rose-buds and a pyramid of blossoms. THE JEWELED EVENING BOW 
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OF DOTTED MUSLIN OR MARQUISETTE 


VERY becoming gown can be made from the. first 
design on this page. Supposing that a muslin or 
marquisette has been the material chosen—a col- 
ored background with white dots—the bottoms of the 
skirt and sleeves are bound with a plain green or blue 
to match. The pleated bands of plain batiste are edged 
with a tiny gathered fold of the same plain muslin 
which likewise forms the girdle and panel sash end. 
Almost every woman has her decided opinion as to 
the color which is most becoming to her. The fair- 
haired girl will invariably center her interest on pale 
blue and pink, though often an untried green, though 
she has never suspected it, will tone in admirably 
with her coloring. 
The desire for pastel shades has been greatly sup- 
planted by colors of a richer note, for they give 
a better background for fichus or scarfs. 
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A FLOWERED MULL DINNER GOWN 


The center design is of flowered mull made over 
an underskirt with a deep Valenciennes lace ruffle. 
The shirrings are of a plain color to match the floral 
design. Careful consideration must be given to the 
girdle; if the puffings are to be of blue make the wide 
soft girdle of wistaria-colored satin and bring the 
colors together by introducing at the side flowers of 
blue and violet, as this promises a most exquisite com- 
bination. The upper ends of the sash panel are laid 
in finely pressed pleats gathered at the top with a 
ruche of Valenciennes lace. This panel hangs full 
and wide to the foot of the skirt. 

One of the most difficult wraps to fashion is the 
motor-coat which is practical and yet varied from the 
ordinary style of pongee or cloth. The right-hand 
picture offers new suggestions. This coat is made of 
dark-blue serge and trimmed with four-inch black 


SMART SERGE MOTOR COAT WITH BRAID 


braid put on as a binding. The fastening is mad 0? 
the left shoulder and below the coat is buttoned © ‘th 
but a single button on the hip. The tasseled « 
ments are of black, green, and red, with a cor. 
match across the cuff. There is practically no di 
ence between the back and front of this coat and ‘!« 
only color actually introduced is the satin linin 
American Beauty red. If made of white serge it \ 
make an excellent coat to wear over lingerie gow! 
to take the place of the white polo coat, whicl 
somewhat lost its exclusiveness. 

Besides the necessary neckwear, gowns, and blows: 
a very usefvl possession is the separate guimpe W’’! 
is often needed for gowns that are cut rather 1o\ 
the neck. Often one wishes to lend a more formal 4 
pearance to a costume. For this reason we have tlies¢ 
serviceable under-blouses made of net or batiste. 














WHITE LINEN WITH VELVET SASH 


HE first model on this page has excellent lines 

for almost any figure. It is made of a soft white 

linen with buttons of the same material. The 
border design which outlines both the waist and tunic 
should be rather gay in color. 

The square collar and under cuffs are of coarse lace, 
edged with fringe, the same fringe appearing at the 
bottom of a long black velvet sash which hangs al- 
most to the bottom of the skirt in the back, cover- 
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OF CHANGEABLE TAFFETA AND LACE 


ing entirely the six-inch panel which joins the two 
widths used for the overskirt. 

We have clung to the idea of taffeta for suits and 
gowns and some of our prettiest results have been 
attained by the use of this soft, attractive silk. The 
center gown of this page was made in a taffeta of 
shot pale blue and silver gray, with revers of black. 

The back of this skirt is one of its best features. 
The designer allowed an extra half-yard of the taffeta 


PLEATED VOILE WITH COAT OF TAFFETA 
on the right side of the overskirt in order to pleat 
it into a three-fold jabot, in the center back. It is 
developed in quite the same way as a jabot collar. 
The right-hand design is the kind of gown which 
Paris has been for some weeks holding out to us. The 
skirt is one of the new finely pleated voiles attached 
to an écru lace blouse. Over this is worn the black 
taffeta coat, cut away from the bust into a long 
pointed tail in the back. 
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STRIPED VOILE 

WITH PRINTED 
BORDER ; NET 
UNDERDRESS 











N designing gowns there is always to be borne in mind the woman who will 
be comfortable in summer at any cost of pride or fashion. This woman terribly 
distresses her ambitious dressmaker by her perfect disregard of summer finery. 

If in any way it is to destroy her comfort she is firm in her refusal to become 
a slave of fashion. The designer has had her eyes opened to the importance 
of combining a smart effect with the assurance of perfect comfort, and so to-day 
we really have arrived at the point of solving this most difficult dress problem. 


BLACK WITH FLOWERS; 
GREEN SATIN VEST ; 


BLACK VOILE ; WHITE 
DOTS 2nd FRINGE 


LACE COLLAR OVER SATIN 


It is refreshing to consider for oneself a gown of thin summer fabric, su: 
as voile or chiffon, which this first model suggests. A voile with fine strip 
of black will do nicely, provided that the somber effect is relieved by a narro 
border of gay colors. For economy’s sake the gown may be made over a 5! 
of plain white or dotted net, unless one wishes to make a more important gov 
of it and chooses a satin lining. This, with the numberless bargain counte 
in full view of the shopper, can be bought with little more expense. 

For the girdle choose a green taffeta—one of those soft, cqol sea-foam colors 
making the flat rose of the same silk. The sleeves show still what faith ma 
have in the kimono for a bodice of this sort. 

The other two designs here are especially adapted for the use of the midd 
aged or elderly woman. The first is made of supple taffeta, black with spra\> 
of Pompadour flowers. The Jines are long and simple, which always becot 
the woman who has no longer the grace of slim youthfulness. A set of creain 
lace collar and cuffs will combine well in color with the green satin vest. 

A gown of much the same order is designed to be made of black silk vo 
with raised dots of white agaric. The becoming bertha is bordered with wh 
silk network and fringe. The large bow and V-shaped vest are made of t! 
same satin as the underskirt. The skirt can be finished at the waist by a cor! 
or sash of the satin. This depends entirely on which is most becoming, f0! 
some women dare not mear the girdle that is suited to slighter figures. 

With the increasing desire for sheer sleeves and yokes an excellent chiffo. 
has been substituted by the makers for that perilous quality which gave wa) 
with the slightest suggestion of wear. This is more readily found in black, white. 
and flesh color and will undoubtediy bring joy to the heart df the woman who 
has longed for but bravely denied herself the luxury of chiffon sleeves. 
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FANCY BUTTONS and 
AGARIC COLLAR ARE 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


TAPFETA OR SATIN COAT 
WITH BELT Of SAME 


NE can no longer procrastinate about the question of midsummer gowns, 
O especially if one’s summer consists of only two or three hot months. We 

have already wearied of the tailored suit and in all probability have 
enjoyed the unfailing reward of having invested, in early spring, in a satin 
‘own or three-piece costume, such as a taffeta or a charmeuse. 

Now we must turn our attention to frocks of a lighter sort, such as lingerie 
linner frocks or gowns for afternoon teas and bridge parties. What one needs 
depends, of course, largely on where one is to spend the summer. There still 
remain some few restful places where one feels thoroughly well gowned in a 
iresh linen skirt and a simple lingerie blouse, no matter what time of day 
it may be. But even under such ideal conditions one must prepare for the 
occasional visit to a house where a more elaborate system obtains. 

It is there that an elaborate lingerie gown will be needed. Over this, for 
teas or driving, is worn a black taffeta coat with its smart-looking back which 
reaches nearly to the foot of the frock. 

The front view of the coat here shown exhibits a gown of eyelet-embroidered 
flouneing made over a black chiffon slip. The black shows at the bottom for a 
space of two inches under the scallops, and a broad sash of black satin is swathed 
about the waist with just an edge of the scallops showing below. 

These coats may be made in taffeta or satin. They are cut with the utmost 
simplicity and must curve ever so slightly into the waist-line in order to do 
away with that ugly thick look which a short waist-line is bound to give if the 
coat hangs loose from the shoulders. If a girdle on the gown itself is not 
desired it can be made to serve as a waistcoat for the coat and be finished by 
four buttons of fancy metal. These, with the deep sailor collar, revers, and loose 
cuffs made of agaric, are the special] features of the silk coat, 
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Another delightfully practical afternoon gown is the third model, made of 
sheer white mull with embroidered scallops softened by a Valenciennes lace edge. 
The underslip is of white net with a skirt ruffle-of the same. There are endless 
possibilities for the revers and girdle. For instance, a soft flesh pink satin 
with a pleating of lace around the button rosette; or, again, flesh-colored chiffon 
revers finished with a fine picot edge will be very charming. By using the 
palest pink the one-tone monotony of the gown will be greatly relieved. 





Sitiee. 1857 
BORDENS 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Has been.the 
Leading-Brand 
jor Nursery and 
Household Use 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed Milk Co 


P Nzw Yorx 
“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 
Send for Recipe Book. Send for Baby’s Book. 
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BATHING CLOAK No. 021 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 15 cents 


TORRID July sun reminds us that 

the beach is calling and bathing- 
suits aré in order. Every woman 

who is preparing for a sojourn in the 
country or at the Seashore should pro- 
vide herself with a bathing-suit, that she 
may thoroughly enjoy this health-giving 
sport. There is no difficulty whatever 
about making a suit if one has a smart, 
reliable pattern, for the fitting is easy. 
The work, how- 
ever, should be 
very neatly done. 
Such a suit as 
this one illustrat- 
ed has the charm 
of good style. It 
is made of blue 
silk serge ‘with 
white cloth collar, 
sleeve bands, and 
belt. The double 
row of buttons and 
buttonholes ex- 
tending the full 
length of the front 
serve to keep it se- 
curely fastened 
while it is worn, 
and for drying 
quickly it may be 
unbuttoned and 
spread out. No 
knickerbockers are 
included, as most 
women prefer the 
slim effect given to 
the figure by 
equestrian tights. 
Striped taffeta 
and satin make 
handsome bathing- 
suits, though mo- 
hair and serge are 
more practical. 
There is a ‘serge 
made _ especially 
for bathing - suits, 
which resists the 
sun and salt water 
remarkably well. 
The well-dressed 
woman has a long 


SLIP-ON BLOUSE No. 360 
Two-gore skirt No. 437 
Sizes, small, medium, and large. Price of each pattern, 15 cents 


coat of light-weight serge or cloth to slip 
on when she comes from the water, 
whether she takes a sun bath or goes di- 
rect to her dressing-room. This should be 


COMFORTS FOR THE GIRL WHO SWIMS 


OUTING COAT No. 240 
Six-gore skirt No. 438 


BATHING SUIT No. 022 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 15 cents 


cut on simple lines, but should be correct 
in style and devoid of ornamentation. A 
kimono-style model is illustrated in «ark- 
blue serge with blue-and-white strip: col- 
lar, and a deep band facing the s!ceves 
and lower edge of the coat. If serve or 
French flannel is thought too warm for 
such a coat, pongee, shantung, taffeta, or 
mohair may be substituted. 

Another important accessory for the 
surf bather is a 
cap to protect the 
hair. It is not 
enough to iie a 
gaily colore:| silk 
handkerchief over 
the hair; there 
should be a rubber 
cap under 

The utility of 
the bathing - suit 
bag at once com- 
mends it. Turkish 
toweling, |: nen 
erash, figure: den- 
im, or any «trong 
wash goods may 
be used for the 
bag, and the com- 
partments hat 
are to hold t!:» suit 
bath - towel, and 
sandals sho:'d be 
lined ‘with »ubber. 
In this se’ is 8 
good-looking pre 
tector to pul over 
the shou ders 
while dryiig the 
hair on the beach. 
It is maie of 
white Tu 
toweling. the 
edges boun: with 
blue. 

The mannish 
flannel blazer and 
the Norfolk - style 
waist for outing 
have taken thie field 
that was formerly 
held by the knitted 
sweater. 


kish 


BLAZER COAT No. 241 
Four-gore skirt No._439 
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WELL-EQUIPPED 
A suitcase plays an 

important part in 
one’s enjoyment of a short 
yjsit or a week-end out- 
ing. Any woman who 
even occasionally makes 
a visit of a few days 
should take the time and 
make the effort to supply 
herself with this luxury 
which comes near being 
a nece ssity. 

The first requisite is 
a list of what you want 
to carry when you travel. 
This list should always 
be kept in the suit-case. 

It is a good plan to 
make a few suitable 
clothes and have them 
ready for the short-notice 
invitation. You will find 
in the illustrations on 
this page some patterns 
that are particularly 
adapted to this purpose. 
The dress shown (pat- 
terns 340 and 418) will 
pack well, is easy to 
make, and is a most up- 
to-date design. In going 
away for a few days you 
are sure to need a more 
or less elaborate evening 
gown. One of the advan- 
tages of this pattern is 
that the gown can be 
made to do duty for for- 
mal or informal occa- 
sions. The patterns may 
be used exactly as shown 
in the illustration, and 
yet, with slight changes, 
the dress can be made to 
look much more elabo- 
rate. If you make it of 
crépe (either silk or 
cotton) or erépe de 
Chine, it will shake out 
after being packed and 
look quite fresh. 

A white or light col- 
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ACCESSORIES FOR THE SUIT-CASE OUTFIT 


_ Motor Bonnet Pattern No. 016 
Price, 10 cents 


Nightgown Pattern No. 124 
Price, 15 cents 
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this gown is a sash like 
one of those in our illus- 
tration, with a plain 
color; make the sash of 
flowered ribbon. If the 
gown is figured the sash 
should be plain. Have it 
all finished and ready to 
hook on, with no tying 
of bows. 

A kimono is a real ne- 
cessity and it is wise to 
have one especially for 
the suit-case. The one 
we illustrate is a good 
design for this _ purpose. 
It can be satisfactorily 
made of thin silk, cotton 
crépe, or some thin wool- 
en material. Bind the 
edge with satin and you 
can add lace at the 
neck and _ sleeves, or 
leave the plain satin edge. 

A special nightgown 
for the suit-case outfit is 
also useful. Make one 
of thin nainsook by the 
pattern shown and keep 
it for this use only. 
When you return from a 
trip, see that the night- 
gown is washed and put 
it back in the suit-case, 
ready for the next time. 

The long coat you will 
probably wear while 
traveling, but you can 
pack it with the rest of 
the outfit if not needed 
on the train; it will sure- 
ly be needed for driving 
or motoring. The design 
is a plain oné, but with 
good lines, and is easy to 
fold and easy to make. 
Pongee or linen is a sat- 
isfactory material for 
this coat. You can line 
it or not, as you choose. 
If made unlined, baste 
the seams over on the in- 
side (after stitching 


ored crépe de Chine is the best material. enough to bring the center front in the them) like a felled seam, and stitch them 
The trimming should be a broad band of center of the lace. The yoke and under- twice on the right side, once near the 
lace, like an insertion with both edges sleeves of lace or net should be made as a seam, and once on the turned-in edge. 
finished. The right front of the dress separate guimpe, and the broad turn-over The collar-facing may be of the material 
itself or of a contrasting silk or linen. 


must be cut to lap over the left just collar is detachable. The best way to ar- 





Waist No. 340 Skirt No, 418 
Price, 15 cents each 
and large 


range the collar is 
with small hooks on 
the waist itself, and 
eyes to match on the 
part of the collar 
that turns under the 
top of the waist. 
When you want 
the gown to be more 
dressy, remove the 
collar and use _ in- 
stead a square lace 
bib (back and front) 
that is cut low in 
neck. We show one 
of these in our illus- 
tration of accessories. 
The neck can be cut 
in Dutch style or, 
lower; but to have it 
lower the neck of 
the gown must be 
turned back a little 
at the shoulders. 
To do this, cut the 
inner side of the col- 
lar a little wider at 
the shoulder and 
take a corresponding 
amount off the waist. 
The bib can be 
bought ready - made 
or you can make it, 
using as a pattern 
any lingerie waist 
which fastens in the 
back. A popular 
way to finish these 
bibs is with a frill of 
net all around the 
outer edge. Another 
effective addition to 



















































Famous 
Sweethearts 


Hiawatha 
and 
Minnehaha 












“As unto the bow 
the cord is, 

So unto the man 
is woman.” 








“So unto the feast is 
Nabisco” — for 
Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers are the per- 
fect dessert confec- 
tion, adding the 
necessary touch of 
completion to simple 
meal or elaborate re- 
past. These exquisite 
sweets are to be 
served with fruits, 
ices, sherbets, bev- 
erages and all des- 
serts. In ten cent 
tins—also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 








NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Home Study 


Conductec by E. B. Cutting 


Playground Games 

I am trying to interest the children of 
our community in some of the folk dances 
and May Day pantomimes. Would you 
send me a list of books that would be 
helpful?—M. C. C. 

There are quite a number that you could 
use to advantage. Possibly you have some 
of these already, but I venture a repeti- 
tion: Swedish Folk Dances, by Nils W. 
Bergquist; A Book of Song Games and 
Ball Games, by Kate F. Bremner; The 
Festival Book (May Day Pastimes), by 
J. E. C. Lincoln; Parsons’s Plays and 
Games; Crawford’s Folk Dances and 
Games. 


Women of Dickens’s Works 

Can you give me a list of books relat- 
ing to the women of Dickens’s works, or a 
list of magazine articles on this subject? 
I would be greatly obliged.—C. E. Q. 

The following magazine articles will, 
I think, give you just the information 
you are seeking: Bookman, May, 1911, 
February, 1912; Dial, March 16, 1911. 


Chinese History 

Our club is studying China, and the 
subject assigned to me is Chinese history. 
Will you give me references that will help 
me?—kE. E. G. ° 

For your work on Chinese history, I 
refer you to the Reader’s Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature of the past year for 
magazine articles. The good books are, 
in part: China in Transformation, by A. 
R. Colquhon; China, by E. H. Parker; 
The Middle Kingdom, by 8S. H. Williams; 
Short History of China, by D. C. Boulger; 
the last book on the subject is The Chang- 
ing Chinese, by E. L. Ross. Another book 
that would help you is William Griffis’s 
book on China, and I would suggest that 
you follow his outline for your club. 


An Author’s Liberty 

I have been told that George Eliot made 
an error in the use of the word “ma- 
chinery” in connection with a descrip- 
tion of a drowning accident in one of her 
novels. Can you. help me out about this, 
and tell me where to find it?—E. C. 

I fancy what you refer to is in con- 
nection with the drowning of Tom and 
Maggie Tulliver in The Mill on the Floss. 
The expression used is “ Some wooden ma- 
chinery had just given way on one of the 
wharves,’ and huge fragments were float- 
ing by.” The case is saved to the author 
by the use of the word “ wooden,” and 
obviously our idea of “machinery” is 
not meant. 


American Painting 

My subject for my club paper is recent 
American art and artists. Will you tell 
me some magazine articles that will help 
me?’—W. M. F. 

You will find some interesting material 
in the following articles: International 
Studio, June, August, 1911; World To- 
day, February, 1911; Scribner’s Monthly, 
December, 1911; Craftsman, June, 1911; 
Bookman, August, 1911; Scribner’s, 
April, 1911; New England Magazine, Jan- 
uary, 1911. 


Prix de Rome 

Will you tell me what privileges the 
winner of the Pria de Rome has, and 
whether the candidate has to be of a 
given age?—E. M. T. 

The Prix de Rome is awarded by the 
government of France, and carries with it 
a pension of four years to painters, 
sculptors, and architects; and one of 
three years to engravers and medailleurs. 
All French students who compete must be 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five. Two years have to be passed in 
Rome, hence the name, but the rest of 
the time may be spent where they will. 


Art of Conversation 

Could you suggest a list of books or 
magazine articles on the art of conversa- 
tion?—F. M. 8. 

You have seen, of course, the excellent 
series of articles on this subject that are 
appearing in the Bazar. In addition I 
would recommend to your attention the 
following; Living Age, September 9, 
1911; Delineator, November, 1911; Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, August 12, 1911; Orafts- 
man, March, 1911; Living Age, June 10, 
1911. Continue to read the good books I 
am sure you are reading, and note partic- 
ularly the way conversation is -handled by 
the best novelists. But the primary rule 
is—forget yourself! 
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country. Why economic man, usu- 

ally so alive to the value of space, 
should allow so much of it to go to 
waste is especially surprising at a season 
when the roof catches all the breezes for 
which humanity is suffering in the houses 
and streets below. 

At night a roof is as comfortable as 
an open lawn in the country; more so if 
it is a high one on top of one of the much- 
despised sky-secrapers. Then it is more 
like the top of a mountain, with its sweep- 
ing view of the surrounding country, of 
setting sun and rising moon. There is 
no more perfect place to watch the won- 
derful progression of the stars from east 
to west, to study out their mysteries and 
marvel at their beauties, where neither 
hill, house, nor tree intervenes. 

We did not discover our roof until last 
summer, so that we cannot afford to be 
too scornful of our unenlightened neigh- 
bors. We watched them crowding their 
front steps and fanning desperately at 
open windows, and then raised our eyes 
pityingly to the breeze-swept roofs above 
them, remembering our own unenlightened 
state of the summer before. 

We were unusually fortunate in finding 
our roof particularly inviting. There was 
a high cornice, so that the dizziest per- 
son could not lose her head, and a flat 
tiled roof that could easily be kept clean. 
Deck canvas would be a very good sub- 
stitute for the tiles if any of you find 
your roofs covered with tin or gravel. 

We immediately invested in some 
steamer-chairs and spent long happy 
evenings inviting breezes to blow and 
studying the courses of the stars. 

Our happiness reached a climax, how- 
ever, when we discovered that we could 
give picnic dinners on the roof and share 
our breezes and stars with our friends. 

The practical obstacles to our plan made 
us hesitate for a second, only to discover 
means for overcoming them as the idea 
developed. Furniture, dishes, food, must 
all be transported hither and servants 
must not be disgruntled. We had an 
elevator, but there was one flight of stairs 
beyond it. It was understood, of course, 
that all the roof dinners were to be picnic 
dinners with the minimum amount of 
furniture, dishes, napery, and _ service. 
Each person was to carry all she could 
when she went up. 

Two folding card-tables solved the table 
problem very comfortably. They were 
easy to carry, and when placed together 
seated six without crowding. We did not 
solve the chair problem satisfactorily 
last summer, but intend this summer to 
have either folding canvas chairs or fold- 
ing garden chairs costing from one to two 
dollars each. If we have garden chairs 
we will keep them on the roof under a 
tarpaulin so that rain and soot will not 
make them stain our dresses. The folding 
canvas chairs are easily carried up and 
down or packed under the tarpaulin, 
whichever may be more convenient. 

We bought white paper napkins by the 
quantity, but found a paper table-cloth 
impracticable on account of the wind. We 
used our simplest dishes and as few of 
them as possible. We were able to carry 
up all that were needed on one tray. An 
outfit of white enamel-ware would lighten 
the weight of the tray and lessen the 
danger of breakage. If one wished to 
make it still more of a picnic and save 
the labor of dish- washing afterward, 
paper plates and dishes could be used. 

A second tray bore the food with in- 
dividual assistance from guests and 
hostesses. A large low basket or hamper 
would have been very useful for carrying 
both food and dishes. Still better pos- 
sibly would have been one of the large 
wooden trays with high sides, such as one 
sees in country hotels. A folding stand 
to hold it while the table was being set 
would also have saved much inconvenience. 

Our dinners were, of course, always 
cold. They were made up of cold meat 
or chicken, rolls, salad served with the 
meat, and ‘a dessert, usually ice-cream. 
Here are a few of our menus planned from 
the standpoint of minimizing service: 


bie: city roofs are an undiscovered 


I 
Chicken in aspic. 
Cherry salad with French dressing. 


DINING ON THE ROOF 


By Jane Calhoun 








French rolls. 
Pickles. 
Claret lemonade. 
Vanilla ice-cream. 
Cup-cakes. 


Ir 
Cold lamb, mint sauce. 

Cold biscuits. 
String-bean salad, French dressing. 
Cream cheese. 

Plain lemonade. 
Canteloupes. 


peat 
Cold roast beef, horseradish sauce. 
Lettuce sandwiches. 
Spanish salad. 
Tomatoes and green peppers. 
Fruit lemonade. 
Coffee mousse. 


Our roof soon became a very popular 
evening resort for those obliged to spend 
the hot weather in the city. We even 
found that by placing our lamp in a cor- 
ner protected by the high cornice we 
could read and study there in comfort. 

A few city roofs have been made into 
more or less elaborate roof gardens, 
charming but expensive, with rustic 
houses, awnings, and flowers. In this 
way they can be made very attractive 
for use in the daytime as well as in the 
evening. 

For a moderate outlay it would be pos- 
sible to have a few flower-boxes filled 
with hardy geraniums and vines, a can- 
vas swing with a wooden standard and 
adjustable awning cover, a few covered 
beach chairs, and possibly one of the 
new metal tables with a huge eight- 
foot khaki umbrella over it. Bay-trees 
and box-trees growing in tubs would add 
very much to the garden effect. 

If you can indulge in more perma- 
nent furniture, the rustic hickory tables 
and chairs will weather storms very well, 
and one of the new hand-woven rush mats 
will take away from the bare effect of 
the roof floor. 

If your roof is your own it will make a 
splendid out-of-door sleeping-room for you. 
For protection from sun and storm you 
can have either an awning or a tent. 
Some people have small houses put up 
inclosed on all sides with windows or 
shutters that can be easily closed in a 
storm. The portable houses are very 
practicable and not at all expensive. 

Canvas army cots make fairly comfort- 
able beds and are easily manipulated. A 
canvas tent with several of these is un- 
doubtedly the cheapest outfit for roof- 
sleeping. If the roof is high above those 
around it, so that the occupants will not 
be exposed to surrounding windows, the 
large canvas swings with box springs and 
mattress and adjustable awning covers 
will be more comfortable than the tent- 
covered cots when there is no danger of 
storms. They have the added advantage 
of being easily transformed into mere 
swings in the daytime without the slight- 
est suggestion of beds. 

If your roof is impracticable for sum- 
mer use on account either of a slight 
slant or of a low coping you may be able 
to have a temporary fioor put in with a 
raised coping that can be removed with 
it in the fall. Frequently, if the roof is 
large and covered with gravel, a partial 
floor is built in one corner with a pro- 
tecting railing. This small portion may 
also have a roof with annual vines, planted 
in boxes, draping its rustic pillows. 

Soot from adjacent chimneys is a dif- 
ficulty not easily overcome. In fact, there 
seems to be no cure for it other than to 
cover chairs when not in use with canvas 
tarpaulins. If mosquitoes are troublesome 
at that height, as they all too frequently 
are, the little roof house may be screened 
in like a country porch. 

If you must be among the “ stay-at- 
homes” this summer, why not invest a 
small portion of the amount you would 
spend on a vacation trip in making your 
roof habitable? When you explore it you 
may find it as comfortable as we found 
ours, at least for evening use. If your 
city is on the coast you may find your- 
selves the envied possessors of ocean views 
and breezes; if in the interior, of river 
and meadow views, second only to those 
from the surrounding hills and mountains. 





Home Study 


Conducted hy E. B. Cutting 


Confederate States 

We are a group of Southern girls wh, 
wish to read some magazine articles rp. 
cently published dealing with the Confeq. 
erate army and States. Can you help us 
out?—K. L. G. 

Some articles which will, I am sure, jp. 
terest you are in: Seribner’s Monthly, 
November, 1911; Review of Reviews 
April, 1911; Atlantic Monthly, February. 
1911; Harper’s MAGAzINE, December 
1911. 


Immigration 

Will you send me a list of books and 
magazine articles that deal with ‘differ. 
ent phases of the immigration question) 
—A. W. W. : 

The most recent book on the subject 
from the technical side is The Immigra. 
tion Problem, by Jenks and Lauck. 4 
book by one who knew the problem 
through experience, and who has made 
wonderful story of it, is called The /’rom. 
ised Land, by Mary Antim. Scum 0’ th, 
Earth, by Robert Haven Schauffler, ix stil] 
another excellent volume. Magazine ar. 
ticles are: World’s Work, February, |{12; 
Independent, February 8, 1912; The 
North American Review, February, 1912. 


Claude Monet 

Will you tell me where I will find a 
good sketch of this artist. and also if in 
this country there is a good collection of 
his works?—E. F. 

You will find an excellent account of 
this “Turner of France,” as he is called, 
in A Handbook of Modern French /’aint- 
ing, by D. Cady Eaton. Some of thie hest 
examples of his work are in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York. 


Education 

Our club is spending several mectings 
on certain aspects of modern education, 
and while our outline is prepared we 
would like to have some books of refer 
ence that would help us. What are some 
of the recent books on the subject?—H. 

Among the best of the recent books on 
the general subject of education are: 
Great Educators of Three Centuries, by 
F. P. Graves; Outline of a Course in the 
Philosophy of Education,~by John Angus 
MacVanuel; The Learning Process, by 8. 
S. Colvin; A Brief Course in the Teaching 
Process, by G. D. Strayer. 


Orchards 

Will you give me the dates of some 
magazines which contain articles on the 
general subject of orchards?—A. C. W. 

This list is necessarily a small one, but 
I shall be glad to supplement it by mail 
if you will send me your address. 
Country Life, May 1, September |, 0c 
tober 1, 1911; Outing, December, 1911; 
American Homes, February, 1911; Col- 
lier’s, December 17, 1911: Craftsman, 
February, 1911. 


Reference and Quotation Books 

Willi you give me a list of reference 
and quotation books which would be help- 
ful to our literary club?—R. A. C. 

The following is a short list, but I will 
gladly send you a more complete list if 
you would care to have me. History of 
Ready Reference, by J. N. Larned: Read 
er’s Handbook of Allusions, References, 
Plots, and Stories, by E. C. [rewer; 
Familiar Quotations, by J. Bartlett: Dic 
tionary of Quotations, compiled by James 
Hurd; Familiar Translated Quotations, 
by Ramage and J. C. Grocott; Hadyn’s 
Dictionary of Dates. 


Some Books on Music 

Without doubt there are some books 
dealing with the stories or plots of the 
different cantatas, oratorios, as well 
operas, but I do not know of them. If 
you will help our club out, we shall be 
very grateful—kE. J. J. 

An excellent series is that arranged by 
George P. Upton under the following 
titles: The Standard Cantatas, The Stand- 
ard Operas, The Standard Oratorios, The 
Standard Symphonies. If these do no 
meet your needs, let me know. 


“An inscription in Rome” 

Will you place for me the line, “ = 
thing there is in Death not all unkind”! 
—N. H. H. 

The line is the first one in a sonnet by 
Richard Watson Gilder, entitled “ An !™ 
scription in Rome,” inspired by the line 
on a Roman portal, “In this house di 
John Keats.” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 




















ACING Marblehead Harbor is a 
PF ciseming shingled house with gam- 

breled roof built for the modest sum 
of five thousand dollars. It has a beauti- 
of the water with its picturesque 
sprinkling of white sails, and is sur- 
rounded on the land side with low-grow- 
ing shrubbery. 

The shingles are stained a weathered 
oray, the trim is white, and the blinds 
ree, so that the coloring blends softly 
pa na‘urally with the green of the shrubs 
and grass and the gray of the near-by 


ful view 


rocks. There is an eight-foot foundation 
of gray stone, showing only about 
eightec: inches above the ground on the 
land si le, but about six feet on the side 


facing the ocean. 

A broad piazza, with white pillars and 
white railing, runs across the house above 
this hich stone foundation with a charm- 
ing oul'ook over the harbor. The floor of 
the piazza is of hard pine. 

There is a square entrance porch at the 
front door and a small covered porch at 
the kiichen door, over which roses may 
be induced to climb in time. The outer 
doors and window casings are painted 
white like the trimmings. : 

It is a two-story-and-a-half house with 
a cement cellar. The cellar runs under 


A SEASIDE 
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MARTHA CUTLER 


BY 


2 oot ete 


room opening into the same chimney as 
the kitchen range. The mantel is of 
wood, painted white and colonial in design. 
The lines and proportions are extremely 
good. The facing and hearth are of brick. 

The opening is large enough for logs 
of medium length. 

The floors are hard pine, 


COTTAGE 








they are the expedient of the poor work- 
man. In this house that restraining hand 
is plainly felt. 

Furniture, walls, and curtains show this 
same appreciation of simplicity, but they 
also show a knowledge of harmonious 
color combinations. 








well finished, so that rugs can 
be used on them. 

There is electricity in the 
house, and the fixtures are in 
perfect taste on account of 
their simplicity. 


The papers on the lower 
floor are very nearly plain, 
with a small, inconspicuous 


design in self-tones. 

The large rugs are of domes- 
tie make, but in soft, rich col- 
ors and Oriental designs. 

There is a built-in window- 
seat under a small bow-win- 
dow on the ocean side, with an 
upholstered mattress cushion 
and a few harmonious pillows. 
A large upholstered davenport 
stands in the bow-window al- 




















cove at the end of the room, 
making it very cozy and home- 
like. At one side of the alcove 
stands a writing-desk and at 








the other side a comfortable 
wicker chair. 

The furniture is largely the 
cottage furniture on good 
simple lines. It is stained a 
cool brown, not very dark in 
tone, and harmonizes with the 
paper and rugs. Many of the 
chairs are upholstered with 
leather. There are a few 
wicker chairs, and these are 
stained to harmonize with the 
other furniture. 

The curtains, shirred over 
small brass rods and hanging 
just below the sill, are draped 
back to reveal the beautiful 
views from all the windows. 











THE LIVING-ROOM IS SIMPLE 


the entire house. The roof slants from 
the first story up, but the slant is so 
slight that it is hardly noticeable in the 
second- story rooms. There are three 
rooms on. the first floor, four on the sec- 
ond, and two on the third. 

The living-room on the ground floor has 
a large bow-window’ alcove separated 
from it by white colonial pillars, which 
really makes it two rooms in one. The 
dining-room opens from it, giving a very 
attractive vista straight through the 
house from front to back. Both rooms 
are on the ocean side, with a view of the 
water. The kitchen and pantry are on 
the land side. 

The interior finish in the house is of 
birch and maple, birch down-stairs, with 
mahogany - stained doors and maple up- 
stairs. In the living-room and front 
hall it is painted white, and in the dining- 
Toom it is stained to harmonize with the 


They are made of thin madras, 
with a cream ground and a 
small figure the same color as 
the wall-paper. 


A SEASIDE COTTAGE. cost $5,000 


An ugly house may be made attractive 
with beautiful colors, but when one may 
start with simple, good woodwork, plain 
well-proportioned mantels, simple lighting 
fixtures, and hard-wood floors the possi- 
bility of developing a beautiful color- 
scheme is far more promising. 

With color miracles may be wrought 
at very slight expense. An _ intelligent 
plan is required and then unlimited pa- 
tience in hunting for the right things. 

The cost of this house, amounting to 
$5,000 on the coast of Massachusetts this 
year, would vary from year to year, and 
would undoubtedly range from $4,000 up 
to $6,000 in different parts of the country. 
No definite estimate good at all times 
and in all places can ever be made on 
building. Of course a great deal of ex- 
pense can always be saved by using ma- 
terials easily obtainable in the region 
where the house is built. 





In the dining-room there is a 
built-in china-closet with glass 
doors and a plate-rail. Below 
the plate-rail there is a plain 
color and above it a figured 
paper with an inconspicuous 
design. There are only a few 
plates on the rail, so that the 
effect is not cluttered. 

The curtains hang just below 
the sill as do those in the liv- 
ing-room and are draped back 
in the same way. They are 
made of madras with a little 
drawn-work design. 

Both rooms are noticeably 
restful in effect. This is due 
to the simple straight lines of 
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This $45 
Square Post Brass Bed 
On Approval "> 1 .50 

Freight Paid 
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BISHOP 
Grand Rapids Quality and Style 


We sell this beautiful, $45.00 Genuine brass Red, with 

Stylish square posts, Direet to you for $21.50. 
We ship it On Approval and Prepay Freight to al! points 
4 of Tennessee line, 


_ 


east of Mississippi River and nort 
allowing freight that far to points beyonc 

Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed Springs and 
Cotton-felt Mattress complete for $81.50 (worth $65.00). 
Our tremendous output and quick cash sales Direct from 
the “ World's Furniture Center” make our low prices 
possible. 

If you don’t find this Red superior to beds sold elsewhere 
at double our prices, send lt back at our expense and we 
will refand your money. Full size double bed, 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide, by 6 ft. 4 in. long, with heavy 144 in. square Corner 
Pillars and five Upright Filling Rods in perfect propor- 
tion, Either Bright or “Satin™ finish— guaranteed a | fe 
time, With 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


you may furnish your home throughout at once or 
yradually, from time to time, being sure of artistic and 
harmonious results. 

This handsome Portfolio « 
as a trip to Grand Rapids—furniture center of the world 
It contains colored plates of artistically furnished rooms 
in “period” and modern sty les. It correctly shows popular 
Grand Rapids finishes in accurate colors. Illustrates and 
describes overone thousand styles of dependable furniture. 

We will send this elaborate book, postage paid. if you 
will enclose 25 cents, stamps, to show your interest. The 
25 cents may be deducted from your first order. If you 
don't think the book a correct Guide to Furniture Buying, 
send it back and we will refund your money and the 
postage you pay in returning it. 


Write Now for this Book and get the benefit 


of high quality at Direct prices. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
87-99 lonia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


{ 186 large pages is as good 























the woodwork and furniture, 
to the almost plain wall-papers 
and upholstery materials, and 

to the few pictures and pieces 








PLAIN SPACES DISTINGUISH THE DINING-ROOM 


furniture. All the lines are simple, plain, ornament 


and of good proportions. 
There is a large fire-place in the living- 








of bric-A-brac. It is an effect 
desirable in all houses at all 
times but particularly so in 
a summer house. It is also an 
effect indicative of good taste 
and self-restraint in planning 
and purchasing. Such a house 
is always restful. 

Good lines and perfect pro- 
portions cost no more in house- 
building than poor lines and 
awkward proportions. They 
require the artistic knowledge 
and planning of a capable ar- 
chitect and the intelligent 
work of a conscientious build- 
er. The architect, in turn, with 
all his knowledge, may re- 
quire the restraining hand of 
the owner. For, alas, the in- 
clination of many architects is 
to place a greater value upon 
and decoration than upon pro- 
portions and lines. Moreover, ornament 
conceals poor lines and proportions so that 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LIVING-ROOM 


A rough estimate of the various 
amounts included within the $5,000 is as 
follows: 


Foundation (including labor and 
SY ie W akh seks de die staves $450 
Chimney with flue linings......... 95 
Lumber (including framing, sheath- 
ing, floors, and mill-work)...... 1,350 
Fire-place (including labor)....... 45 
Eee eee ee 275 
EE | cD Wha Se o's elvis 44 Wakes 115 
SN as cle ca wsdinn fas os 950 
Plastering (including labor and 
ES ee 250 
SEIU an Vakibh oun aes 9640s oes 35 
Painting and staining (labor and 
WEIR, odiwc< once st oeacce 300 
DO take p adel s 636 csarccdane 425 
ee SE 328 
Hardware and trimmings ........ 100 
Cellar floor and labor............. 45 
Kbsctrieel WORK 20... .cccccccecces 96 
hn EE TO ee ceeccccceces 75 
Wall-papers and labor ............ 66 


















Every woman who 
has used Murray & 
Lanman’s Florida Water, 
finds it indispensable for 
her daily comfort and has 
given it a permanent place on 
her dressing table. She finds 
especially delightful its reviv- 
ing effect in the bath. 


Leading Druggists Sell It. 
Accept No Substitute! 







Sample sent on receipt 
of siz cents in stamps 


Lanman & Kemp 


135 Water St., 
NEW YORK 








Flo wers of Field 
Hill and Swamp 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


Author of “Recreations in Botany" 


The volume is the outcome of the 
author’s idea that a grouping of plants 
upon the natural basis of environment, 
including soil, shade, moisture, etc., is 

ossible. She describes all of the wild 

owers commonly met with in the 
Atlantic States in so careful and thorough 
a manner that the amateur botanist will 
find no difficulty in readily placing them 
in their proper groups ood enlien, The 
illustrations, about one hundred and 
fifty in number, have been drawn from 
the living plants, and will prove to be an 
invaluable guide in determining the 
several varieties. 


Illustrated by Benjamin Lander 
$1.75 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 
CREAM POUR LA BEAUTE 
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THE WOMAN 
WHO DRIVES 
HER OWN CAR 





BY BLANCHE McMANUS 

















S that you, Mildred? Yes, this is 
Juliet. I have found a way to reduce 
the high cost of living.” 

“What’s the latest fad now?” 
came over the wire. 

“T am going to buy a motor-car.” 

A gurgle of astonishment vibrated in Juliet’s ear. 

“T hope you are going to share the receipt with 
your friends.” 

“T am,” laughed Juliet. 
teil you about it.” 

Mildred arrived, to find Juliet thoughtfully making 
calculations on a sheet of paper before her. Strewn 
about her were catalogues setting forth the merits of 
beautiful and seductive motor-cars of many makes. 

“How did you convince Jim of the utility of this 
experiment?” asked her skeptical friend. 

“TI didn’t. I only 
persuaded him; the 
result is the same. 
Jim says I can have 
anything within rea- 
son, and I don’t know 
of anything more rea- 
sonable for a woman 
to have who lives in 
a country neighbor- 
hood than an automo- 
bile. There is no 
doubt but that it will 
be a real economy. I 
have been calculating 
what we spend on cab- 
fare to and from the 
station. And I am 
sure I could save no 
end on the marketing, 
if I went myself in- 
stead of ordering over 
the telephone. Then, 
Mildred, think of 
what we can save on 
our trips. Why, I 
figured it up that our trip last summer to the moun- 
tains could have been made fifty per cent, cheaper if 
we had gone in our own car, and how much more 
delightfully !” 

“Well, Juliet, you are plunging.” 

“Just what Jim says; but that’s because you and 
Jim (and others) cull your impressions of the useful 
automobile from novels and lurid newspaper stories. 
1 have been looking into the matter,” continued 
Juliet. ‘“ Motor-cars, and good motor-cars, too, are on 
the bargain counter. Even Jim admits that they 
have passed out of the millionaire’s class.” 

“But the up-keep, what about that? Why, Aunt 
Emma says that a horse eating its head off is noth- 
ing compared to what her sixty 
horse-power limousine can do _ in 


“Come over and let me 

















CRANKING UP 


car, and the fines to go toward building the league a 
club-house. I enroll myself as the initial member and 
you will be my first convert.” 

“My dear girl, this has struck in! Are you going 
to prepare for motoring by taking a college course?” 

“TI only wish I could; I should like to see the car 
through the factory.” 

“T hope you remember,” said Mildred, on the last 
leg of her argument, “that you have got some of the 
worst roads in the State around here, and you will 
have no end of tire trouble.” 

“Yor are a direct descendant of one of Job’s com- 
forters. There are enough ridable roads within reach 
if we would only use them, instead of waiting for 
that perfect system of roads. Also a bad driver is 
nearly as destructive to the life of tires as bad 
roads. Mose people spend their motoring energy on 
driving to the country club or loafing away Sunday 
afternoons in front. of their neighbor’s door. Now, 
my. plan is to get acquainted with our part of the 
country, to explore the roads and to locate good hotels, 
ete. I invite you to come along, Mildred.” 

On a propitious day the two friends started on a 
shopping tour around the automobile district of their 
city, where the serried rows of automobiles, behind 
immense plate-glass windows, glittered like rare 
mammoth iridescent beetles imprisoned in the glass 
cases of a museum. 

Even after their process of elimination, of which 
Juliet talked so glibly, a decision was not easily made. 
She felt small and embarrassed before the sleek, shin- 
ing creatures, for the knowledge was oppressive that 
the moment had come for her to refute the libel that 
all that a woman cares about in a car is the softness 
of the cushions and the brilliance of the varnish, and 
she wished she knew more about it. 

Her taste and price combined finally on a thirty 
horse-power four-cylinder car, with a small tonneau, 
seating three with driver. The wheel-base was not 
too long. While the long, rakish car is chic and more 
graceful, one with a shorter wheel-base can be handled 
better on hair-pin hill turns and in traffic. The sac- 
rifice in style can be somewhat made up in as low a 
swung body as is practical. 

Lamps and horn went with the car; an adjustable 
wind-shield and mohair cape top were all the ac- 
cessories that Juliet permitted herself. One should 
furnish a motor as they should a house, by degrees. 

Buying the car was simple enough, but how to get 
acquainted with it? An experienced demonstrator 
could be furnished by the firm from whom the car 
was bought to introduce her to the machine, explain 
its workings, and teach her to drive to the point 
where she could take it out on the road; but this 
should really be the last lesson of all. When Juliet 
asked to explore its oily interior, the polite gentleman 
waived the question, coldly said that was not in his 


She was not easily balked. “I have found an ex- 
cellent teacher,” was her next announcement over tiie 
*phone to Mildred. “He has been all around t! 
world. Went out to the Far East with a shipment of 
motors for the firm, and has studied automobiling in 
every country. He says women are naturally bett 1 
drivers than men; they treat an automobile wi 
more consideration; that an English duchess w 


“one of the best amateur mechanicians he ever kne 


that she put on overalls and crawled under the car—” 

“TI dare say; most duchesses are Americans,” au- 
swered Mildred. 

Juliet’s enthusiasm and pluck had interested tie 
“demonstrator to duchesses,” and he took pains 
place his cosmopolitan knowledge at her disposal 

First indoor lessons—-to learn the motor, to play 
with it until the strangeness and awe wore off. The c:1 
was stripped down to 
essentials, and Juliet, 
in feminized overalls, 
approached the busi- 
ness-like chassis with 
that diffidence and dis- 
trust that all women 
have toward ma- 
chinery. But famil- 
iarity breeds knowl- 
edge as well as con- 
tempt. She soon was 
able to talk glibly of 
“lean” and “ thick” 
mixtures, learned the 
wires, and forgot to 
jump when she saw a 
spark. Her teacher 
“ mixed up things ” to 
make trouble for her 
that Juliet had to lo- 
cate and straighten 
out. “Ignition,” 
“ circulation,” “ lubri- 
cation,” and “timing” 
became household 
words, the house smelled like the garage, and Jim 
declared he was going to live at the club. 

But the good work went on. The bugaboo of put- 
ting on tires was dissipated, and she found that 
“knack” was the open sesame there as in most things 
and easily within a woman’s grasp. 

Juliet came to realize that the woman who dri\+s 
her car must first of all be comfortable. Many women 
sit in a strained and uneasy way and drive with 
ticeable effort, and much of the fatigue of which 
women complain comes from an ill-adjusted position 
at the wheel. The driver should be seated so that tlie 
brake and clutch pedals and the speed levers can be 
manipulated with perfect ease and yet the back be sup- 
ported and braced against the seat. 
If necessary the desired position 














BROADSIDE REPAIRS 





drinking up tires.” 

“Your aunt has probably got the 
habits of the car confused with those 
of that imported chauffeur of hers,” 
retorted Juliet. 

“This brings us to the question 
of your chauffeur—you can’t deny 
but that he will necessitate an up- 
keep.” 

“The real economic point, dear 
Mildred, has not as yet pierced your 
brain. I intend to drive myself, 
and become sufficiently proficient to 
make the necessary roadside repairs 
myself also.” 

“But, Juliet, think of the work 
and care of those enormous cars,” 
said Mildred. 

“We will have a fairly small car, 
but one that is comfortable—sim- 
plicity the keynote—a car that will 





should be got with extra cushio: 

As for the art of changing gears 
and the handling of the speed levers, 
they are to the proper running oi a 
motor-car what scales are to mus‘. 
The principle is the same—they m 
be manipulated smoothly and 
harmony with the clutch. 

After Juliet had arrived at a vi-i- 
ble degree of efficiency in the ru 
ments of indoor practice, lesso.'s 
were transferred to the road. D 
ing the first ride she sat beside t' 
driver with her hand on the wheel. !n 
this way she became accustomed to t!ic 
movement. The next ride was at dusk. 

Everything in readiness, Julict 
moved the speed-levVer and the cr 
leaped forward. “What did it do.” 
asked Juliet, breathlessly, braking 
with everything in sight. “You jst 





be figuratively and literally in our 
grasp; that we can_not only run our- 
selves without having it in the re- 
pair garage most of the time, but 
also enjoy while we are running it. And how will 
I find it? First, elimination down to my price, and 
then concentration on the best for the money. Let’s 
advocate a ‘League of Practical Woman Motorists’; 
qualifications to be—ownership of car, ability to drive 
and make roadside repairs. A system of fines, too. 
A fine each time the car has to be put into a repair- 
shop. A fine if its appearance is not up to a certain 
standard, ete. This will make for the care of the 


A SPIN OVER COUNTRY ROADS 


line, that the work was too hard for ladies, anyway, 
and adjusted his immaculate cuffs. 

She began to see that it was not easy to take that 
“college course” in. motoring on which she had set 
her heart. She found out that what was wanted was 
a demonstrator and a mechanician in one. Private 
instructors with the right combination of talents, who 
were willing to give inexperienced ladies a course in 
automobile mechanics, were evidently rare. 





started at top speed instead of first,” 
smiled her teacher. 

The day she slowly drove her motor 
ear five miles down the road to t'¢ 
cross-roads and came back through the village, gra7d 
a tree, and succeeded in driving the car into the barn 
without injuring the cow, she came into the house 2 
tired as if from a Marathon race, but she wert 
straight to the telephone. 

“Mildred, come over to-morrow, and we will send 
out invitations, asking our friends to meet here {for 
the purpose of organizing our league. And, Mildred, 
I have learned to drive.” 
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“ HERRIES are ripe,” as the old 
song tells us, is no more welcome 
news to many than the same fact 

about currants. The two are ripe at about 

the same date, and together and sepa- 
rately they add much to our pleasure. 

The ripe fruit on bush and tree is beau- 
tiful to look at. On the table, tastefully 
prepared and arranged, currants are a de- 
light to the eye and to the palate. 

“Even before they are 






iNEW CURRANT DISHES |RYAR 


By Helen Landon 


water (cold), and 
quickly to the boiling point. Let it boil 


five minutes. Drain on a sieve, rinsing 


with cold water, and return it to the fire 
in a double boiler. Add to the rice three 
cups of milk and a scant teaspoonful of 
salt. Cover, and let it cook until the rice 
is tender, adding more milk or water if 
needed. Beat the yolks of two eggs, add 
a grating of lemon rind, one-fourth cup 





ripe they make de- 
licious pies and tarts. 
Many persons prefer 
the unripe currants in 
a pic: they are less 
tart and just as diges- 
tible when cooked. 


Currant jelly, cur- 
rant conserve, currant 
wine-—all these are 





well known to house- 











keepers. Jam made of 

currants and raspber- 

ries together is a famil- 

iar store on the pantry shelves, and the 

delectable conserve which combines cur- 

rants, cherries, raisins, and oranges has 

been tried and proved well worth while. 
Novel ways to use the ripe currants be- 


A DELICIOUS RICE CHARLOTTE 


of sugar, and one-fourth cup of butter. 
Mix thoroughly. Stir into the rice and 
beat through it the whites of the eggs, 
beaten stiff. Have ready individual 
molds. thoroughly buttered and dredged 

with sugar; turn the pre- 








pared rice into these, set 
the molds in a pan, sur- 
round with boiling water, 
and let it cook for a few 
minutes. Remove from 
the oven, let it stand a 
moment, and then turn 
out on individual plates. 
Fill with prepared cur- 
rants and garnish with 
clusters of the fresh 
fruit. To prepare the 
currants, stem, and wash 
the fruit and pour over 
them a cup and a half of 
sugar. Let stand fifteen 
minutes, then press 
through a ricer. 

The ripe red and white 
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FRESH CURRANTS AU RIZ 


fore they spoil on their stems will be wel- 
come to most housewives. -A nourishing 
and attractive dessert or luncheon dish is: 

Currants au riz.—Boil a cup of rice 
carefully in slightly.salted water, so that 
the grains may be dry 


currants, washed and 
sugared and set directly 
on or against the ice for 
hours before serving, are most refreshing 
on a hot day. Raspberries and sour cher- 
ries may be mixed with them in this way 
or, slightly cooked, in pie or tarts. With 
the raspberries slightly crushed the cur- 








and _ separate. Have 
ready a pint of ripe red 
currants, washed and 
stemmed and sprinkled 
with powdered sugar; 
sprinkle these thickly 
through the rice, pile 
lightly in glasses, and 


serve either hot or cold 
with melted currant jelly 
and whipped cream. 

A delicious ice-cream, 
in currant season, is the 




















following: 
Vanilla ice-cream with 
crushed currants. — Pre- 


pare tle ice-cream. Stem 
and wash a box of nice 
currants; pour over them 
a cup and a half of sugar, and let them 
stand twenty minutes. Then crush 
through a ricer. To serve, put two table- 
Spoontuls in each glass cup, add a layer 
of vanilla ice-cream, and finish with a ta- 


CHEESE TRIANGLES WITH CURRANTS 


rants are a most enjoyable filling for a 
short-cake—the real short-cake which is 
made of biscuit dough, not cake. 
Very different from the above-described 
dishes is the following: 
Hot cheese _ triangles 





with currants.—Stem and 
wash currants; sift over 
them two cups of sugar. 
Let them stand for fifteen 
minutes; then heap in a 
serving-dish and set away 
to keep cool. Cut bread 
into triangles, and trim 
off the crusts. On half 
the slices spread a gener- 
ous layer of grated cheese. 














ICE-CREAM WITH CRUSHED CURRANTS 


blespoonful of the crushed currants. 
Garnish with clusters of the fresh fruit. 
Another good rice dish is: 
Rice charlotte-—Place three-fourths of 
* cup of rice over the fire in a quart of 


Cover with a second slice 
of bread. Have ready in a 
frying-pan three table- 
spoonfuls of melted but- 
ter, and in this sauté the triangles 
to a golden brown on one side; then turn 
and cook the other side. Arrange the 
triangles around the chilled currants and 
serve at once, 
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stir while heating 
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16 West Street 








Complexion 


this summer by using Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream 
—It will prevent the 
torment and annoyance of 


nburn 


Even though you have a delicate, 
sensitive skin, you can enjoy the 
exhilaration of outdoor life without 
fear of torturing after-effects, if you 
will use this dainty snow white cream 
before and after exposure. 


Hinds 


Honey and Almond 


Cream 


is delightfully cooling and refreshing 
and will almost immediately soothe 
and soon heal parched skin, roughened 
and irritated by sun, wind or dust. 
Just try Hinds Cream this summer and enjoy 
the vacation outings free from the skin troubles 
and discomforts so annoying in hot weather. 
Hinds Cream is 
selling everywhere; 
postpaid by us if 
you prefer 





in bottles 


50° 


Portland, Me. 


Drop us a postal 
and we'll send Free 
a trial bottle and 
tube. 














“Mum 


preserves the after-bath 
sweetness of the body 
through the hottest day 


neutralizes all 
odor of perspiration 


by acting on the perspira- 

tion, not on the glands. 

Cannot harm skin or clothes. 
Dic st srue- and department-stores. If your 


dealer hasn't “ Mum’, send us his name 
and 25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. bookiet—it’s FREE. Home study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 


THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


Practical Golf 


by 
WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Revised Edition, including the New Rules 





| The book is profusely illustrated from 
photographs. 


Crown 8vo. 200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 


MY PEOPLE 
OF THE PLAINS 


By 
Ethelbert Talbot, D.D. 


A volume telling of the various experiences of 
the author's twelve years’ service as the first mis 
sionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and 
Idaho. The kindly hospitality and informality 
of the miners, cow-punchers, and other pioneer 
of the West frequently led to most amusing in 
cidents, which Bishop Talbot has reiated with 
rich humor. 


Iilustrated. Price, $1.75 net 











Am. Schoo! of Home Keonomies, : 509 W. 6th St., Chicago, Lil, 





| HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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SAFEGUARD YOUR GOWNS 


by insisting that your dressmaker 
use Kleinert’s Dress Shields, which 
guarantee perfect protection 
against the ruinous effects of per- 
spiration. Look for the name 
“Kleinert’’ on every shield you 
buy. None genuine without it. 


Kleinert’s Dress Shields can be washed 
in hot water (necessary to remove germs 
and odor) and restored to perfect freshness 
by ironing. Made in a wide variety of 
shapes and sizes. Your dealer has them. 





Write for our Dress 
Shield Book “ Z ” 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
721-723-725-727 Broadway 
New York 

















HE worked in a department store. 

During the fifteen years of her early 

widowhood Clara Miller had risen 
from the position of saleswoman to that 
of buyer. Then her health failed. The 
brief summer vacation failed to bring 
recuperation, and the extra tax of Christ- 
mas week proved too much for her 
strength. In January she fell ill, and 
the physician who tested her lungs looked 
grave. 

“Tn the first stages it may be cured,” 
he said, “with out-of-doors occupations, 
fresh eggs and milk, and plenty of sleep.” 

A sanitarium would soon eat up her 
small savings, and there was a mother to 
be considered—an active woman of sixty 
years, but quite alone—with an annuity 
of one hundred dollars a year. 

The situation was serious, but Clara 
viewed life bravely and sensibly. Her 
assets were a stock of good clothing and 
furniture, fifteen hundred dollars in cash, 
and a good business head. 

A friend in the real-estate business sug- 
gested a small truck farm, where a woman 
with limited health and means might 
raise poultry, bees, and small fruits. 
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SUCCESS 


OUT OF 


FAILURE 


How One City Woman Won Health 


and Happiness in the Country 


BY 


EDITH BROWNE SPEERS 


the railroad track, a farmer’s home- 
stead lay to the south, and railroad 
property extended to the north and west. 
An old barn did very well for the chick- 
ens, and half an acre near the house 
was planted in potatoes, tomatoes, beans, 
and melons for the family table. The re- 
maining land was planted in corn by a 
farmer on the profit-sharing plan. 

Wide garden hats, canvas shoes, and 
gloves and denim skirts were the sole in- 
vestment in clothing for the summer. 
The daily programme was: rise at five, 
feed the chickens, prepare breakfast of 
eorn-bread, coffee, milk, and eggs, and 
complete the household tasks by seven 
A.M. The early forenoon was spent in 
the vegetable garden and fruit orchard. 
From eleven to one was spent in feeding 
the poultry and preparing dinner. From 
one to four o’clock Clara rested in bed. 
This siesta left her refreshed for work in 
the garden until dark. An hour before 
sunset the chickens were turned loose to 
scamper over the premises and forage for 
themselves, while missus stood guard: 

The first profits from the new home 
came in April from a row of lilac-bushes 














The first year’s profits were: 


April, from sale of lilacs 
April until November, eggs .... 
April until November, broilers: . 
June and July, sale of black- 

berries 
July to 

fruits 


November, cultivated 


For winter the mother and daughter 
stored up one barrel of potatoes, ten bush- 
els of corn, one bushel of walnuts and 
hickory nuts, fifty jars of preserves, and 
four dozen jars of vegetables. One hun- 
dred of the best hens and pullets were 
kept over winter. 

With the coming of cold weather it 
was necessary to provide warmer quar- 
ters for the chickens. A comfortable, sani- 
tary house, with shed facing south, was 
built for sixty dollars. Twenty-five dollars 
were invested in fruit-trees, including 
such small fruits as raspberries, currants, 
and quinces, which bring relatively high 
prices. At the beginning of winter a 
man was hired to set out young trees, 

haul firewood, 
and whitewash 

















the old « barn. 
Strips of old 
oilcloth were 
nailed over some 
open places in 
the roof, and, 
when thus made 
rain-proof, the 
barn was con- 
verted into a 
storehouse for 
the corn, fire- 
wood, and 
farm imple- 
ments. The cost 
of the labor was 
ten dollars. 

One ‘hundred 
dollars’ worth 
of improvements 
from the sum- 
mer profits left, 
when added to 
the mother’s sec- 
ond payment of 
interest money, a 
comfortable _ bal- 
ance to last 
through the win- 
ter. 

Ten _ dollars 








THE INESTIMABLE GAIN OF GOOD HEALTH MADE THE FARM ITS OWN EXCUSE 


A homestead was found twelve miles 
from the city, improved by a. four-room 
log-cabin, a spring-house, and a barn in 
fair condition. The dwelling was situ- 
ated in the middle of a ten-acre truck 
farm with half a mile frontage on the 
trolley-line. The owner, too ignorant and 
indifferent to study soil conditions, had 
let the property run down. 

The price was twelve hundred dol- 
lars—nine hundred cash and the balance 
on first mortgage. Laborers were engaged 
to whitewash the dwelling and barn, lay 
a new kitchen floor, and spray the five 
acres of fine young fruit-trees. These 
expenses, with cost of moving, came to 
one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Clara’s employers, in recognition of her 
services, sent her a check for fifty dollars, 
while her mother’s semi-annual interest 
of fifty dollars insured many comforts. 

Besides the orchard, three acres were 
under cultivation and two in well-grown 
The property ran eastward to 


timber, 


that nearly surrounded the cabin. The 
bunches were sent to the city and sold 
in the markets at five cents per bunch, 
netting twenty dollars clear profit. The 
poultry business was most active in the 
early spring. One hundred young incu- 
bator chickens and a pen of one dozen 
grown fowls were brought from town. 
Mrs. Miller invested in thoroughbreds of 
one kind, her choice being Rhode Island 
Reds, as it cost no more to feed and care 
for fine birds than for mongrels. From 
the first of the season she got one dollar 
a setting for eggs, and the young broilers 
were taken in trade at the country store. 
Twenty-five dollars were invested in 
beehives, profits from which, however, 
were not realized for two years. Mrs. 
Miller, being personally acquainted with 
a director of the railroad, obtained per- 
mission to forage on the railroad lands. 
Here, during June and July, she picked 
twenty dollars’ worth of wild blackberries 
which were sold in the city markets, 


more were real- 
ized from the 
sale of holly and 
young fir-trees in December, and this sum 
came in time for a Christmas dinner and 
housewarming ‘to city friends. 

During the winter Clara spent a great 
deal of time with her poultry. The warm 
mashes, abundance of pure water, sun- 
light, and exercise brought immediate 
results. By January the early hatched 
pullets were laying from two to three 
dozen eggs a day, which averaged forty 
cents per dozen until March. 

Compared with city expenses those of 
the country were less than one-third, with 
the inestimable gain of good health which 
made the farm its own excuse. Nor did 
old friends forget them, for scarcely did 
a Sunday pass without’ some companion 
of other days finding the new home. 

During the second year the profits in- 
creased, and another hundred dollars 
were invested in the poultry and orchard 
business. To-day Mrs. Miller and her 
mother are clearing some five hundred 
dollars a year over expenses, 





Our Girls’ Exchan ge 


The Well-dressed Giri 

I KNow a girl who has so little money 
to spend on her clothes each year that 
you weuld hardly believe it possible jj | 
should tell you the exact amount, ani yet 
she is considered the most stylish gir] jy 
the town where she lives. The care she 
takes of her clothes is the secret of hor 
appearance. 

When she comes in her hat is alway, 
brushed and put in a box, her gloves 
straightened out, and her suit well sliakey 
and hung on a hanger in the closet. [Her 
shoes are stuffed with paper, and the {irst 
sign of a “runner” in her stocki). 
“caught up” immediately. The 
sories—laces, ruffs, belts, and veils 
folded carefully and put away. Sh 
busy girl, too, but takes the time 
these things, knowing that the stit:\, 
time will save time. A. M. 

MeprIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


For a Worrier 

I wap been in poor health for .ome 
time and was much alone. Soon I / und 
that my mind had come to dwell o). wp. 
pleasant things; in short I was a \ tim 
of despondency. I realized that I ‘ust 
depend upon myself for a cure. 

I wished to appreciate and reme:nber 
all the pleasant things that came {) me 
each day, so I wrote a description i: my 
very best English of the brightest hap. 
pening of the day, the visit of a eh orful 
friend, a word picture of my preitiest 
flowers, or a bit of bright convers: tion. 
Each day I pasted my manuscript in my 
Book of Happiness. When the old wor- 
ried feeling came back I had only to turn 
the leaves of my book to realize how many 
blessings were mine. F. K.- 

BAINBRIDGE, NEw YorRK. 









































Economy in the. Dentist’s Lill 
AN economical girl used this recipe for 
removing the tartar and dark spots from 
her teeth, which her tooth-brush would 
not do, and which otherwise would have 
occasioned frequent visits to her dentist. 
Around the flat end of an orange-wood 
stick, the kind used by a manicure, wind 
a small portion of absorbent cotton. 
moisten this well with peroxide of hy- 
drogen and roll in powdered pumice stone. 
Rub this carefully over the teeth and 
rinse the mouth thoroughly. The teeth 
will be beautifully cleaned and whitened. 
PHILADELPHIA, NEw YorK. L. R. 


Our Family Table Talk 

I HAvE hip trouble, so 1 can help but 
little around the house, and mothicr has 
much to do.- It came to me that the 
family were becoming very critical at the 
table. Mother was tired and it fretted 
her. The younger children would quar- 
rel, father and brother said little. So | 
decided my work was to make the table 
talk as bright as possible. 

I read with that thought, saved clip- 
pings, fixed a portfolio of pictures. told 
clever stories and jokes. Sometimes | 
would tell them to one of the children, 
and after they had laughed over them 
tell them to father. Mother and | have 
become more interested in the things 
which interest father and brother. the 
fault-finding has stopped, and people speak 
of us as bright and intelligent. I te!! this 
for the first time, that some other home 
may be made as bright. BE. B. 

Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 


Their Cooking Club 
Tae Bachelor Maids Cooking 
brought fun, fame (in their own town), 
and a large amount of experience to cight 
girls in their second winter out. \fter 
a season of gaiety they decided to do some 
thing themselves, and did it, too. 
The rule was that each gir! 
cook the dish she provided for the « 1ner, 
and do it absolutely alone, witho.: any 
assistance but that of the cook-) A 
dinner cooked by her and given -» the 
other members at the end of th inter 
was declared the punishment for s! king: 
The menu was prepared the week fore. 
the girls usually suggesting son dish 
they knew how to do. : 
A number of menus were writ 
at the preparatory meeting, an: 
these the girls made their plans. some 
times drawing lots when several unknown 
or difficult dishes were suggeste!. he 
hostess always provided the roast, fow!, oT 
principal dish, and one vegetable, 211 W* 
allowed to ask any eight men she «sired: 
thus giving each a turn and constant 
variety both in guests and dishes. The 
invitations were eagerly sought for. 
GeRMANTOwN, Pennsytyanta. ™. U. 
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The Wife’s Share 


A Salary Equally Divided 
My husband receives a salary of $3,000 
which we divide equally between us. We 
jivide the expenses equally and each has 
q separate bank account and takes entire 





charge of the items for which each is 
responsi! e. 
MY EXPENSES 
Food eet eee ee tere eee eeraeeee $675 
Help ...--eeteenceceserecreeseeres 300 
Clothes for myself..............4+. 200 
Clothes for two small sons.......... 100 
Traveling €XPeMSCS..--...+.-+.-eeee 50 
Gas, ligi'ts, phone, and water....... 75 
EXtraS ee cee crete e cree cee eeeee 100 
Total . ish gee esensl es cates $1,500 
HIS EXPENSES 
Fuel .. ese cecer eer eceeresscnces $75 
Clothes «nd personal expenses....... 200 
Life inSUTANCE.. 66sec e eee ee ee enone 125 
Car-fare ..cccce cece ete ee ees en cones 50 
Travel CXPOMMEB. 65 o 5 cc cdccecoees 50 
Church .....-seccsesesecccsvvesees 3°0 
EXtraS ...---ceccewereerseccecenes 100 
Savings ROONE g 2 Bae tis culms + 00s h oan 690 
Total .cccucecsescoscescovces $1,500 
We aiways take a short trip every sum- 
mer for two or three weeks, as we think 
a little change and rest is essential for 
the goo! health of both of us. My $100 
for extras must pay for house extras, 
presents, and my own personal extras. 
My husband pays out of his $100 for 
extras doctor and drug bills. 
My husband and I are both charitably 
inclined and sometimes unexpected calls 


for contributions to church schools, set- 
tlement houses, and the poor deplete our 
savings account, but we feel that it is 
money well spent. We always manage to 
save part and sometimes all of the $600 
for future use in educating our children 
and in keeping up an old-age fund. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, R. M. 


In a Flat ° 
My husband’s salary is $85 a month, 
but he often makes ten and sometimes 
twenty dollars extra singing at concerts 
and private theatricals and we get along 
very nicely. He pays: 





Rent (dear little four-room steam- 
heated flat).......... eee cee cecsees $25 
legendary . .i<ivankeiaeeet eae eabaee s 2 
Personal expenses (lunches, car-fare, 
GOATS) oie hens ewy ses eakteer 10 
Total isse<eeemcp pene van etek $37 
I pay: 
Peed .... iS cue neaewe censors $25.00 
Pee ee ee 1.00 
Welephone .....ctan seawabnee ss ee 1.50 
Personals (car-fare, candy, etc.)... 32.50 
Odds and ends that turn up........ 5.00 
Total <<,sa#eab eden exwbeads $37.50 


This leaves us ten dollars out of the 
salary and all he can make extra for our 
clothes and amusements. ! 

I do all of my own work, which does 
not amount to much in four rooms, and 
do some of my sewing, although I buy 
most of my clothes. W. E. T. 

Cuicaco, ILLINOIS, 


A “Personal Fixed Income” 

Ir matters not how gracious and gen- 
erous the husband may be, a sensitive 
woman hates to ask him for money, so an 
allowance “ personal and fixed ” leads to 
a feeling of independence on one side and 
4 confortable. monetary certainty on the 
other. I have a fixed sum on a fixed date 
each month with which to pay the servant, 
other helpers, and the general household 


expeises. If any remains it is used to 
replace worn-out kitehen utensils, -linens, 
ete. certain sum is given to me for 
Personal expenses. With this I buy my 
Wears) apparel, but if I choose I may 
> '. vive it away, or gratify the bursts 


less extravagance to which even 
the mt economical of women are subject. 
Thi allowance differs with the fluctua- 
Hons of business, but the allowance for 
household expenses never decreases. It 
Will be seen that the husband in this ideal 
Partnership pays all outside expenses, in- 
chidiny taxes, heating, lighting, replenish- 
ing of house furnishings, traveling, amuse- 
ments chureh, doctor’s bills, ete. But he 
has esumated the most of these, estimated 
his income, estimated the apportionments, 
and knows as well as a business man can 
7 ie he stands financially. 

+ mught add that our partne 
With a capital of $1,200 2 este oe 
ge: and profound admiration and 
Ove for each other. These increased as 
the years went on, but the method of 
adjusting our income remained the same 

SovtH Norwarx, Connecticut. 
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HIS frolic is for you, O girls of the 

great out-of-doors, and woven into 

its fun are the mystery and thrill 
of night in the open; the magic of the 
dark, the spell of the stars, and the cheer 
of the blazing camp-fire. It is a frolic 
for midsummer eve, when fairy folk hold 
high carnival and the chief factors in the 
fun are witches, spirits, gnomes, fairies, 
and Jack-o’-lanterns; watchers, magic 
circle, watch-fire, and caldron. 

For costumes only suggestions can be 
given, because they must depend upon 
the available material of the camp. 

Witches.—Kimonos belted with rope, 
hair hanging down and red or yellow 
handkerchief tied on head with ends 
standing up in front. A broom made of 


twigs. 


Spirits—Sheet and pillow-case cos- 
tumes. 

Gnomes.—Dark camp costumes, soft 
hats turned up at back, with long 


feathers. 
Fairies.—Short, light-colored or white 
skirts. Wings made of paper or muslin. 
Jack-o’-lanterns.—Dark-blue camp cos- 
tumes. Caps to cover entire head, made 
of black or dark-blue silk handkerchiefs. 
Lantern fastened on end of stick. 
Watchers.—Ordinary camp dress. 
This is the scene: Night in the open. 
Place empty and silent. A circle about 
twelve feet in diameter, made of stones, 
marks the place for the watch-fire. In 
the middle of the circle, four feet apart, 
are two uprights made of strong sticks 
forked at the top. These are firmly 
planted and braced with heavy stones. 
Seven slow strokes of a bell break the 
silence; then, two by two, marching in a 
procession, come the watchers. These 
represent the people who built watch- 
fires on midsummer eve and kept guard 
to prevent harm coming to any one from 
the mischievous pranks of the elfen folk. 
As in the old days, each watcher wears 
on her head a wreath of natural flowers 
or green leaves, and carries in her hand 
a stick for the watch-fire. The procession 
marches around the outside of the fire 
circle three times, softly singing one of 
the camp songs. The third time around 
the first two watchers place their sticks 
on the ground between the two uprights 
in the center of the circle, laying them 
about eighteen inches apart and parallel 
with one another. 
The next two watchers place their 
sticks across the ends of the ones on the 


ground, log-cabin fashion. The third 
couple have each a large handful of 
shavings, which they drop into the 


square formed by the four sticks. Over 
this foundation other sticks, slender ones, 
are laid like a grate, and the next layer 
crosses these at right angles, and so on. 
As the last stick is put in place— 


The bell slowly strikes nine. The 





CAMP FROLICS FOR GIRLS 


BY ADELIA BELLE BEARD 
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watchers stop, listen, then 
turn and run, gathering 
again in groups some dis- 
tance off. 

From the ground now 
spring the gnomes, whom 


the darkness has _ hidden; 
from behind trees and bushes 
come the fairies; then the 
witches appear. Farther 
off the white-clad spirits are 
seen approaching, and from 
all sides, darting here and 
there, come the bobbing 
lights of the Jack-o’-lanterns. 

As the weird company 
gathers around the fire circle 
the watchers close in on all 
sides, surrounding them but 
keeping some distance away. 

The chief witch steps in- 
side the fire circle and 
speaks, chanting her words 
and waving her broom over 
the pile of wood. 

Witcu. “ By the power of 
the old god Pan, I charm this 
fire laid by man. This circle 
is a magic ring, no human 




















foot may step therein.” 
Two gnomes dart behind a 


tree and bring forth the 
witch’s caldron. 
This is an old wash-boiler, round in 


COME THE LIGHTS OF THE JACK-O'-LANTERNS 


Witcn. “ What hast thou?” 
Spreir. “A slice of bacon.” 

















WiTcH. “What wouldst 
thou?” 
Spirit. “ Fair play.” 


Wirtcn. “Tis well.” 

Cuorus. “Ha! ha! ha 
The charm will work.” 

Spirit drops the bacon in 
the caldron and retires. 
Then a fairy, a gnome, and a 
Jack-o’-lantern bring offerings 
and each asks a boon appro- 
priate to her character. 
After this ceremony all join 
hands and dance around the 
fire, outside of the 
circle. As they dance they 
shout these lines: 
“Midsummer Eve, 

mer Eve, 

Work us thy charm, work 

us thy charm. 

Midsummer Eve, 

mer Eve, 

Keep us from harm, keep 

us from harm.” 

The dance, beginning very 
slowly, increases in speed un- 
til it is a madly spinning 
whirl. Then the chief witch 
suddenly cries: 


stone 


Midsum- 


Midsum- 








FROM THE GROUND SPRING THE GNOMES 


shape and blackened with smoke. 
Through the handle of the caldron the 
gnomes slide a strong green 
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THE WITCH SWAYS AND BENDS 





stick and, lifting it, fit the 
ends into the forks of the two 
uprights, thus swinging the 
caldron over the fire. Then 
the fire is lighted from the 
bottom of the pile, and as 
the blaze springs up all cry 
in chorus: 
“He! he! he! 
glee, 

A witch-fire burns where a 

watch should be.” 

Swaying and bending, the 
witch then cries: 

“Water, now, from where 
two rivers meet.” 

A gnome empties a small 
pail of water into the cal- 
dron, which sends up steam 
quickly. More water must be 
at hand, for the ecaldron. 

Wrren, stirring caldron 
with her broomstick: 
“Spirits of night, spirits of 

air, 

Bring now your offerings, 

‘The omens are fair.” 

Spirit approaches. 

Wrrcn. “ Who art thou?” 

Spraitr. “The spirit of 
Shakespeare.” 


we laugh in 





“Hark!” and all stop in a 
listening attitude. 

Wrrcn. “ By the twitching 
of my thumbs, something human this 
way comes.” 

All drop to the ground. Watchers rush 
forward and, joining hands, dance around 
the group, chanting: 

“Watchers we, watchers we, 

Come to see what we may see. 

Witch and goblin, elf and fay, 

We, too, will dance till break of day.” 

The chief witch then jumps up, waving 
her broom, and the dance ceases. 

Wircn. “Little humans, pretty hu 
mans, shall we now your fortunes tell!” 

Each witch then takes from her neck 
a cord upon which are strung small slips 
of paper. Upon each slip of paper is 
written a prophecy—vague but pleasant. 

Soon a fairy approaches the chief 
witch and begs that the fairies be allowed 
to help amuse their human guests. Her 
boon is granted, and the sompany seat 
themselves on the ground, leaving a space 
in front of the fire. Here the fairies give 
some form of entertainment. Anything 
is appropriate, provided it is short. A 
dance, a song, or a well-told anecdote. 
After the fairies, the Jack-o'-lanterns, the 
gnomes, the spirits do their parts, and 
lastly the watchers. 

While this is going on, the caldron 
having been removed, the fire burns brisk- 
ly and lights the scene with a ruddy 
glow. The frolic ends with the sounding 
of twelve slow strokes of the bell. 
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Purchasers of patterns are especially 

cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like a 
pattern, look first in the back pages of 
that number and see if this gown is 
illustrated there as a cut paper pattern. 
If not, write to us and we will tell you 
whether it is to be issued later, and, if’ 
not, what the price of a special pattern 
would be. In general this price is $2.00 
for a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to your 
measure as carefully as a dressmaker 
cuts a gown. Ten days to two weeks 
must be allowed for cutting such a 
pattern. 





This Month’s Patterns 


Batuine Cioak, No. 021, Price, 15 
cents; Baruinea Surt, No. 022, Price, 15 
cents; Sirp-on Biouse, No. 360, Price, 
15 cents; Two-core Skirt, No. 437, 
Price, 15 cents; Ourrna Coat, No. 240, 
Price, 15 cents; Srx-core Sxirt, No. 
438, Price, 15 cents; BLazer Coat, No. 
241, Price, 15 cents; Four-core Sxrrt, 
No. 4389, Price, 15 cents; Motor Bon- 
NET, No. 016, Price, 10 cents; Nicut- 
Gown, No. 124, Price, 15 cents; Kimono, 
No. 704, Price, 25 cents; Warst, No. 
$40, Price, 15 cents; Skirt, No. 418, 
Price, 15 cents; Moror Coat, No. 206, 
Price, 25 cents; Eventne Cxioak, No. 
242, Price, 25 cents. 


IN THE JUNE NUMBER 


Buovuse or Lace AND Two MarTERIALs, 
No. 357, Price, 15 cents; Coat BLiousE 
or Lace anD Lawn, No. 338, Price, 15 
cents; Two New S.eeves, Nos. 019 and 
020, Price, 10 cents each; Moror or 
Trave.tina Coat, No. 239, Price, 20 
cents; Cup's SmmpLe Frock, No. 688, 
Price, 15 cents; Mornine Frock, Waist 
No. 358, Price, 15 cents, Skat No. 436, 
Price, 15 cents; Biousr No. 316, Price, 
15 cents; Buiousg, No. 323, Price, 15 
cents; THree Summer Gowns, No. 555, 
543, and 547, Price, 25 cents each; 
Smockep Buiovuse, No. 359, Price, 15 


y/ 


A full alphabet of each of the above 
styles, on one sheet. Transferred by 
rubbing only. Sizes, 134 inches, 3 inches, 
and \% inch in height. Price, 15 cents 
per sheet. 
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The Embroidery and Stencil pattern 
Catalogue will be sent to any one sending 
4 cents in stamps. 


_ A special Pattern Catalogue, contain- 
ing only new models suitable for present 
om will be cunt to eay-ens whe wilte 
or it. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PusuisHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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A NOVEL CUCUMBEL SALAD 

CUCUMBER hollowed out forms an interesting holder for 

this new salad. The part that is removed is cut in small 

pieces and mixed with chopped pineapple and small bits of 

nuts, while whole nut meats garnish the top. A lettuce leaf is 
placed under the cucumber. 


























PRETTY FRUIT SALAD 
HIS salad uses a vegetable new to many salad-makers— 
carrots, They are carefully cooked and sliced and laid on 
lettuce leaves, the long variety being here shown. In the center 
is a slice of green pepper capped with a bit of carrot. Mayonnaise 
or French dressing is used. Ihe color scheme is very good. 














AN ORANGE-AND-GREEN COLOR SCHEME 


HE leaves from the heart of a lettuce head form the founda-- 


tion of this salad. On these is laid a “ sandwich ” of sliced 
tomato and cream cheese, having a small ball of the cheese with 
a half-olive placed on top. A French dressing is used made 
with a dash of German mustard. : 

















OF TOMATOES AND CELERY 
IS is served in an orange-skin bowl, with orange meat and 
pineapple. A whipped-cream dressing is used, topped bya 
whole English walnut. Crisp celery leaves are arranged ing 
border around the orange, which is scalloped at the edye. This 
is easily done with a sharp pair of scissors. 























A FLOWER-LIKE SALAD 
NOVEL cucumber salad is here shown, the vegetalle being 
arranged to look like a white rose on a bed of chicory. The 
cucumber is sliced around and around, cutting only tlie white 
solid part and omitting the seeds. An effort is made to keep 
the “ paring,” which it really is, as long as possible. 














TOMATO AND CREAM-CHEESE SALAD 
TOMATO is cut into eight parts and arranged to form some 
thing of a flower shape. The center is filled witi: chopped 
celery and cucumbers and garnished with celery leaves. mayor 
naise dressing being poured on at the last moment; otlerwis 
it would soften. Serve the salad very cold. 





THE STRONG SOUL 


TO INFERIORS 


BY MARGUERITE O.' B. WILKINSON 


You who are less than I in physical, mental, and spiritual 
powers, and realize it, bear no anger in your hearts, I beseech you, 
and no jealousy on that account. 


Believe that I do not scorn you, but, rather, that I love you, 
and would gladly help you, if I knew how, and if you would grant 
me that privilege. 

Believe, also, that I know the difficulty of the climb, the stones 
in the road, the briars that tear, the poison vine, and the quick- 
sand, 


Be sure that I can realize how brief and inadequate have bee 
your opportunities, how few and poor the best things of you 
environment, how meager the endowment, else had you £m 
perchance, much farther than I. 


Have confidence, and trust me, for if I reach out my hands © 
you they are not the hands of pity to steal away your self-respe 
but the hands of friendship to meet your own in all dignity. 


For I know well, and confess it to you frankly, that if 1 dom 
struggle ceaselessly, humbly, and bravely I shall yet fall 
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JELLY FORT 


AKE a firm cherry jelly and pour it into a mold to stiffen. 

When set cut in slices and serve between layers of vanilla 
ice-cream. Top with cannon-balls of cherries. Decorate with 
two small flags held in position by being inserted in cherries at 
either side of the fort. 





FIRE-CRACKERS 
UT angel-cake in strips two and a half inches long and one- 
half inch square. Round off the sharp edges, roll in sugar 
syrup, then in coarse red sugar. When set stand on end on a 
serving-plate and insert in one end of each cracker a small bit 
of citron to simulate a fire-cracker fuse. 

















PATRIOTIC STARS 
AKE in a shallow tin a thin sheet of cake, using red sugar 
Instead of white. When cool cut into stars with a star- 
shape citer. Decorate the top with a fairly heavy sprinkling 
of white granulated sugar and top each star with a candied 
cherry. Serve these on a blue and white plate. 


FOURTH OF JULY DISHES 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND 














CANNON-BALLS 

Soon equal weights of dates, figs, and raisins and grind in 

a meat-chopper, alternating the fruit so as to mix as you 

grind. Roll into balls, using powdered sugar. Roll in red sugar, 

sticking a small silk flag in the center of one of the completed 
balls, and serve as a dessert. 














JULY FOURTH ECLAIK 
PRETTY Fourth-of-July touch is added to a white frosted 
éclair by painting on it stars with a tiny brush, using the 
juice of strawberries for the coloring. These may be sprinkled 
with red sugar to give a frosted effect. They are very attractive 
for children’s lunches cr parties. 




















RED, WHITE, AND BLUE SALAD 
OIL and mash a sufficient quantity of potatoes and when 
cool enough to handle mold into the shape of flags, using 
chopped beet to form the stripes and bits of parsley to simulate 
stars. Serve on a blue-and-white plate with French dressing, 
having the plates very cold. 





THE STRONG SOUL TO 


SUPERIORS 


BY MARGUERITE O. B. WILKINSON 


You who are greater than I in health, prowess, mentality, 
culture, virtue, and love, believe that I bear you no malice. 


Believe, rather, that I am grateful to you for showing me 
Perfections for which I ought to strive, and ideals that inspire me 
to transcend what seem to be my limitations. 


Believe, also, that whatever you have of eternal value, which 
have not, nevertheless commends itself to me as worthy of 
Teverence and praise. I am glad to look up to you. 


But know that there is nothing servile and timid in this looking 
upward. If you are, in very truth, greater than I, you can be 
trusted to see my merits and you will judge gently. 

I do not fear you. I ask no favors and make no concessions 
as a sop to your greatness. 

I will not meet you with false modesty, hiding my own best 
values. If it be possible I will rise, for the nonce, to your level, 
making no apologies, asking no patronage or condescension. 


Every day is “Baking Day” 
in the Homer Laughlin pottery. 
We have 110 kilns. The pro- 
cess of packing kilns and re- 
moving finished china is con- 
tinuous. 

Baking is an important pro- 
cess in china making. A dish 
baked too hard will crack. If 
baked too soft it will chip. If 
the glaze is not properly baked 
it will craze; that is innumer- 
able tiny cracks will appear, 
making the dish unsightly and 
unsanitary. 

Forty years experience has 
taught us how to make beau- 
tiful, durable china—china ‘‘as 
good as it looks.’’ See that 
the Homer Laughlin trade-mark 
is on every piece. 

Send for “The China Book”, 
a beautiful brochure on china 
making. 

The Homer Laughlin 

China Company, 


Newell, West Virginia 








You Need 
s This Free 
Book 


EARN how to make your motherhood easy. Learn how, 
by an —{ daily routine, to bring up a fine, healthy 
, ae adr by © celebrated ist Leare 


ve 
how to dress baby hygienically, how to 


bow to arrange nursery, 
ward off ills. All these things and many more are told in our free 
book, whieh gives details about 


The Taylor Nursery 
‘This new invention allows a young mother to kcep her baby right 
within reach, without having to get out of bed. Baby lies in a bed 

4 over the foot of the mother's bed, or at side 

hen baby needs attention at night, mother merely site up, 

reaches baby and cares for him without lifting or straining. then 

Grope beck inte her own warm nest, and ts asleep again in « jiffy 
Send for a free copy today. 
Positively no money required. 


TAYLOR NURSERY BABY BED CO. 
4 Madison Avenue New York 

















ABLACH 


hACE Powper 
WHEN ROSES BLOOM— 


When Nature is glorious with the first 

blush of summer—then is the charm of 
i} beauty most appreciated. LABLACHE 
imparts that touch of del- _. 

icacy and refinement to 
mM the complexion which 

assists Nature in retain- 

ing the bloom of youth. 


box of dru : | 
Send 10 cts. for a sample box. | 


= 


WILD LIFE OF ORCHARD AND FIELD 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this author's “ Friends Worth Know- 
ing,” this book is entirely new. Dlustrated 
w many new photographs. 

$1.40 net (postage extra). 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Chairs & Tricyles 


For tavatids aed Crippies 


Worthington Co. 


S31 Coder St, Ehyria, 0. 
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Home Decoration 
Condacted by Martha Cutler 


Damp Walis 

Mrs. 8S. E. C.—You may be able to trace 
the cause of the dampness in your walls 
either to the cellar or to the roof. If it 
is not there, the difficulty may be in the 
wall itself. There is a process for water- 
proofing brick and stone to which you 
may be obliged to resort if you cannot 
find the constructional difficulty. I will 
send you by mail the name of the firm 
that does this work. 

Papering a damp wall is a mistake, but 
if you must do it, you might try the 
method of varnishing the back of the 
paper before it is pasted. That has been 
tried and found successful when there is 
not too much dampness. Do not do any- 
thing until your wall is as dry as it can 
be made with steam heat inside and clear 
dry air and sun outside. 


Stained Walis 

Mrs. G. L. U.—A stain will undoubt- 
edly be the most artistic finish for the 
sheathed walls of your summer cottage. 
Gray is a difficult color to get, but it is 
possible, either with an oil or an acid 
stain. The acid stain is more satisfactory 
in some ways, but is more difficult to 
use. These stains cost from two to two 
and a half dollars a gallon. It is safe 
to recken on one gallon for every one 
hundred and fifty square feet. 

You must not expect pine, whitewood, 
and cypress to take the color the same. 
The whitewood will take it the best; the 
pine will show yellow streaks and cypress 
will show red through the gray. 


Cleaning Wall-paper 

Mrs. Kk. J. A—You can remove the 
grease spots from your paper by placing 
on them first a piece of blotting-paper 
and then a hot flat-iron. The iron must 
not be too hot. If you are very careful, 
using long even strokes, you can wipe dust 
and smoke off the paper with a sheep’s- 
wool mop or a broom covered with canton 
flannel. For other dirt, bread crumbs are 
best. Do not use crusts or hard pieces. 
It is easier to use a whole loaf, cutting 
off all the crust before you start. You 
can then cut it off a slice at a time as it 
abserbs the dirt. There is a certain kind 
of rubber that removes obstinate spots. I 
will send you the name by mail. 


Tinted Walis 

Mrs. L. M. P.—It is far cheaper to tint 
walls with water or “ size colors,” than it 
is to paint them with oils. Moreover, the 
colors are lovely and the finish soft. The 
only difficulty lies in the fact that tinted 
walls cannot be washed. Size or fresco 
colors should never be touched with water. 
They may be cleaned with bread crumbs 
or Indian meal, but the process is a te- 
dious one. Dry pigments are used for 
this tinting. They are generally mixed 
in glue size that has been dissolved in 
hot water. They cost about fifty-five 
cents a package, and one package will 
cover about forty square yards. 


American and English Rolis 

A single American roll of papers covers 
four square yards of space. The prices of 
wall-papers are always given in terms of 
the single American roll. English rolls 
contain the equivalent of one and one-half 
single American rolls. Your order should 
always be given in single American rolls; 
the price will be given that way, and the 
paper-hanger should give the amount re- 
quired that way. You should understand, 
however, when the paper comes, if it’ is 
English, why it will not seem to be as 
many rolls as you ordered. For instance, 
if you ordered six American rolls, four 
English rolls will be delivered and the 
amount will be the same. 


Ceilings 

Mrs. O. L. B.—It will be necessary to 
force your living-room ceiling back into 
place, since it has sagged so much. It 
must be done very carefully by an ex- 
perienced man or further mischief will be 
made and the entire ceiling will fall. Get 
prepared muslin or canvas for covering 
it. Either one will hold it in place and 
save further trouble. The prepared mus- 
lin, which is really heavy unbleached 
muslin, costs about thirty cents a square 
yard, and the prepared canvas thirty- 
eight cents. It comes from thirty-six 
inehes wide up to one hundred and forty- 
four inches. 

Paper the other ceilings with plain 
tints harmonizing with the walls. 
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N appreciation of ‘ Paradise Lost,’” 
says Mr. Mark Pattison, “is the 
reward of exquisite scholarship.” 

If only for selfish reasons, pointing 
steadily toward personal enjoyment, we 
should become intimately acquainted with 
those authors that have expressed big 
ideas masterfully, or subtle ideas deli- 
cately, or homely ideas foreefully. All 
life seems but a quest after happiness, the 
fruits of which depend in too many in- 
stances upon times and seasons. In pro- 
portion to the fullness of our education 
are we capable of enjoying what there 
is in life to enjoy. In common with the 
untutored savage, the illiterate immi- 
grant, or the immature school-boy, we can 
find pleasure in a balmy day in June, a 
showy bunch of American Beauty roses, 
a gorgeous sunset, or an exhilarating 
ride in an automobile; but there are 
countless degrees in the scale of appre- 
ciation, at the bottom of which we find a 
row of hollyhocks or a march by Sousa, 
and at the top of which we find an antique 
Oriental rug or Wagner’s “ Siegfried.” 

What, then, shall we do for happiness 
when the civil calendar tells us that it 
is not yet June and the social calendar 
marks the end of the opera season, when, 
perhaps, we are even house-ridden? If, 
through education, we have come into 
possession of the key of the world’s lit- 
erary treasure-rooms, we shall find lim- 
itless occupation that will make us for- 
get the world outside. And this key to 
the treasure-rooms? Just words, words. 

A mental storehouse full of discrimi- 
nating words has three doors, which open 
into three different avenues of pleasure 
for its possessor. Through the first 
door he passes into an intimate compan- 
ionship with those with whom he can 
exchange the deepest human experiences 
that can be conveyed through words. 
“When a man has not a full possession 
of the language,” says Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, “the most important, because the 
most amiable, qualities of his nature have 
to lie buried and fallow.” Through the 
second door one passes into an exquisite 
appreciation of another’s thought and feel- 
ing. James Lane Allen, in The Kentucky 
Cardinal, expresses this thought most 
charmingly. “But the finest music in 
the room,” says he, “is that which 
streams out to the ear of the spirit in 
many an exquisite strain from the hang- 
ing shelf of books on the opposite wall. 
Every volume there is an instrument which 
some melodist of the mind created and 
set vibrating with music, as a flower 
shakes out its perfume or a star shakes 
out its light. Only listen and they soothe 
all care.” 

Through the third door one enters 
the field of careful thinking, for without 
exactness in word-values there can never 
be exactness of thought-value. The acqui- 
sition of new words is the only means 
of growth in ideas. 

As an exercise toward readiness in the 
use of words, let us find a word for each 
numbered space in the following para- 
graph which shall correspond with the 
definition bearing the same number: 

These, then, are a few of the (1) to 
be (2) from the (3) of an (4) cat; and 
by an (4) cat, I mean one that, while 
(5) its own (6) and (7) (8), is, never- 
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USING GOOD ENGLISH 


BY FRANCES E. OLIVER 


theless, (9) and (10) in the company of 
human beings. There is nothing I dis- 
like more than newspaper or magazine 
stories of (11) pussies that (12) their 
food with (13) beasts from the back 
alleys and show (14) (15) to (16) 
(17) masters, and hunt partridges in a 
spirit of (18) (19) for (20) mistresses, 
and scorn to help themselves from kitchen 
tables, and (21) their (22) so often in 
eases of fire that I should (23) them of 
starting the (24) in order to win (25) 
by giving the alarm. 

1, Agreeable emotions. 

2. Drawn from a definite source. 

3. Companionship with social intent. 

4, Possessed of lovable qualities. 

5. Keeping up. 

6. A bearing expressive of self-respect. 

7. Expressive of a nice’ sense of dis- 
crimination. 

8. A holding back of oneself. 

9. Having a manner which puts one 
at one’s ease. 

10. Stooping to put oneself on the 
same plane. 

11. Narrow-mindedly conceited. 

12. Give part of. 

13. Suffering for want of food. 

14. Affecting one’s feelings. 

15. Quality of being faithful. 

16. Not young. 

17. Deprived of sight. 

18. Of great moral worth. 

19. A giving up of self. 

20. Afflicted with tuberculosis. 

21. To awaken from sleep by an effort. 

22. Persons dwelling under one roof. 

23. Imagine to be guilty, though with- 
out proof. 

24. A fire on a large scale. 

25. Loudly expresses approval. 

(1) from this walk were two (2) 
paths which, winding in and out in (3) 
figures, led, on one hand to a (4) sum- 
mer-house overgrown with honeysuckle 
and trumpet-vine, and on the other to a 
(5) (6) constructed of shells and set in a 
tangle of periwinkle. Along one side of 
the house and protected by a (7) locust 
(8) overrun with grape-vines, lay the gar- 
den, where flowers and vegetables (9) 
(10) side by side. 

1. Going off at an angle. 

2. Less wide. 

3. Departing from established ways. 

4. Made of rough sticks. 

5. Exceedingly small. 

6. A sort of artificial cave. 

7. Incapable of being shaken. 

8. Fence formed of narrow boards. 

9..Grew luxuriously. 

10. In a manner expressive of mental 
satisfaction. 

It will be found helpful, also, to select 
a specific adjective to correspond with the 
definition given in the list below, a noun 
being given for the adjective to qualify: 

Supply—sufficient to meet the needs. 

Fields—where crops are laid waste. 

Cheeks—of leaden hue. 

Event—looked forward to. 

Statement—liable to be doubted, 

Appetite—eager to devour. 

Medicine—capable of producing results. 

Clerk—characterized by energetic and 
useful activity. 

Liquid—having the quality of glue. 

Person—not noted or well known. 

Person—meanly condescending. 


wal 
VOICE 
f Sy, 

Feelings—adherent strongly to 
or faction. 

Pains—returning from time to time. 

Injury—of a grave nature. 

Coat—torn or worn to rags. 

Muscle—tightly stretched. 

Person—guarding against de 

Food—having the quality of nou 

Quantity—capable of being est 

Soil—easily pulverized. 

Find a specific noun for each 
following definitions: 

A sloping upward of the groun 
rocks. 

A sloping downward of the gr 
of rocks. 

An associate in the perpetratiin of g 
crime. 

A silent assent or submission. 

The science of sounds. 

A person eighty years old. 

The act of admitting. 

One who lives on the opposite 
the globe. 

A state of mind incapable of kx 
fled by pleasure or pain. 

Certificates showing that a p 
invested with authority. 

Find a specific verb for each of 
lowing ideas: 

To gain, usually by one’s own exertions 

To make shorter by using fewer words 

To cause to move faster. 

To charge with having committed an 
offense. 

To stick fast. 

To counsel against wrong practices. 

To move forward. 

To tempt by the offer of some good. 

Many words suggest another of oppo- 
site meaning. Can you think quickly of 
the antonym for each of the following 

Rigid; arduous; benefactor; turbulent; 
movable; equivocal; weary; stationary; 
problematical; affluence; stable; stout; 
imminent; competence; smooth. 

Fine shades of meaning often mark the 
distinction between words nearly synony- 
mous. For example: 

Adversary, enemy, opponent, antayonist. 

Affliction, sorrow, grief, distress. 

Alarm, fright, terror, consternation. 

Allegiance, loyalty. 

To allure, entice, decoy, seduce 

To astonish, confound, perplex. 

Ample, copious, abundant, plentcous. 

To amuse, divert, entertain. 

Ancient, antiquated, old, obsolete. 

Anger, indignation, resentment, wrath. 

For a bit of charming reading on rainy 
days those who understand and love to 
watch children at their play miy)it have 
at hand The Golden Age, by ‘enneth 
Graham. Another delightful book is Mr. 
Francis Greenslet’s Life of Thomcs Bailey 
Aldrich. For those who like leticrs, Mr. 
Edward Verral Lucas has made a fase: 
nating collection called The Gent!:st Art 

In these and a dozen other recent 
books, it is not the material so much as 
the author’s way of using his :aterial 
that gives you little spinal thrills of 
pleasure, so that you cannot re-ist the 
impulse to interrupt your compar on, al 
sorbed in her novel, in order to ‘vad to 
her this delicious bit or that. A». when 
good fortune throws you into t)« com 
pany of some one who talks these 
clever people write, why, then you are in 
the realm of literary felicity. 
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Ir was the first of Spring— 
First leaves and blossoming. 

A sweet wind rose and fanned, 
Lightly, the pleasant land. 

The meadow-lark around 
Poured purest crystal sound. 
Each grass blade of the slope 
Lit a green flame of hope. 

Yet, midst that hill, a space 
(Six steps, as one might pace) 
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THOMAS 


A little room, cleft deep, 
Cleft so for all-time’s sleep. 


BY EDITH M. 


And one therein was laid 
To whom bright tears were paid; 


Rose upon rose was shed 
To line and lap her bed; 


Instead of mournful myrrh — 
And frankincense for her, 

White drift of wilding bloom 
Winged towards that little room. 


Therein the sweet wind blew, 
Down, down, as if it knew 


How much of Spring, that day, 
With one was shut away! 

The fieldlark’s laving no 
With a soft grieving smote— 
Amid the sunlight stili 

A requiem round that hi!l— 
Then, rose, a spirit ton 
Climbing to fields unknown, 


Something that on that day 
Could not be shut away. 
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NLY those women who suddenly dis- 
cover that their throats are not 
heautiful in evening dress and en- 

to make them so realize that it 


lea , 
. easier to keep a throat beautiful than 
to remedy the ravages of time, neglect, 
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BY MARIE MONTAIGNE 


white should ever come in contact with 
the skin of the throat; it perspires freely 
and absorbs the dyes of colored stuffs to 
a remarkable extent. White silk is, 
therefore, commonly used as a lining for 
some collars, and chiffon, thin China silk, 
and net for others. 

The ideal neck is most 
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aa 








readily obtained and retained 
by those who wear collarless 
gowns, or, if a covering for 
the neck is essential, use trans- 
parent materials of white or 
lined with that color. If a 
woman would have a pretty 
throat it is imperative that she 
should give careful attention to 
her collars and neck-bands of 
all sorts, and this includes 
underwear. Through this a 
ribbon is often drawn at the 
base of the throat of child or 
adult, where it exerts a pres- 
sure that is not only bad for 
the contour of the throat, but 
for the circulation as well. 

Another important essential 
in the care of the 















bandage, occurs in the morning the skin 
food comes last and is used to plump out 
the neck. A fat throat does not require 
feeding unless it sags, when the skin must 
be fed to keep it firm and more astringent 
lotions employed. 

No matter how lovely a texture a neg- 
lected skin may acquire through careful 
treatment persisted in for some time and 
never wholly abandoned, exercises are 
necessary. to develop and preserve the 
contour and to prevent a tendency to or 
remove a double chin. 

When this type of chin appears its 
owner may usually rid herself of it by 
stretching her chin as far forward as 
possible a number of times each day and 
by massaging downward from the tip of 
the chin in a firm rotary motion that 
will gradually disperse the fatty tissue. 

Wheiher a neck be fat or thin, however, 
there are certain exercises ‘which tend to 
make and keep it round, well developed, 
strong, and graceful. One of the most 
valuable and simple of these is to bend 
the head forward slowly and as deliberate- 
ly lift it erect ten times. Bend it back- 





neck is to keep it 











thoroughly clean. 











DOWNWARD FROM THE CHIN 


and even absolute ill treatment of what 
should be one of the most attractive parts 
of a woman’s body. 

Unconseiously every one pays the 
tribute of admiration to a neck which 
is lovely in tint and texture, swan-like 
in its grace, and which forms a flawless 
connection between the curves of the face 
and swelling lines of the shoulders, em- 
phasizing the beauty of both by its own 
contrast of line and charm of movement 
and proportion. 

Such a throat is easy enough to obtain 
in youth and keep into old age, but it 
requires a little time and attention in 


In this connection a 
man who is prob- 
ably the greatest 
beauty specialist in this coun- 
try declares that “hot water 
has ruined more skins than 
has anything else ”—this with 
reference to steaming processes 
and hot compresses. 

In order to cleanse the skin, 
scrub the neck with hot water 
and the best imported bar 
castile soap obtainable. After 
the hot scrub bathe the throat 
with cold water. Some women 
even use ice-water and ice 
packs for ten minutes. The 
cold treatment tones, tightens, 
and imparts bril- 
liancy to a skin that 























is relaxed from the 
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hot scrub. 

This process over 
(and oatmeal, corn- 
meal, and almond-meal are 
frequently used in the bath to 
soften, whiten,and cleanse the 
cuticle), the average woman 
would fancy that her throat 
was clean, but it isn’t A 
good cold cream is the next 


essential and no one should 
ever buy a cold cream 
upon the recommendation 


of a demonstrator or clerk 
in some shop. Results from 
this trusting method of mak- 
ing a purchase so important to 
one’s appearance have been too 
disastrous to enumerate. 

Some women need 
a cold cream that is 











TO ROUND OUT THE NECK 
ward and erect it the same number of 
times and repeat the movement, first to 
the right and then to the left, ten times 
on each side. . 

An exercise that especially imparts 
grace with the rounding out and strength- 





ening process is to swing the head in a | 


circle as many times as this can be done 
without causing dizziness. 

Somewhat more difficult, but of even 
greater value in the development of a 
perfectly formed and graceful throat, is 
that exercise which requires one to lie 
flat upon the floor and raise and lower 
the head ten times. If becomes 
fatigued before the tenth movement the 


one 








TO SMOOTH OUT THE FLESH 


earli-r life and a great deal later on if 
early care has been denied. 

“ute apart from considerations of 
healt), tight neck-bands and collars should 
be avoided from babyhood. But they 
very seldom are, so that many a girl 
of t\enty possesses a neck devoid of even 
the almost inevitable beauty of youth. 
While tight collars are ruinous to the 
contour and usually to the poise of the 
neck, high ones destroy the texture and 
color of the skin and accomplish this all 
the more rapidly if the collar is tight 
as well as high. The muscles of the neck 
become shrunken and the skin flabby and 
dark, often splotched, in color. 

One recognizes the fact that high col- 
lars are necessary in certain gowns, but 
't is possible to make most of these of 
lace, so that air may circulate freely 
about the throat, and it is always pos- 
sible to construct a collar that is perfectly 
loose but whieh fits so well as not to 
seem 80, 

_Even the color of a collar is of con- 
siderable importance, for nothing but 





without grease and 

others require the 

oils. After deter- 
mining which sort is best 
adapted to her purposes a 
woman should then rub it 
plentifully on her throat, be- 
ginning at the chin and work- 
ing down with a very light 
rotary motion of the finger 
tips, or she may pat and pinch 
in the cream. Little wads of 
absorbent cotton may be used 
to gently but thoroughly wipe 
off the cream. The amount of 
dirt disclosed upon each little 
wad is astonishing. 

After the throat is clean it 
requires another treatment if 
muscles or skin sag; this con- 
sists of a bandage of cheese- 

















cloth applied after an astrin- 











gent bath of alcohol or lavender 
cologne. The bandage is tied 
at the top of the head and 
absorbs the astringent lotion. If worn at 
night a skin food must be patted into the 
neck first and allowed to absorb, but when 
the astringent bath, with or without the 


PINCHING 


AND PATTING THE HOLLOWS 


exercise should cease. Do not overdo it. 
If the chest is thin, skin food should 
be gently rubbed in, the hollows pinched 
to fill them out. 
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Home Decoration 
Conducted by Martha Cutler 


The Selection of Papers 

NrvER decide upon wall-papers in a 
shop. Above all do not let the clerk de- 
cide for you. Have rolls of those you like 
sent home, hang them in the rooms for 
which they are intended, and live with 
them for at least three days. You will 
be surprised to find yourself getting tired 
of some of those you liked best when you 
saw them in the shop. Disagreeable spots 
and monotonous designs will develop, or 
possibly the paper will “flat out” and 
lose its character. Even those who are 


most experienced in the selection of 
papers cannot foresee how they will 
wear. 


Reckoning for Wall-paper 

First learn the height of your room. 
Then take a stick or rule eighteen inches 
long and count the number of times you 
can place it against the wall around the 
room. That number will give you the 
number of lengths required. Multiply 
that by the height of the room and you 
will have the total number of feet. A 
single American roll is twenty-four feet 


long. Divide your amount by that and 
you will have the number of rolls re- 
quired. After giving these elaborate di- 


rections I would advise you to always 
have the paper-hanger make the estimate 
if possible. Then he will be responsible. 


‘The New Colors 

There are two new colors this season in 
wall-papers—apricot and “ malachite” or 
“water” green. Both colors are beauti- 
ful, but while the apricot is suitable for 
backgrounds the green can be used only 
in small quauatities. The apricot is the 
color so frequently 


seen in old Chinese 


rugs. The green is a very soft blue-green. 
The word “malachite” describes it as 


well as it can be described. It is the color 
one sees frequently on the 
wave. The grays are particularly 
and lovely this year. 


crest of a 
soft 


Silk-Fiber Papers 

Some of the most beautiful living-room 
papers are new varieties of the favorite 
silk-fiber papers. They are either plain 
as they were originally, with new colors, 


or stamped with self-toned designs. The 
apricot silk-fiber is particularly beauti- 
ful. There is one very dignified Adam 


design and the textile designs are many. 
One has a very effective rough pebbly 
finish. The light creamy yellow and the 
fawn or brownish-gray are two colors with 
infinite possibilities in the development 
of color The plain silk-tiber 
papers cost eighty cents a roll. The fig- 
ured are a little more expensive, ranging 
from ninety cents up. 


schemes. 


Inexpensive Living-room Papers 

There are some lovely new plain tints 
selling as low as thirty cents a roll. The 
paper is thin but durable and the colors 
extremely good. The oatmeal papers at 
forty cents a roll are always satisfactory. 
The colors are soft and the texture very 
effective as a background. 


‘The Linen Papers 

The linen papers have had a delightful 
drop this season from a dollar and twenty 
cents to eighty-four cents a roll. They 
compare only with the silk-fiber papers 
in beauty of color. The light coffee color, 


pale yellow, and gray are a delight. 
Linens and cretonnes harmonize with 


them beautifully. They are heavy papers 
and should wear indefinitely. There is an 
apparent weave as of heavy linen whict 
gives a very artistic variation of tone. 

There are some beautiful designs this 
year stamped on these as backgrounds, 
and the effect is lovely. 

A paper showing an even finer weave 
than these papers, but still an imitation 
of linen, comes in a beautiful shade of 
lavender. It has a self-toned stripe with 
here and there a bit of white. 


Imitation Leather Pupers 

The leather papers were and are so 
beautiful that an effort was made last 
year to make satisfactory imitations of 
them that could be sold at reasonable 
prices. The price of the original heavy 
leather papers was five dollars and fifty 
cents a roll. It was made by an American 
firm. The original sells for eighty- 
eight cents a roll. It is a paper of or- 
dinary weight. The colors are beautiful. 
While it has not the rich appearance of 
the original leather papers, it is extremely 
effective. 














Harper’s 
Boating 
Book ‘r Boys 


By CHARLES G. DAVIS 
Consulting Editor of “Motor Boat” 


This is a book of the present and future, 
not of the past, and modern motor-boat- 
ing naturally has a prominent place. In 
accordance with the plan of Harper's 
Practical Books, which is to explain how 
to do things one’s self, the subject of boat- 
ing is introduced by instructions how to 
make model boats and other craft, an 
amusement which will also convey very 
valuable knowledge. Next comes’ the 
making of boats for actual use. From 
boat-building the reader advances to boat- 
sailing, an art which involves manifold 
practical considerations: the choice of a 
boat, its outfit, and care and manage- 
ment. The book is in twenty-six chap- 
ters, divided into five parts under the 
following headings: First Aid to Boating; 
How to Make Play Boats; How to Make 
Real Boats; Sail-Boats and Sailing; 
Motor-Boats and Motor-Boating. 

With Many Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Uniform with Harper's 

Practical Series, $1.75 


The Expert 
Waitress 


By ANNE FRANCES 
SPRINGSTEED 


This new edition of this standard hand- 
book gives admirably clear and precise 
directions as to the whole duty of a wait- 
ress at breakfast, luncheon, afternoon 
tea, dinner, and supper, together with 
instructions in regard to the household 
work pertaining to the dining-room and 
pantry. 


New Edition. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Harper’s 
Guide Wild 
Flowers 


By Mrs. CAROLINE 
A. CREEVEY 


This book explains the easiest method 
of distinguishing flowers and plants, and 
this method is based upon the new classi- 
fication presented in the seventh edition of 
“Gray’s Manual of Botany,” published 
in 1908. It embodies the decisions of the 
Vienna Congress of 1905. The congress 
came to an agreement respecting the 
botanical names and classifications of 
American flowers, which we hope will 
not need to be revised. Some old names, 
dear to us, have come back. Several new 
species have been added to the descrip- 
tions of this book, making it a complete 
guide to the flowering plants of the 
Atlantic seaboard, New England, the 
Middle States, and, to a limited extent, 
of the Southern States. The new and 
correct classification, the greatest ease of 
identification, and every pictorial aid are 
presented in this book. Elaborately Illus- 
trated with Colored Plates and Drawings. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 net. 


Simple 
Italian 
Cookery 


By ANTONIA ISOLA 


This book of Italian recipes was com- 
piled by an authority, and is most prac- 
tical. The table of contents brings up 
mental pictures of those attractive little 
Italian inns where gnocchi and ravioli are 
prepared over a tiny charcoal fire, which 
the cooks fan into a blaze. The Amer- 
ican housekeeper will find many interest- 
ing and valuable suggestions for new ways 
of cooking even the most familiar food. 

16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
OUR TWO MOST COMMON AILMENTS 


(Continued from page 328) 

and a host of headaches due to disturb- 
ances of the other organs of the body, such 
as the pelvic organs, the stomach, and liver. 
Most common of all headaches are those 
which come from defective eyes, due to 
the fact that the vision has been strained. 
It will be seen from this list, which might 
indeed be extended, that the cure of a 
headache depends upon the discovery and 
remedy of the cause. 

Different kinds of headaches indicate 
in a measure the trouble which causes 
them. Headache over the eyes is ordinari- 
ly due to trouble with the eyes. Head- 
ache confined to the forehead means dis- 
turbance of the digestive organs and 
constipation. Headache at the top of the 
head is usually due to lack of iron in the 
blood, anemia. Headache at the back of 
the head may be due to eye strain, nervous 
exhaustion, spina! irritation, or some 
trouble with the internal organs. 

The commonest forms of headache are 
what are usually known as “sick head- 
ache” and the neuralgic headache. Some 
writers consider the two as the same, 
but there is a purely neuralgic headache. 
On each side of the head and face is a 
great nerve trunk which branches into 
three parts and for that reason is called 
the trigeminal. One of these branches 
supplies the wpper part of the face, the 
middle one supplies the middle, and the 
third the lower jaw and teeth. 

Sometimes the pain will be only in one 
part of the face which is supplied by the 
upper or single or middle branch, and 
the pain outlines the course of the nerve 
as plainly as if there were an anatomical 
dissection. ‘The sick headache has been 
known from earliest times. In these head- 
aches the stomach sympathizes and fre- 
quently vomiting occurs and will give re- 
lief. Such headaches are often inherited. 
They are brought on by worry and over- 
work. To some these headaches are in 
reality safety-valves, for they insist upon 
the victim ceasing from work and: over- 
strain. The brain itself might be in- 
jured if the migraine did not seize the 


person and make him rest whether he 
would or not. Such headaches may come 
to the one who has devoted his time to 
too much pleasure or to the one who has 
eaten indiscreetly. 

What to do for the headache is a ques- 
tion of paramount importance. Children 
very rarely have headache. An authority 
on children’s diseases has said that in 
the examination of many thousands of 
children not one complained of headache. 
If a child, especially one who reads much 
or goes to school, complains of headache 
it is probably due to defective vision, and 
such a child should be taken at once to 
the oculist, and his eyes should be ex- 
amined to determine if the headache is 
due to eye-strain. In almost every 
ease such will be found to be the fact. 
Those who have headache after reading 
or close application which taxes the eyes 
should have their condition determined. 

People make a great mistake in not 
giving intelligent attention to the eyes 
and they suffer headaches in consequence. 
It has become the custom to take care of 
the teeth, and one goes readily to the 
skilful dentist, while he will buy glasses 
anywhere, testing the vision in the most 
cursory manner. It will pay much bet- 
ter to go to a skilful, common-sense 
specialist in eye diseases to see if the 
suffering is due to eye-strain. 

Those who have headaches must surely 
know that something is wrong in their 
organism. A headache is a warning cry 
and it should be heeded, and no stone 
should be left unturned to find what is 
the cause, for one cannot successfully cope 
with headache without knowing exactly 
why he has the headache. The migraine 
attacks those who are run down. Rest 
from work, avoidance of fatigue, the 
proper attention to diet, the use of some 
tonic, may ward off the attacks. It is 
of the greatest importance to keep the 
bowels in good condition. A light laxative, 
taken immediately upon feeling as though 
a headache might come, will often free 
the system so that the headache can be 
avoided. The stomach, too, may be helped 


by taking a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda in hot water. 

The vomiting which accompanies sic, 
headache is remedial and need not be do. 
plored. It relieves the stomach of a cop. 
tents that is poisoning the system. \Vje, 
the headache is due to congestion anq 
the head pulsates and throbs, one yjjj 
find great relief in cool applications t, 
the head and in the hot foot-bath, 4, 
which may be added half a cupful 9; 
mustard when taken in the ordinary foot. 
tub. _ A mustard paste applied at tie 
base of the neck often gives relief. 

Care should always be taken in the ap. 
plication of a mustard paste not to leaye 
it too long, for if it blisters it is no 
more serviceable and such a blister jg 
painful and takes time to heal. Thy 
name of medicaments for headaclies jg 
legion. Liquids, pastilles, pills. anq 
powders abound on the druggist’: coup. 
ters. Beware of them! Almost all of 
them contain some coal-tar product, the 
use of which is exceedingly depressi:¢ ang 
may act unfavorably on the heart. Such 
drugs should not be taken without the 
physician’s advice and direction. and 
when used there should be taken at the 
same time some heart stimulant. 

People should be careful about jssing 
prescriptions for any medicine for any. 
thing to another, but especially -o for 
headaches, for as has been seen the varie. 
ties of headaches are beyond telling. What 
will be~just the thing for one person's 
headache may be extremely detrime:tal to 
another. The headache of anemia, which 
comes to weak and bloodless persons. needs 
stimulating treatment. Quinine wil! often 
act well in such cases. A two-grain pill 
taken when the fear arises that a head- 
ache may be pending may stop it. Spirits 
of lavender and aromatic spirits of am- 
monia will help in such cases. It is thé 
rarest thing that a headache cannot be 
eured. There are some headaches which 
have obscure and remote origins, but there 
is a remedy for the majority and it is the 
duty to those who suffer from headache to 
find such relief. 





(Continued from page 337) 

life did not take place on front stoops 
in this first heat of summer. But, al- 
though her eyes were on the constant stir, 
she saw nothing of it. In spite of the 
angry clamor that arose from two differ- 
ent quarrels, sounds that would have 
troubled her yesterday, she sat with a 
soft, inward smile upon her lips. For 
one face, with just one look on it, the one 
that told her she was fair and that the 
man was hungry for the very soul of her, 
hung before her eyes. When she closed 
her eyes she could live it, all, every throb- 
bing instant of it, all over again. That 
glowing pageant of her fancy made all 
other life a shadow and every sound a far- 
away tinkle that she would have been im- 
patient with had she not been able to 
close her ears against it. 

It must have been very early when she 
went to bed. For she was lying with her 
face toward the windows, her two heavy 


ropes of hair flung across the pillow, when 
the big round moon looked in with a 
sudden plop! As if he were surprised to 
find the world already lovelit. At the 
sight of his red face she stretched her 
round arms above her head with a con- 
scious sigh. She found she had not the 
slightest desire to sleep; time seemed too 
pleasant to lose so. The wide, lace-ruffled 
sleeves fell away from her arms. She 
stretched them out before her eyes and 
looked at them—when she had pulled aside 
the hangings to ring for the tea his eyes 
had been like a kiss on them. She looked 
at their long, slender grace again and 
then folded them tight against her hot 
cheeks. For the first time in her life 
she loved the whiteness that the moon 
turned into something luminous. She 
kissed the cool white arms on the under 
side, just below the elbow where the 
veins showed bluest; it was there that 
his eyes had been. And a long, delicious 


AS CAESAR’S WIFE 


shiver ran all over the graceful length 
of her, a shiver that somehow ended with 
a tender sigh and a little ache in her 
throat that brought a soft mist of tears. 
For a long time she lay there very 
quietly, half thinking, half merely alive 
to life and all its unknown joys. The 
something that made her so alive and 
so mysteriously pulsating even to the 
broad face of the moon, where slic still 
could see the woman’s face she had been 
proud to find in childhood, was so new 
that it took possession of her utterly. 
When the joy had lasted just long 
enough to make her lightly weary, and 
the moon took his face from the window 
and left only soft, restful shadows |ehind. 
she slipped down deeper into her cou, soft 
pillows, said good night in her heart to 
the look in his eyes that said low fair 
she was, cuddled her cheek against the 
thought of him, and fell happily to sleep. 
(Continued next month) 





MY EXPERIENCE AS A HELPMATE 


(Continued from page 329) 
it, and then offered to sell the dramatic 
rights of his published book. Later, an 
actor less posted in dramatic lore did 
produce this “new” drama when all the 
while “ The Huguenot Captain ” could have 
been his for fifteen cents. 

If my P. O. M. P. plays a villain, then 
for months I must taste plays glorifying 
the malefactor into a hero. The year he 
played a clergyman I feared the rest of 
my days were to be given over to the 
sampling of religious dramas. Play- 
wrights seem to think an actor must be 
fitted out in new clothes but of the same 
eut and material. 

Up-stairs, in a worn theater-trunk, we 
keep our failures and mistakes—plays 
bought or written to order, and found at 
last not worth the risk. We call the 
trunk our “gold brick.” There is seven 
,hundred dollars’ worth of dramatization 
of “ The New Abélard ”; five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of “ Ekkehard”; not much, 
but a little, for a play on Lafitte—a 
fertile subject; a play on Bacon’s re- 
bellion. I brush aside tears each time I 
come across the tattered MS. of a poet’s 
attempt to present Herrick as a 
hero. It was hard to tell him his play 











was really not a play. He is dead now, 


and I hope he has found Herrick, for he 
loved him. 

I am often sorry for the postman who 
brings these bulky parcels to our. door. 
Ours is the last house on his long route; 
but he always has a cheery greeting when 
I sign for the registered MS., and per- 
haps he knows I am hoping to be the 
discoverer of “The Great American 
Drama.” Some one must write it, and 
who knows but that I may be its Cap- 
tain Peary? What will be its theme? 

Two years ago a judge from the far 
West wrote that he was coming to the 
East for the purpose of reading a play to 
my P.O. M. P. “Perhaps he has struck 
it,” I cried. “ We must ask him to dinner. 
It may be the long-looked-for! Some 
phase of the vital West—Pioneer Days, 
Border Justice, Lost Trails!” Oh, the hope! 

He came! The play was about Lord 
Chesterfield! There were four dreary 
acts leading up to the peaceful death-bed 
of that perfect-mannered courtier. 

“Why must he die?” asked my 
P. O. M. P. 

“ Because he did,” said this no-tamper- 
ing-with-history playwright. 

Sometimes I doubt if this particular 
branch of helpmate work really helps. 
The play market is controlled by relia- 


ble agents, and established playwrights 
need not hawk their wares. I, whi never 
read anything except for its dramatic 
value; 1, who in prattling Mother Goose 
te my baby catch myself trying ‘0 pic 
ture a dramatic setting for ~ Ding 
Dong Bell,” might not know ; 
play if I found it. (Would you, \ 
having known Barrie and “Th 
White Bird,” have found “ Peter 
My judgment may be blunted, 
only in three instances have pla 
pass been produced. One was 
Fiteh’s “Major Andre ”—not a ~ iccess: 
another was a succés d’estime; w ile the 
third made a fortune. I grieved © |ittle. 
but with the secret satisfaction ‘ \at the 
play was re-written along lives ™Y 
P. O. M. P. suggested to the the: obd 
rate author. 

“What kind of play does your hus 
band want?” asks one. 

“A good one,” I cry. 

“Tragedy or comedy?” 

“ Either!” 

“ Period ?” 

“Any time from the Garden 
to to-morrow.” 

“ Costume ?” 

“Fig leaves to tennis flannels. Tb 
play’s the thing!” 


of Eden 
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Advice to Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 
Ex-Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of N. Y. 

h has sprue, do not use the old- 
>See ee i treatment; it aggravates the 
Make a solution of a half-teaspoonful of 
soda in a cup of water. Gently 
mouth with this. The results are 


Baby’s Outing 

About how long should a baby stay 
out-of-doors each day of the year? My 
baby is three months old. For the last 
two weeks I have sat out on the porch 
with her for about twenty minutes each 
plea ant day.—L. H. 

On pleasant days there is no reason why 
the baby should not be put in a baby-car- 
riage or small crib and left on the porch 
from four to six hours. From nine or ten 
jn the morning till three or four in the 
afternoon are good hours, taking her in- 
doors only when necessary. Stormy days 
or days when there are high winds or it 
is cold, it would be better to give her 
an viring in the house, in a room where 
there are one or two windows open. 
See that she is well covered; not so much 
that she perspires, but enough to keep her 
body and extremities warm. 

The First Solid Food 

Will you please advise me about my 
baby who is ten months? I want to wean 
him. He has eight teeth. He has the 
bottic with cow’s milk diluted with water 
during the day, and I nurse him at night. 
He has never. vomited or had one sick 
day. Could I feed him now?—B. M. 

Tle baby is practically weaned from 
the breast, as the little nourishment he 
gets at night really amounts to almost 
nothing. I would advise gradually re- 
ducing the water in the cow’s milk until 
he can take it undiluted, then you can 
comuience to give a little cereal, toast 
and egg, but would not advise any other 
food until he is a year old. I would also 
give but one night feeding. 


For a Restiess Baby 

What can I do for my twenty-months- 
old baby to make him sleep better at night? 
The baby sleeps with me, and is so rest- 
less that I lose a great deal of sleep. He 
is all right when I first put him to bed, 
and after he has had his milk about nine 
o'clock he will sleep soundly for an hour 
or two, but after that he just tosses and 
moans, and will ery out at times. This 
makes him so sleepy in the daytime he will 
go to bed soon after breakfast.—R. S. 

In the first place, is it not possible for 
the baby to sleep in a bed or crib alone? 
Children rarely sleep well in the same bed 
with an older person. I would not give 
him anything to eat during the night. 
The milk at nine o’clock is unnecessary, 
and lie should have only a light supper at 
night, sueh as milk or broth and perhaps 
a cracker—not two or three. I would also 
advise giving a warm bath or sponge bath 
just before putting him to bed, and let 
his night clothing consist of shirt or band 
and the nightgown. The common causes 
of children not sleeping well at night are: 
an overloaded stomach, lack of fresh air, 
not having a erib or bed to themselves, 
playing with them before going to bed, or 
too much sleep during the day, especially 
late in the afternoon. 

Change of Diet for Eczema 

I hve a child three years old who has 
eczen'' on the back and chest, and a 
little on the face and arms, which seems 
to be spreading. Otherwise he is well and 
very ‘at, with a fine appetite. His dict 
is breid and milk, cereals, crackers, toast, 
and « little fruit. I have ‘been rubbing 
him i-ith olive-oil and vaseline. Is there 
anyth ng else I can use? So far they have 
not done much good.—E, T. 

I vould advise giving the boy a more 
varie diet. He is old enough to have 
meat and vegetables. The eruption is 
probaly due to a diet composed mostly 
of starchy foods. For a while cut all 
cereals and most sweets from his diet. 
Let his breakfast consist of fruit, egg, or 
bacon, and milk. For dinner, meat and 
a fresh green vegetable, no potato, and 
simp‘e dessert. , Use very little sugar in 
these. Supper: milk or broth with toast. 
A small piece of toast can be given with 
each meal; no more. If the eruption 
clears away, you can go back to cereals 
and bread, but do not let these furnish 
the chief part of his diet. Paint the af- 
fected parts several times with a lotion 
of glycerine and rose water, one part 
tlycerine to six parts rose water. 


velope is enclosed an answer will be sent 
Pranklin Squte Men's pievnrteseat, Harpsr’s hd 
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F any one fails to travel in these days 

it is certainly not for lack of accessories. 

Their name is legion. New and charm- 
ing conveniences are constantly coming to 
light. Possibly some of the multitudinous 
novelties for travelers are hardly more 
than interesting fads, but others without 
losing anything of novelty are based on 
eminently practical considerations. 




















LITTLE SATCHEL TOWELS 


Among the latter the travelers’ towels 
may surely be included and their de- 
velopments of form and decoration render 
them among the most pleasing of the 
new creations. They are, in fact, the 
very latest contribution to the require- 
ments of the dainty traveler. Strictly 
speaking, the traveler’s towel includes 
both towel and case. 

No doubt the refined wanderer would, 
in any event, prefer to take her own nice 
towels along, even though a clean supply 
might be expected on the train or at the 
hotel. For many of us the public towel 
is not to be thought of; and, moreover, 
it is now prohibited in many States. Yet 
it is from choice rather than necessity 
that the traveler takes his individual 
towels as he does his drinking-cup. 

These new towels are smaller than the 
ordinary towel; in fact, they are ahout 





NEW SA’TCHEL ‘TOWELS 


BY LYDIA LeBARON WALKER 





the size of those frequently provided for 
guests, to be used once and then tossed 
into the laundry basket. The illustrations 
show the harmonious attractiveness of 
towel and case, and it will be seen how 
little room they take lying flat. The 
American cases are almost square, while 
the imported ones are longer. There is 
little choice between them. 

As it is becoming to have due regard 
for appearances when traveling, it is pleas- 
ing to note the decorative features of these 
new towels. It would seem as though 
some of the fine needlework which our 
great-grandmothers used to apply to their 
prized samplers were being revived and 
applied to the towels of their restless, 
wandering descendants. On one of the ex- 
amples will be seen a graceful wreath 
somewhat in the French style, worked in 
colors with the old characteristic cross- 
stitch. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the same decorative treatment is applied 
to both the towel and case. In one in- 
stance the ornamentation is peculiarly 
appropriate, representing a water-lily very 
nicely darned in. 

Probably the most notable of the selec- 
tions shown is the one designated as mille 
fleurs (thousand flowers), which is rich 
in color and decidedly effective, though 
not so difficult as one might imagine, as 
a single stitch suffices for a petal. From 
what has been shown a skilful needle- 
woman can gather suggestions which she 
can develop with possibly an added touch 
of her own individuality. 

Where one is called upon to take a 
journey hurriedly, without time to pre- 
pare such handiwork of her own, she will 
doubtless be glad to buy the towels ready 
to use, 

If there is time to do so one might 
naturally prefer to work towel and case 
that would be her own in the fullest sense. 
While it is simpler to employ a design 
ready made—that is to say, one that is 
stamped—there is no reason why one 
should not exercise a little originality 
and develop ideas of one’s own. For- 
tunately the designs need not in any in- 
stance be very elaborate. If the reader 
is not a sufficiently good draughtswoman 
herself there may be some member of the 





family whose skil- and ingenuity can be 
pressed into service. 

A few suggestions for original work 
may not come amiss. A monogram in- 
closed in a simple wreath is a popular 
and not difficult form. Instead of the 
pond lily a conventional leaf or leaves 
may be employed. If it is desired to 
make the flower design still more elabo- 
rate one might add basket and ribbon 
effects. The treatment of the flap must 
not be overlooked. Its mere form and 
contour are important, imparting their 
own elements of dainty gracefulness and 
affording inviting opportunities for effec- 
tive embroidery. Here, too, are possibili- 
ties of almost infinite variation. 

It has become a truism with travelers, 
and indeed with all who are destined to 
be away from home for any length of 
time, that it is desirable to take along 
and have about one’s room objects that 
have long been familiar and are fraught 

















THE CASE TO MATCH THE TOWELS 


with home associations. It is a comfort- 
able antidote for homesickness; and is, 
in fact, like taking part of one’s home 
with one. Thus the eyes of the distant 
traveler are wont to gaze tenderly on 
cherished photographs or other familiar 
pictures, or upon accustomed ornaments 
or utilities that seem like old friends. 
And it is with some such sentiments that 
these towels and cases will be made use 
of by American women, who are among 
the most traveled in the world. 








A USEFUL CROCHETED 


venient little bag are one hank of 

mercerized crochet cotton, which 
comes in all colors and is procurable in 
any department store, a patent steel 
crochet hook No. 3, and a quarter of a 
yard of silk for lining. The whole dainty 
bag will cost not over seventy-five cents. 

To make the bag: Chain 8, join with a 
slip stitch. 

Second round: Chain 5, 1 double in 
ring; chain 2, 1 double in ring; repeat, 
making 6 doubles; chain 2, join with slip 
stitch through third of chain of 5. 

Third round: 1 single, 3 doubles, 1 
single in each hole (seven). 

Fourth round: Chain 4, 1 single through 
back of last single of the first shell; this 
forms a loop; make one back of each 
shell, seven in all. 

Fifth round: 1 single, 5 doubles, 1 
single over each of the seven chained 
loops. 

Sixth round: Like fourth, only chain 5 
each time. 

Seventh round: 1 single, 7 doubles, 1 
single over each loop. 

Eighth round: Like fourth, only chain 
6 each time for a loop. 

Ninth round: 1 single, 9 doubles, 1 
single over each loop. 

Tenth round: Chain 5, hook it back 
through second of chain; chain 3, 1 single 
through second double of first shell; chain 
5, hook it back through second of chain; 
chain 3, 1 single through eighth double; 
same around row. 

Eleventh round: Chain 5, 1 single 
through second of chain; chain 3, 1 single 
in front of picot previous round; same 
around the row; it will be noticed before 
this that hooking it back forms a picot. 


: ee materials required for this con- 
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BY LUCIA NOBLE 


Twelfth round: Chain 6, 1 treble back 
of first picot; chain 3, 1 treble in front 
of picot; chain 3, 1 treble back of next 

















A WASHABLE CROCHETED BAG 


picot; same around the row; join with 
slip stitch through third of chain of 6. 

Thirteenth round: Chain 3, 3 trebles in 
first hole; 4 trebles in each hole all 
the way around the row; join with slip 
stitch. 

Fourteenth round: Chain 5, hook it 
back like you did in the tenth round; 
chain 3, 1 single between the fourth and 
fifth trebles; same around row. 

Fifteenth round: Like the eleventh 
round, 


BAG 


Sixteenth round: Like the twelfth, only 
chain 2 each time. 

Seventeenth round: Chain 3, 2 trebles 
in first hole, 3 trebles in each other hole 
all way around; join last with slip 
stitch; break off, draw thread through 
last loop. 

Make a second circle exactly like the 
first, but do not break off the thread when 
you have finished it. 

Outside round: Hold the two sections 
together, right side out; chain 4, 1 single 
between the second and third trebles, tak 
ing the stitch through both pieces; chain 
4, skip 3 trebles, 1 single between the 
next three; same around two-thirds of the 
bag; now chain 4 and take the single 
stitch between trebles of one part of the 
bag; go on the same around both pieces: 
this forms the opening at top; cut off 
thread, draw through last loop, and secure 
on the wrong side with a couple of but 
tonhole stitches. 

To make the fringe: Wind the cotton 
six times around a card which measures 
four inches; cut it, double it, and draw it 
through the first little loop of chain 4 on 
the bottom of bag; repeat all way around. 

Line the bag, letting the silk come 
about two inches above it and the casing 
and frill as much above that as your 
fancy dictates. 

Make of the cotton two pieces of cord 
to carry it by, twisting four strands 
together, each one being about one yard 
and a half long; work two nice button- 
holes opposite each other in the casing; 
run the cords through, knot them; make 
four little tassels by winding eight 
strands of cotton around the card used 
for fringe-making; sew one to each end 
of cord as in the illustration, 
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BEAUTY CULTURE. AT ST. KATHARINE’S 


(Continued from page 334) 
the week to see how Mabel’s features really looked. 
Adeline had to have a board between her shoulders 
all her free hours and practise walking two hours @ 
day. Jennie Hartwell, whose hips were simply enor- 
mous, had to roll on her mattress one hundred times 
every morning and one hundred times every night. 
Mabel Muriel Murphy had to drink four quarts of 
hot water every day to improve her complexion, and 
read Byron and Keats and Tennyson in the hope that 
hey would stir up her emotions and give her an 
intelligent expression, That was my idea. Mabel 
Muriel didn’t like it very much, but she had to do 
it just the same. I started her on Keats. 


“8t. Agnes Eve—ah, bitter chill it was. 
The owl with all his feathers was a’ cold.” 


I thought that poem would make Mabel Muriel cry 
if anything could, but it didn’t. The only things that 
interested her were the “candied apple, quince, and 
plum” the heroine and hero ate. She read the de- 
scription of the supper to Kittie James: 


“ With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon, 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From Silken Samareand to cedar’d Lebanon.” 


Those two girls were simply fascinated by that menu. 

Of course everything we did in our beauty treat- 
ment had to be done very quietly so as not to attract 
the attention of the nuns and worry them by making 
them imagine something was going on they didn’t 
know about. For it is a sad fact that, no matter 
how many beautiful ideas we girls have at St. Katha- 
rine’s and how hard it is to carry them out, we have 
to keep up our regular school routine just the same. 
We try all our experiments in recreation hours, and 
I suppose we wouldn’t have much chance even then 
except that we have the beautiful system cf self- 
government which makes us responsible only to God 
and our consciences for what we do. As our con- 
sciences are always clear and our objects high, and 
we are really stepping heavenward the whole time, 
nobody fusses much unless we make serious mistakes. 
We don’t very often; but several serious things hap- 
pened during the beauty culture. The worst was that 
Jennie Hartwell fell out of bed while she was rolling 
a hundred times on her mattress to reduce her hips, 
and broke her wrist. She didn’t tell why it happened, 
however, which was indeed noble of her. Then Kittie 
James caught cold and ’most got pneumonia from 
walking in her rubber undervest and getting over- 
heated and sitting in a draught afterward; and I got 
so tired walking five miles-every day, with books on 
my head that I almost had nervous prostration. 

But the worst thing of all happened without any 
of us noticing it at the time except Sister Irmingarde. 
Of course she noticed it. Sister Irmingarde really 





notices everything we do even when her eyes and her 
thoughts seem to be on higher things. All I was 
thinking of these days was how to do everything I 
had to do in class and on my beauty list. It took 
every minute of my spare time, and as things seemed 
to be the same with the other girls no one saw much 
of any one else. Besides, no one wanted to. I got 
so I didn’t even care to meet one of the class on the 
grounds, for as soon as I did she stood me up against 
a tree or something atid looked me over to see if I 
was making progress. 

All the girls were bad enough, but the girls of my 
special set were the worst. You see, they loved me 
most, so of course they could say the hardest things. 
When they did that I told them all over again about 
their faults, and by the time we separated every one 
was angry. I got so I hid when I saw any of them 
coming, and a good many other girls seemed to feel 
the way I did about it. So instead of seeing groups 
scattered over the convent grounds, as in the dear old 
days of last month, everywhere I looked I saw one girl 
alone. Sometimes she was taking calisthenic exer- 
cises. Sometimes she was practising a stately walk, 
with her chin up and her shoulders back. Sometimes 
she was giving herself facial massage. Sometimes she 
was inhaling and exhaling five hundred deep breaths, 
as Janet Trelawney had to do every night and morn- 
ing. Sometimes I’d see Mabel Muriel Murphy under 
the willow with a mirror in her hand, practising “ as- 
suming an intelligent expression.” Mabel Muriel had 
to do that every day. But whoever the girl was and 
whatever she was doing, she was alone. The only 
time the girls of our class got together was during 
recitation hours or in the study-hall. 

At such times Sister Irmingarde studied us with 
her quiet, watchful, thoughtful look, which grew a 
little more serious as the days went on. Once or twice 
when I glanced at her I noticed that she had caught 
her lower lip between her teeth, which was a way she 
had when she was puzzled and was thinking something 
out. At last she sent for me and asked me why I 
was alone so much of late, and I told her frankly that 
it was because I was the victim of painful physical 
blemishes which distressed my dear friends, so I was 
keeping by myself till I got over them. And she sent 
for Mabel Blossom and asked the same question, and 
Mabel said she had twisted her features 80 much that 
she was ashamed to let her classmates see them. After 
that she sent for Mabel Muriel Murphy and Maudie 
Joyce and Kittie James. 

Mabel Muriel told Sister Irmingarde she had de- 
cided never again to associate with her dear ¢om- 
panions till she had acquired a bright, intelligent ex- 
pression; but she said she didn’t mind being alone 
because she didn’t care as much for the girls as she 
used to. Maudie said the conversation of the other 
girls had become so personal lately that it had made 
her nervous and she didn’t enjoy talking any more. 
Kittie James told Sister Irmingarde she never looked 


in a mirror any more Without seeing herself as others 
saw her, and Kittie eried and said she would die if she 
couldn’t get thin and beautiful like the ancient Greeks 
After that the whole story came. out, of course, ani 
Sister Irmingarde discovered that every single girl in 
our set had got the idea that all the other girls hated 
to look at her. 

When Sister Irmingarde ordered our entire class to 
report to her in the study-hall at eight o’clock tha: 
night we suspected what was going to happen. 

First she gave us all a general talk about beauty 
and told how it was in the eye of the beholder, an. 
she discussed what she called its “relative impor- 
tance” and described the mental qualities that wer 
more desirable than beauty and told what beauty o 
character meant. She spoke about personal neatnes; 
as a handmaid of beauty and all the girls- turned an: 
gazed admiringly at me; and of the charm of anima 
tion, and they looked at Mabel Blossom; and of dignit: 
of carriage and manner, and they gazed at Maudi 
Joyce. Before she got through she had made ever, 
girl there feel better—more comfortable, you know 
Then she forbade us to make even the slightest criti- 
cism of one anothet’s appearance in future. Ever, 
girl drew a long breath of relief, as if a heavy weigh: 
had been lifted from her heart. 

That night, after the Great Silence fell, Kitti 
James crept along the halls to my foom. Her sister 
had sent her a box that very day. Kittie had « 
chocolate cake in one hand and a jelly layer cake in 
the other, and she had to put them both down on th. 
floor before she could open my door. The pockets o/ 
her bath robe were filled with fudge. She sat on th 
edge of my bed and 1 sat up among the pillows, ani 
we ate this nourishing food aid talked in whisper: 
Kittie said she would have died in two weeks more i 
our beauty work had gone on. She said she was neve: 
going to pursue beauty again, but she was going t. 
make her character so lovely that the girls wouldn't 
mind how fat she was. 

Kittie said that lately she had been thinking very 
seriously indeed about the ancient Greeks. She sai: 


that even yet..she didn’t really believe in them; but 


if there ever had been any, and if they really hai 
pursued beauty, she was sure she knew exactly what 
had caused their decline and fall. 

“Probably they told one another they were too fat 
and what was wrong with their features,” Kittie said 
“ Of course that made the strong ones kill the weak ones 
right off. Then the strong ones tried beauty treat 
ments and flesh reduction and things like that for a 
while and just died of despair!” 

I looked at Kittie with deep respect. At last | 
understood why George Morgan loved to talk to her. 
As I have oft said, she is not a brilliant student. But 
she has a way of thinking things out all by herself— 
and ever and anon she surprises one by the simple 
utterance of what Sister Irmingarde calls “a deep and 
vital truth.” 








‘THE 


(Continued from page 331) 

“T know I’m right; men are all alike.” 

“I’m different,” suggested Farrington, hopefully. 

“Yes, you are; you’re the only man I know who 
hasn’t sent me flowers or paid me compliments or 
danced with me.” 

“Tl do all three if you'll let me.” 

“ Yes, and spoil your only claim to my fleeting inter- 
est in you!” 

“Oh, not my only claim.” 

“We won’t discuss things like that. Now I must 
go. Good-by.” 

“Oh, wait a minute. Is your name really Mary?” 

“It is, but I’m always called Polly.” 

“T call yott Nerea.” 

“Who was Nerwa?” 

“Oh, she was an attractive young woman mostly 
remembered by her tangled hair. What was the sub- 
ject of your Commencement essay ?” 

“<The Marble Waiteth.’ Why?’ 

“T thought it was something like that. Could you 
recite it to me?” 

“T could, but I won’t. Why are you so silly?” 

“ Because I want to hear your voice right straight 
along without interruption; and I couldn’t think of 
any other way to make you talk uninterruptedly.” 

“That’s rather pretty of you. But this fleeting 
moment has passed and I’m going now. I only called 
you up to say good-by. Allan—good-by.” 

Farrington heard the click as the receiver at the 
other end was hung up and he said nothing, knowing 
there would be no response. Then hanging up his own 
receiver he went back to his smoke. 

Still philosophical, he faced the situation. He ad- 
mitted frankly to himself that he had fallen in love 
with a voice and with the picture or pictures of the 
girl it belonged to. But he was not ready to admit 
that he had fallen in love with the girl. A disem- 
bodied voice was ali very well; a pasteboard loveli- 
ness was all very well; but a flesh-and-blood human 
being was altogether a different proposition. He 
wanted the rest of his twelve pictures, he wanted to 
hear that voice again over the telephone, but he did 
not, he certainly did not want to meet that absurd 
Mary in the flesh, 

But that voice and that haunting, lingering, leave- 
taking note in it when she said good-by! No, he never 
would hear that voice again—or it might be that only 





in heaven he would hear—and with a confused medley 
of “The Lost Chord” and Tosti’s “Good-by” hob- 
nobbing in his brain Farrington went to sleep. 

He awoke again, but July from the 10th to the 
30th was as a dull blank silence. He sat hours 
waiting for the telephone to ring, which it often did, 
but nobody ever declared through its green cord that 
she was his Mary. 

He tried to amuse himself guessing what the next 
picture would be. “Of course,” he gibed, looking at 
any or all of his seven goddesses, “it will be some- 
thing blatantly theatric and overdone.” 

He knew perfectly well that this attitude on his 
part was unjust and uncalled-for, but you see he 
didn’t think he cared. “ You'll probably,” he went on 
—he often talked to the photograph—“ be walking 
along the board-walk at some silly seashore place 
with a parasol and a young man.” 


Tue first of August brought its photograph. 

The first glimpse of it made Farrington’s heart 
stand still. It was not a frivolous seashore scene, nor 
was it theatrically posed. 

It was—and Farrington had not mistaken the 
earnestness of her good-by—a picture of a big liner 
leaving her New York dock, and among her passengers 
and waving a small United States flag, though bur- 
dened with both arms full of flowers, stood his Mary! 
Waving to him, of course; there was no mistaking the 
expression on her wistful face, and if there were such 
a mistake to be made Farrington had no intention of 
making it. 

He spent hours studying the picture through a large 
reading-glass. His study taught him little save a 
renewed conviction that his Mary’s was the sweetest 
face in the world and that it matched her voice ex- 
actly. 

He noted, almost without intereat, that the 8th 
was & marked date on the calendar-—but what of 
that? She couldn’t telephone him from England or 
from Switzerland or from whetever she had gone, 
and he didn’t care for the picture post-card she would 
probably send him. 

Still, when the 8th of Augtist brought him a cable- 
gram, he made no unnecessary delay in opening it. 

It was sert from a small seashore place on the Eng- 
lish coast and its message said only, “Serene, I fold 
my hands and wait.” 






PICTURES OF POLLY 


There was no signature. The quiet of the quotation 
soothed Farrington’s unrest for a time. He concluded 
that if she could wait serenely so eould he. There were 
yet three weeks of August to be serene in, so he packed 
all of his Maryana into a drawer and went off to a 
friend’s camp in the mountains. 

He tried his best to be serene and fold his hands, 
and he hit it off fairly well, ingeniously concealing 
from his fellow-campers his real state of unserenity 
and the itching of his folded hands. 

Well before the 1st of September he was at home 
again, but the picture that ushered in the autumn was 
disappointing. It was distinctly and doubtless in- 
tentionally impersonal. Mary was at a garden party. 
one of those English affairs with a marquee and 4 
band of music and a troupe of pierrots. Horrid bores 
he always thought them—and there was that rascal\y 
Marty evidently enjoying it! And without a thoug)t 
of him—he could tell that by the saucy toss of ! 
head as she looked up into the ugly face of some 
British beggar in & uniform. But it was his Mar 
after all, and this picture of her was better th: 
nothing. 

But he sighed like a furnace, for he had had a fai: 
glimmering of a shadow of a hope that Mary had ma’: 
a flying trip and was on her way home. It was nov 
quite evident that she was not touristing or trippi: 
at all; she was only too surely spending the sumn 
with friends and would probably go back to town w 
them or make country-house visits through the autu” 
and winter. And she had said the calendar would |:< 
but a year. Only a year; one little year! It was her 
to understand how a nice girl could be so stingy. 

But owing to necessity’s stern law, Allan Farrington 
was obliged to take what he could get of his Mary's 
favors, as he had no earthly way of begging for more. 

The September picture’s calendar had the 
20th marked. H’m! so he wotild get anot)er 
cablegram on the 20th; or pethaps some si!ly 
souvenir of her travels or the place she was visiting. 
Probably a foolish trinket of polished wood with a view 
stamped on it—or possibly a pressed ivy leaf from t/e 
grave of Sir Walter Scott. These thotights came ‘o 
him only when he grew unserene and his hands became 
unfol Lots of other times he talked to his pic 
tures—now nine of them—in a way no orthodox 
woman-hater ought to express himself. 

(Continued newt month) 
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DOMESTIC 


As Bazar Readers Have Solved Them 


[Readers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 


HARPER'S 






PROBLEMS 


which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful and practical sug- 
gestions received. All contributions should be very short—none exceeding 250 
vurds—and each containing the solution of some problem which has confronted 


the writer in her domestic experience. 
at regular rates. 


Contributions accepted will be paid for 


Receipts or medical suggestions are not desired. Contribu- 


tions should be addressed to the Editor of HArper’s Bazar, Housemother’s De- 


partment, care of Harper & Brothers, 


To Protect Polished Floors 

UT little dises from old felt hats or 

soles of old rubbers and glue to bot- 

toms of chair legs. These will pre- 
yent many seratches on the dining-room 
floor, and will be a great saving to the 
housewife’s nerves and knees. These lit- 
tle pads, if properly cut and applied, will 
not show. G. 8. 8. 

GooDLAND, KANSAS, 


Bridget’s Philosophy 

My Irish cook once gave voice to a bit 
of wisdom that has made her memory 
blessed. She had been ministering to our 
needs for about three weeks when she 
suddenly decided to depart from the do- 
mestic routine and take an extra after- 
noon ‘“ off.” 

“But you can’t go, Bridget,” I said. 
“It is not your day.” 

“But I will, Miss.” 

“Very well, if you go you cannot come 
back.’ 

“All right, Miss, but I’m agoin’ just 
the same.” And she departed to her 
room to pack. 

A cookless Monday loomed before me, 
and, more important still, the man I have 
since married was coming to dinner that 
night. Trying to gain a little comfort 
in gazing at my neighbor’s windows 
across the way, and wondering if all 
cooks were “horrid,” slowly descending 
steps caused me to turn stairward. There 
stood bridget, minus bag and bundle, but 
enveloped in the whitest of starched 
aprons and wearing, besides, an expres- 
sion of extraordinary blandness. 

“Oh, Bridget,” I cried, “so you are 
not going?” : 

“No. Miss,” she said, with a little 
twinkle—“ no, Miss, wan of us must have 
sinse. 

One of us must have sense! Cook, 
ignorant Irish girl, or angel, many a time 
has the message she delivered been fruit- 
ful of peace and harmony in the family. 

Yovkers, New York. M. C. 8. 


Teaching Little Girls to Sew 

Trice is not thrown away when we 
mothers take a little time each day to 
teach our little daughters the gentle art 
of sewing. In eity schools there is usual- 
ly a special teacher for this work, but in 
the country whatever our girls learn of 
needlework must come through the mother 
or older sister. Of course it takes 
time to thread the needles and pick out 
the tangles, but a little patience each 
day and they will soon learn to set the 
stitches with care. 

Suppose we begin with a quilt for the 
doll’s bed. It will not seem such a tire- 
some, everlasting task as a large one for 


her own bed, and daughter will gladly 
learn io overseam the bright - colored 
blocks together. Then she can learn to 


hem some little sheets and pillow-slips, 
and dolly will need new clothes. 

I have taught my daughters in this 
way, and I always plan to sew at the 
Same time myself, and with stories or 
happy talk make the sewing a pleasure 
rather than a task. L. B. C. 

Tunsxe. Hix, Incrnors. 


The Boy’s Umbrella 

My school-boy has never lost his um- 
brella since I printed his name in ink 
on the flat top of a natural-wood handle 
and gave it all a coat of liquid court- 
Plaster. After a year’s use it is as bright 
‘8 ever. On dark wood use the white 
Writing fluid and then liquid plaster. 


GREENFIELD, OHIO, M. A. 


: A Vacation at Home 
Wuex, after the holidays, my family 
reduced itself to two, I decided to have a 
rest and a change; and I decided, further- 
more, that the very best place for both 


"as right at home, where I had all the 
comforts that would 


|, New Han 


Franklin Square, New York] 


many need them much oftener than they 
get them; but I was convinced that they 
were largely a matter of mental attitude. 

The only preparation for the mental 
trip was to set the house in perfect order 
and lay in a supply of simple eatables. 
I made no engagements for a week, so 
that there should be no obligations. Then 
I sat down with a good book, shut my 
eyes, and was off on the boat of imagina- 
tion, sailing to the land of dolce far niente. 
It took only a minute to reach there, and 
what a glorious time I had! 

I read for hours at a time, with never 
a twinge of conscience; I wrote long let- 
ters; I spent half-days in the library, 
browsing; I sewed if I wanted to; I took 
naps in the daytime, and in the evening 
I went early to bed or else I coaxed The 
Other One—who, unfortunately, wasn’t on 
a vacation—to play a game with me. 

I had a delightful week, and woke up 
one morning home again, rested, with 
happy memories, and ready to take up 
responsibilities once more. 

I can recommend such a vacation, and 
it is remarkably inexpensive. E. A. K. 

ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


While Shopping 

In place of a shopping-card procure a 
large envelope upon which to write the 
list of purchases to be made. Arrange 
them according to floors in the store, and 
group articles together which are to be 
bought at the same counter. 

For example, should you wish pins, nee- 
dies, braid, and featherbone, you would 
probably put them on the first floor and at 
the notion department. In this way more 
than one visit to a single counter is ob- 
viated. Within this envelope put samples 
to be matched, bills to be paid, checks, 
ete. This scheme saves many weary steps 
and much hunting through a hand-bag. 

A. W. C. 

Mount Arry, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Making Piay Out of Study - 

My children found geography and his- 
tory especially hard, so we made games 
out of them and found that making and 
playing the games fixed the facts in their 
minds as nothing else would do. 

The games were made of cards after the 
fashion of authors. In geography the 
names of books were “ Rivers of Africa,” 
“Mountains of Europe,” “Seas East of 
Asia,” etc., with four names under each 
head, each name appearing at the top 
of one card in the book, the others be- 
low. 

In history some of the names of books 
were: “Four Revolutionary Generals,” 
“Four British Generals,” “ Four Revolu- 
tionary Victories,” “Four British Victo- 
ries,” with the same arrangement of the 
Civil War generals and battles. 

We made twelve books for each game, 
and played them exactly like authors. 

ADRIAN, MICHIGAN, J.L.R. 


Curing a Smoky Fireplace 

WHEN we came to live in my husband’s 
old homestead I joyously counted the wide 
brick fireplaces, anticipating long hours of 
solid content before glowing hearth fires. 
“But you'll not be able to enjoy an open 
fire in the sitting-room,” warned mother; 
“that fireplace is a hopeless smoker.” 

As this was the hearth where we most 
coveted an open fire, my disappointment 
was keen. But in a lucky hour I chanced 
upon one of those portable grates which, 
having legs and casters, are easily placed 
in any fireplace. To my delight it has 
proved capable of burning even coal with- 
out sending a trace of gas odor into the 
room, and no one could wish for a clearer 
log fire than we now enjoy. That it may 
hold a bed of hot embers beneath the logs 
we usually keep a thin layer of bitumi- 
nous coal in the bottom of the grate, thus 
making the fire almost as stable as if 
resting directly upon the hearth, A.G, 
, CONNECTICUT, 
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The Electric Iron With 
The Registered Guarantee— 


Westinghouse Electric Iron 


YOUR ironing is accomplished in a 
fraction of the time — better — 
with a good electric iron. 


Even if a maid or laundress does the work, you gain 
nothing by her use of old-fashioned methods. The time 
she saves with the electric iron is saved for you. The 
better work is for your benefit. 


When you buy an iron, do not be misled by nickel 
plate and fancy finish. The Westinghouse iron is honest 
all through from the natural ironing surface to the special 
Westinghouse type heating element. It won't get out of 
order. It is guaranteed and the guarantee is registered in 
your name at our office. 


Write us for full details of our guarantee to “ Westing- 
house Household Dept. H, East Pittsburgh, Pa.” 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh 
Sales Offices in 45 American Cities Representatives all over the World 





WISTARIA Blossom 
Vantine’s Newest and Most Delightful Perfume! 


~ Has all the fresh fragrance of the Wistaria Blossom itself as it airily 
sways on its stem in the warm Spring air. Its delicate odor has at last 
been caught and distilled, and faithfully reproduced, in Extract, $1.00 
and $1.75; Toilet Water, $1.00and $1.50; Sachet, 75c; Toilet Powder, 25c. 
Other captivating Vantine odors—Saadalwood, Corylopsis, Geisha Flowers, Lotus 
Flower, Mikado. Also manufacturers of Geisha Disappearing Cream, India Pearl Tooth 
Powder, Geisha Nail Stone. 
Vantine’s Toilet Luxuries are for sale by best stores. Look for the word “ Clise” 
on box and label when buying. If your dealer won't supply you, do not 
go without these real delights of the toilet. Write us. 


Send Us 2c. Stamp 


and we will mail you sample of Wistaria Sachet, and also a charming little story of the 


Orient, “The Loving Heart of O Ane San 


yy AANANTING-6-CO ef 253—36th Street 


Vantine’s Brooklyn, New York 








FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


should you desire to secure additional information regarding any of the 
advertisements in this issue of Harper's Bazar, we are printing below 


A REPLY LETTER COUPON 








(Fill in the name 
of the advertiser.) 





Please send me further particulars regarding your adver- 
tisement in the July Issue of Harper’s Bazar. 
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Good Form 


The Fourth of July 

E.—Did you ever try any of the indoor 
fireworks? They are fascinating and not at 
all dangerous. They would make a fitting 
climax for your roof-dinner, since you 
cannot have the real fireworks. Even if 
you are compelled to give your dinner in- 
side, you will not be obliged to lose the 
fireworks. 

You can have a Jack Horner pie in the 
form of a huge overgrown cannon cracker, 
filled with these miniature fireworks which 
the guests can draw. Each may set off 
her own if she dares. 

Poppies and corn-flowers make an ap- 
propriate centerpiece for a Fourth-of-July 
table. The menu should be appropriate 
for a hot day, since the Fourth is usually 
decidedly warm. 

Cantaloupes on ice. 

Jellied chicken. Currant jelly. 
New pease. Potatoes Parisienne. 
Tomato salad. 

Pineapple sherbet. 


After a Dinner 

Mrs. J. B.—Unless there is some par- 
ticular form of entertainment furnished 
after a dinner for which you are expected 
to remain, it is well to plan to leave about 
ten o’clock. A formal dinner, beginning 
at seven, will usually last until nine. 
Even if your hostess is playing cards, you 
must say good-by to her when you leave. 
You should call within ten days or two 
weeks after the dinner. For the dinner 
wear full evening dress and gloves. Do 
not remove the gloves until you are at 
the table. 


Garden Toy-Hunt 

Mrs. G. B.—Why not give a toy-hunt 
for your little girl? If your guests are 
all little girls, you might make it a “ doll- 
hunt” instead, confining yourself not to 
dolls alone, but to dolls and all their 
belongings—clothes, furniture, etc. The 
dolls, of course, must be small and inex- 
pensive and their belongings correspond- 
ingly so. Wrap them in tiny boxes tied 
with ribbon, and conceal them in the 
shrubs and among the flowers. It may 
be played as a free-for-all hunt or you 
can have one of the old-fashioned spider- 
webs leading from one place of conceal- 
ment to another, with numberless entan- 
glements, until each small girl finds on her 
own particular thread a doll and _ its 
clothes, each thing in a different box, each 
box in a different hiding-place. 


Going Abroad 

Miss M. C.—You are very fortunate to 
have your first trip abroad in prospect. 
You and your friends will have no trouble 
traveling by yourselves, since you know 
both French and German. If you are ac- 
customed to traveling alone in this coun- 
try, you will find it no more difficult 
there. The foreign money will trouble 
you a little unless you study it up before- 
hand. The English money will bother you 
more than the German or French. If you 
are sailing on an English ship the purser 
will change some of your money, and you 
ean study it during your trip. Be pre- 
pared to give numberless small tips in 
all the countries, but none as large as 
we give here. I will send you by mail & 
number of practical suggestions for mak- 
ing travel easy for three women. 

Do not plan to wear your old clothes 
on the steamer. You will be scrutinized 
more there than at any time in Europe. 
You must wear a simple but good-looking 
tailored suit, well-pressed; a smart pair 
of boots, well polished; and a simple, be- 
coming soft hat. You will need a warm 
ulster, a veil, and a simple evening frock 
for dinner. 


The Duties of a Best Man 

Mr. M. McL.—It is permissible to send 
your gift to the groom, but customary to 
send it to the bride. If it is personal, it 
is, of course, better to send it to the 
bridegroom. 

Your duties will consist in holding the 
ring for the groom until he needs it, in 
paying the clergyman, in accompanying 
the groom and standing by his side during 
the ceremony, in seeing that his hat and 
gloves are waiting for him at the door of 
the church, ete. When you reach the 
bride’s home you should assist the ushers 
in introducing the guests to the bride 
and groom, should see that all are served 
in the dining-room, should attend to the 
preparations for the departure of the 
bride and groom, and should see them 
happily on their way, 
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3. Benumbed and make to immerse and 
to decay. 

4. An Eastern city and make a nega- 
tion and to mourn. 

5. A musical instrument and make a 
number and a bird. 


N interested Ohio friend sends this 
A riddle for us to guess or calculate: 
“When asked the number of our 
house I replied: ‘It has three figures. If 
added correctly, their sum is the same as 
the product of the last and first. Subtract 
the second from the first and you have 
the third. Add the second and the third 
and you have the first.’” 

So if any one desires to learn as much 
of this puzzler’s address as this answer 
will Supply, the chance is his. 

From “across the line” the following 
good anagram is sent by a puzzle friend 
who has not mjssed a grist since the mill 
commenced grinding: 

The answer gives a dominion and the 
twisted sentence formed from it makes 
the traveler or settler assert, “ And I, too, 
can find a home.” 

Where is this hospitable land? 

I have two sets of post-cards,. twenty- 
five in a set, to send as a slight token 
of appreciation to two of those sending 
early replies to this anagram. 

With public opinion pointing toward a 
safe and sane celebration of Independence 
Day, the mill is not as noisily patriotic 
as it could have been. Some of its grist, 
however, pertains to an early popular date 
in July and can be easily ground. 

Address all communications to The 
Puzzle Miller, HArper’s Bazar, Franklin 
Square, New York City. 


The prize for the Twisted Senten: 
to Marion Anthony, Dorchester, *: 
chusetts. 

The book winners are: Mrs. C. 
vine, Mercersburg, Pennsylvania; \irs, s 
A. Seibert, Pottsville, Pennsylvania - 

E. E. Trulson, Ashland, Wisconsin 

The charade prize goes to Mrs. 
Peek, Oregon, Illinois. 
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VII.—WHIMSICAL WORDS 
(To solve, fill blank spaces with words 
pronounced the same but spelled and de- 
fined differently). 
1. I am to say that no one need 
to admire the stately of the 
temple. 
2. We that the was an Afri- 
can animal but said it was not a —— 


The June Answers 
I.—ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE 
Canna. 


Il.—WHAT CAME UP IN GRANDMA’S G..:DEN? 

Hollyhock, sage, bergamot, snap - drag. 
ons, pansies, phlox, balsams, lavend::. yer. 
bena, dahlias. 


I1I.—WILD-FLOWER CHARADES 
Cowslip, buttercup. 


IV.—ILLUSTRATED PUZZLE 
Flower (flour) mill. 


V.—THE MEDICINAL PLANT 
Blood-root. 


VI.—A FLORAL ROMANCE 
. Parsley (Pa Sley). 
. Marjoram (Ma Joram). pot 
. Daisy or violet. a 
O-leander. Th 
. Marigold (marry gold). 
. Anemone (any money). 
. Madder. 
Dandelion (dandy lion). 
. Balm of Gilead. 
. Mourning bride. 
. Forget-me-not. 
. Beet. 
. Leeks. 
. Everlasting. 
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Our July Grist 
I.—LETIER ENIGMA > 
In “ independence ” first you will find, 
To “declaration” next is assigned, 
In “Paul Revere’s Ride” third you can 
trace, 
In “dawn’s early light” the next term 
place, 

In “safe and sane Fourth” last may be 
found, 
There’s plenty 
abound. 


VIII.—A FAMILIAR WORD THIS MONTH 


3. We for hours down a shaded 
-—— until we came to the lake on which 
we also for more hours. 

4. I went abroad for change of scene 
and , making Arthur my _— 
I went. 

5. Judging by the plan of the —— he 
drew, such work must be his natural 

6. The tramp —— with vim and con- 
sumed mince pies. 

7. After this gastronomical ———~ illness 


VIIl.—A WILD-FLOWER GARDEN 
Foxglove, sunflower, oleander, marigold, 
bouncing bet, sweet pea, prince’s feather, 
candytuft, sweet William, snap - dragon, 


of whole where boys goldenrod, rosemary. 


VIII.—DIAMOND 
IIl.—A RIDDLE 
On every page we help strong features, 


whose names are here, with correct initials, 
name, are given in each line. The first one is 

Though to be sure ’twould eliminate pain; Miles Standish. Can you name the rest?) 

Yet in pleasure some of us dwell in state, 1. Military Suitor. 

And a pair of us follow each man’s fate. 2. Afflicted Poet. — 

If our flock of five you swiftly pursue, . Eccentric American Poet. 


Two at least will always travel with you. - Helpfully Wrote Lines. 
. Flag Song Known. 


. Radiated Weighty Essentials. 
Wrote Marvelous Tales. 

. Censured Delightfully. 

. Patriotic Rider. 

. Merry Traveler. 


Our July Prizes 

Two dollars for the best list of answers. 
Three one-dollar prizes for the next three 
best lists. Please have replies in by 
July 15th. 

Answers to July Grist will be in the 
August mill. 

April Prize Winners 

The cash prizes: First, Mrs. H. A. 
Norton, Somerville, Massachusetts; next 
three, Mrs. J. C. Sutherland, Memphis, 
Tennessee; “Sarah,” Bordentown, New 
Jersey; Ernest Wagar, Napanee, Ontario. 

THE BOOK WINNERS 

Theodore H. Ames, Montclair, New 
Jersey; Thomas Mcllwraith, Hamilton, 
Ontario; Mary L. Mendenhall, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

The post-cards for answers to the Hotel 
Henriette problem were sent to Mary 
Fleck, Toronto, Canada, and G. F. Gat- 
chell, Brownfield, Maine, for replies posted 
simultaneously. 


THE SIX-MONTHS PRIZE 
This was won by Mrs. F. M. Rhoades, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


May Prize Winners 
The cash prizes: First, Mrs. L. A. Rey- 
nolt, Palisades Park, N. J.; next three, 
Franc C. Rogers, Decatur, Michigan; 
M. Learned, Hudson, Massachu- 
setts; Alice M. Stanley, Blue Ash, Ohio, 


Though very different little creatures. ‘ ; HON are 

At this broad claim you may try to kept him off his for some days. PANS. ¢ 

flout us, IX.—ILLUSTRATIVE INITIALS DEI tun 

But no one ean get along without us. (The characteristics or feats of the men YE we 
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Disband our ranks; no one would own a stady 
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I1I.—CHARADE 
MY* FIRST 
Some say it must be, others call it shame. 
It ever has been. Shall it always be? 
Some shudder at its most appalling name. 
Deluded men applaud unthinkingly. 


SOBIBDMP w 
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MY SECOND 
My second, were it possible to place 
Upon my first, what profit to the race! 


THE WHOLE 
Before enlightened days men deemed it 
true 
A nameless power was in league with you. 
ADELAIDE. 
BripGetown, Nova Scortra, 


1IV.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA 
Whole, I am a city of twelve letters. 
My 9, 4, 12, 3, 6, is of Scottish usage. 
My 2, 11, 8, 4, is an eminence. My 4, 12, 
6, 8, 7, is a kind of dipper. My 5, 1, 9, 
4, 7, is a fruit. My 10, 3, 6, 7, is to 
conceal, Cc. G. F. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. X.—WHAT POET DOES HE REPRE*£NT! 


V.—DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA 
Come, to the search you all are bidden; 
A holiday past here is hidden. 

In medicamentally, never in heal, 
In assimulativeness, never in reel, 
In oryetography, never in heel. 
Two letters from each giant take, 
The holiday bright they will make. 


VI.—REVERSED READING 

1. Reverse a fringe and make a color 
and to steal. 

2. A plant used in dyeing a gay color 
and make that color and to shut in, 


X.— WHIMSICAL WILD FLOWES 

1. Bouncing bet. 2. Primrose. . Sack: 

in-the-pulpit. 4. Indian pipe. 5. Forget 

me-not. 6. Wake robin. *7. Cocks com. 

8. Touch-me-not. 9. Dandelion. 
Goldenrod. 


The answers to the old riddles are “1 
mind” and “ A tree.” 


THE FLORAL QUESTION 
Ninety-eight roses would bloom on the 
twenty-one rose-bushes in seven days. 
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Universal Woman Suffrage 

Hi world-wide tendency toward giv- 

ing Women a voice in their govern- 

ment is shown in an interesting man- 
ner in the letters of Mrs. Chapman Catt, 
president of the International Woman 
Suffrave Alliance, who is making a trip 
around the globe. She spent several 
months organizing South Africa, and then 
went up to Egypt, where she arranged 
for a committee on the political rights 
of worien, although Egyptian men have 
very tew. In India she found women 
proper vy holders—-Parsee, Hindu, Mo- 
hammelan, Buddhist, and Chinese—vot- 
ing in various cities. Her latest letters 
were written from Sumatra and Java. 
These islands belong to the Netherlands, 
and sie and her traveling companion, Dr. 
Aletta Jacobs, president of the National 
Suffrace Association of that country, were 
organizing them as branches of the Al- 
liance. From there they are going to 
yisit the new women voters of China and 
arrang. for a delegation of them to at- 
tend the next congress of the Alliance. 
This wili meet in 1913 in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, Where there is a very strong move- 
ment for Woman suffrage. 

There are no countries in Europe, ex- 
cept possibly Spain, Greece, and Turkey, 
where this question has not become of 
suficient importance to be advocated in 
their parliaments. The principal cause of 
this is the universal trend toward democ- 
racy, Which at first is expressed by the 
demand of men for a voice in their own 
government, and is soon followed by a 
similar demand from women. Whatever 
reasons apply in the case of men apply 
equally to women—there is no escape 
from this logic. If one class of men 
should not have the right to govern 
another class, then men as a whole should 
not have the right to govern Women as a 
whole. There is no ground of reason or 
ethies on which this principle can be de- 
nied. Now that women are becoming 
educated; meeting and taking coun- 
sel with each other; trying to do work of 
a broader nature and learning the need 
of political power—this movement for the 
suffrage is inevitable. Even a superficial 
study of its existence in all parts of the 
world should show not only the impossi- 
bility of checking it, but the undesirabil- 
ity of doing so. Every government on 
earth needs the direct influence of its 
women, and the men themselves who 
stand for what is highest and best in 
civie life are rapidly coming to. a recog- 
nition of this fact. 

It is interesting to trace the influence 
of one country on another in this move- 
ment. The United States naturally led 
in meetings for the rights of women and 
appeals to legislative bodies; Great 
Britain soon followed, and then other 
countri¢ Later the British women 
adopted their nation’s time-honored cus- 
tom of the street parade as a practical, 
concrete method of emphasizing theories 
and arguments. American womer were 


quick to see and utilize its advantages, 
and the coming autumn will see woman 
suffrage processions in many countries. 
The great May parade in New York is 
now but a beautiful memory of smiling 
sunshin. gentle breezes, strains of music, 
waving |anners, ten thousand white-robed 


Women, 2 thousand brave men and half- 
‘million cheering spectators. But the 
lessons it taught have sunk deep into the 
hearts of the people—the absolute democ- 
mey of the movement, obliterating all 
caste; the entire absence of sex-antago- 
lism, as men and women marched to- 
gether in this their common cause; the 
‘lidarity which brought together all 
branches of the organized work; the su- 
perb phy sical strength of women and the 
mmense number who had the moral 
“rage to make this public demonstra- 
‘on of their allegiance. This is a point 
Which should be remembered—that women 
‘ould do all the voting necessary in a 
lifetime without the publicity or the 
Physical exertion they endured on that 
me day to prove their desire to vote. 

All this is but the beginning. When 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 


the Nationa] Association holds its annual 
convention in Philadelphia next Novem- 
ber the suffrage societies of that city in- 
tend to have a parade that will make 
William Penn and Benjamin Franklin 
arise and the Liberty Bell forget it is 
cracked. It'rests with men whether the 
women of the whole country shall take 
their time and ability from the duties of 
home and the social needs of the communi- 
ty to expend them in street processions, 
public meetings, and trips to the legisla- 
ture. They will do this in annually in- 
creasing numbers until the suffrage is 
granted, and it is entirely for men to de- 
termine how long the splendid powers of 
women shall be diverted into this channel. 


The Fate of Militancy 

Tue many friends made by Mrs. Pank- 
hurst during her lecture tours in this 
country, and all who have watched sym- 
pathetically her brave struggle in Great 
Britain, will deeply regret that she and 
her associates, Mr. and Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence, have been sentenced to nine 
months in prison for “conspiracy to con- 
mit malicious damage to _ property.” 
While there is relief that the sentence 
was no longer, much anxiety is felt in 
regard to the effect on Mrs. Pankhurst 
whose health is very delicate. With the 
withdrawal of these three leaders, and 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst obliged prob- 
ably to remain out of the country, the 
work of the organization must suffer se- 
verely, even if the courts do not carry out 
their threat to confiscate its funds and 
property, which would include its print- 
ing establishment. 

It must be admitted, even by those who 
disapprove of physical violence, that the 
“militant” tactics of this association did 
galvanize the suffrage movement of 
Great Britain into life and lead up to its 
recognition by Parliament and the Con- 
ciliation bill. It has been the general 
opinion, however, that they had served 
their purpose, and that the last attack, 
whose results have been so disastrous, was 
a mistake of judgment. Public sentiment 
was with the suffragists; the press boycott 
had been broken, and the bill stood a good 
chance in the House of Commons. There 
is no question that the movement which 
was so well advanced has received a set- 
back; but through the efforts of the Na- 
tional Association, with its four hundred 
branches, whose methods have always 
been strictly constitutional, and the 
Liberal Federation of Women, with 
100,000 members, it doubtless will soon 
regain its standing. 


The Summer's Work at Home 

ALTHOUGH active suffrage movements 
are under way in many countries, women 
of the United States will have very little 
time to follow them during the next six 
months. This will be for them the most 
momentous summer ever known in the an- 
nals of this country. Last summer the 
work, the hopes? the prayers were cen- 
tered on California; this summer there 
are five or six centers. Women of to-day 
who are not helping in the effort for the 
franchise do not know the joy they miss. 
It is so vital, so compelling, so full of 
the progressive spirit of the age, that it 
makes work for other measures seem sec- 
ondary and uninteresting. When women, 
who for years have been laboring for 
charities, philanthropies, and _ reforms, * 
awake to the fact that if they can get the 
suffrage their power will be increased a 
hundredfold, they throw themselves into 
the struggle for it with a zeal and happi- 


‘ness impossible in any other cause. It 


by no means follows that they neglect 
the others, but if they do it is only that 
they may get the means to accomplish 
more for them in the future. Many take 
the ground that for a while they can con- 
scientiously turn them over to the anti- 
suffragists, who are entirely satisfied 
with the power they already possess and 
can devote their time to repairing the 
damages done to society, while the suf- 
fragists are trying to get control of the 
agencies which have caused the damages. 
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In States where the electors are to 
vote on the question the women are pre- 
paring for outdoor campaigns by auto- 
mobiles, wagons, trolley-cars, and boats. 
These speakers include women of wealth 
and professional and wage-earning women 
who will spend their vacation is this way. 
An interesting party starts from Chicago 
—Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, one 
of the city’s leading lawyers, with her 
husband, whose partner she is in business 
as well as in the home, and their four 
children, ranging in age from seven to 
nineteen. Each summer they make a 
month’s tour in their motor and this year 
they will go through Wisconsin, holding 
suffrage meetings every day. Miss Jane 
Addams has been having her first expe- 
rience of speaking from an automobile 
in Kansas, where she has been helping in 
the campaign, accompanied by the Rev. 
Olympia Brown, a pioneer suffragist, 
president of the Wisconsin State Associa- 
tion. In every State one or more women 
ministers are assisting in the canvass. 


The Coming Elections 

Onto will not wait until November to 
submit her new constitution to the voters 
but this will be done September 3. 
One of its amendments provides for 
woman suffrage and another for local 
option on saloons, that is for the voters 
of each city or village to decide whether it 
shall have them. The liquor interests 
are determined these two shall be put on 
separate ballots, as they think the ma- 
jority of the electors will probably vote 
to accept the constitution as a whole, 
and if they can get these two on separate 
sheets they may be able to bring about 
their defeat. It appears incredible that 
women in various parts of the State 
should be forming anti-sufffage societies 
to supplement the efforts of the liquor 
dealers, and that mothers’ clubs should 
unite with them, but such is the case. It 
seems as if any woman with ordinary rea- 
soning powers could understand that the 
liquor-sellers would not make an organized 
fight against giving votes to women, as 
they do not only in Ohio but in every 
State, if they did not know that it would 
be bad for their business, and it is very 
humiliating to see women playing into 
their hands. 

New Hampshire’s convention for mak- 
ing a new constitution is just getting to 
work, and it remains to be seen whether 
it will include an amendment for woman 
suffrage and when it will go to the voters. 
In Michigan the Federation of Clubs, with 
a membership of 18,000 women, has de- 
cided to help in the amendment campaign. 
This is very gratifying, as is the similar 
action in Kansas and Oregon. It is not 
right to put upon the suffrage associa- 
tions alone the immense labor and expense 
of gaining political freedom for all 
women. Whichever of these States is lost 
—whether it be Ohio, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, or Oregon—it will be because 
there was not enough money to defray 
the necessary expenses of a successful 
campaign. Most of the work has to be 
done by volunteers who can pay their 
own expenses, because the more experi- 
enced in business methods are self-sup- 
porting and not able to work without re- 
muneration. Think, for imstance, of the 
enormous. cost in labor and postage sim- 
ply to put a piece of suffrage literature in 
the hands of every voter, and yet if this 
were done each week between now and 
Election Day it would secure. a victory 
in any one of those States. If every 
woman in them who wants the vote would 
send one dollar to the State president the 
election could be carried. What is the 
duty of women in those States where the 
question is not before the voters and noth- 
ing definite can be achieved at present? 
Is it not clearly their duty to send all 
the money they can spare to the president 
of the National Association in New York, 
Dr. Anna Shaw, and tell her the State 
they wish especially to help, or leave it 
to her judgment? This will be the surest 
way to begin one’s summer holidays with 
a serene conscience and a happy heart. 
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Table Etiquette 

Mary.—Your friend is correct; a tea- 
spoon should never be left in a cup of tea 
or coffee when it is not in use. You 
should lay it in the saucer. Asparagus 
may be lifted in the fingers when it can 
be done easily and elegantly. If the 
stalks are long and dripping with sauce, 
it is better to use a fork. Pease and 
string-beans are eaten with a fork, not 
with a spoon. Cantaloupes are eaten with 
a fruit-spoon or teaspoon. Your friend is 
also right about the bread—it should be 
broken off in very small pieces. The but- 
ter was not forgotten; it is not served at 
dinner. 


Guest of Honor 

P. M. S.—A guest of honor at an after- 
noon reception wears her hat and gloves 
unless she is a guest in the house. If 
she is visiting her hostess, she, like the 
hostess, may appear without hat or gloves. 
The hat is worn at luncheons and bridge 
parties. Gloves are worn at a luncheon 
until the table is reached. Then they are 
removed. 


& Book Mart 

Miss J. B. L.—It is a splendid idea to 
collect the modern fiction that people are 
through with and dispose of it at a book 
sale for the benefit of your working girls’ 
book club. Can’t you arrange the tables 
like the fascinating book-stalls along the 
Seine in Paris? I would suggest adding 
magazine-stalls to book-stalls. You will 
undoubtedly be able to obtain a great 
many old magazines. Possibly you would 
like a Bazar stall. Harper’s Bazar 
makes a special offer that may interest 
you. A café chantant would be an appro- 
priate form of entertainment for this 
French book mart. 


A Flower Market 

E. B. G.—Since you have a large lawn 
at your disposal, why not have a flower 
market? If you have traveled in Europe, 
a picture of the fascinating flower mar 
kets there will be immediately called to 
your mind. You must have seen them-— 
the huge white umbrellas, the carts or 
tables laden with brilliant flowers, and 
the quaint figures sitting on camp-stools 
in front of them, knitting. 

It is easy to get the large white um- 
brellas this year because they are selling 
them at very reasonable prices in the out- 
ing departments of the large stores. Make 
those your first purchase. If the fair is 
to continue into the evening, hang Japanese 
lanterns to the points of the umbrellas. 

Dress as French, German, or Dutch 
peasants. Sell flowers, bulbs for fall 
planting, plants, ete. At one table you 
might have wild-flower plants ready for 
immediate transplanting into a wild gar- 
den, at another aster seedlings, at another 
tiny fox-glove, larkspur, Canterbury-bell, 
and hollyhock plants ready for next year’s 
blossoming. It is so tiresome to plant the 
perennials and wait for them that you 
will find many customers. At another 
table sell books and magazines on gar- 
dening. 


Bridge Luncheon 
L. M. A:—Decorate your luncheon table 
with daffodils and have daffodil place 
cards and daffodil score-cards for the 
bridge game afterward. Unless the color 
does not harmonize with your rooms deco- 
rate those in which you play bridge with 
the daffodils also. For favors have at 
each plate a small gilt pasteboard egg tied 
with yellow ribbon, revealing, when 
opened, a diminutive pack of cards. 
An appropriate menu will be: 
Egg and caviar relish, 
Broiled squabs. 
French-fried sweet potatoes. 
Asparagus tips. 
Malaga grape and orange salad. 
Ice-cream in daffodil forms. 
Coffee. 


Calling 

Supscriser.—-After either attending or 
sending regrets for a wedding reception 
you should call both on the mother and 
on the daughter; on the mother about two 
weeks after the reception, and on the 
bride soon after she is “at home.” It 
will also be courteous to entertain her 
in some way after she is settled in her 
new home. A luncheon where she is guest 
of honor should please her very much, 
especially if you have other guests who 
will welcome her to their homes and give 
her a social start in that way. 
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WINNERS IN OUR PRIZE CONTEST 


THE JURY’S STORY 























colors was considered 
as well. In the white 
work, in Class A, this 
naturally could not en- 
ter into the decision; 
but the originality of 
treatment, the skill and 
taste shown in little 
details, and, lastly, 
the quantity of work, 
were helpful in 
enabling us to fix 
the awards. 

As in the Bazar’s 
previous contest, much 
beautiful colored work 
was entered, and, in a 
few cases, ihe stitchery 
was almost above criti- 
cism, while much origi- 
nality in color and 
method was’ shown. 
But in the large mass 
of the colored silk 
work the same faults 
were noticeable as on 
the former occasion. 








FIRST PRIZE, $50. 


West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HEN the Bazar’s Embroidery Con- 

test closed, on May Ist, it was 

with thousands of packages, which 

had come in during the last few pre- 
ceding days, piled up awaiting exami- 
nation. Each of these was opened, the 
contents examined, a record made of its 
receipt, and the owner’s name, if not 
already sewed on, was securely attached. 
Then began the serious work of sorting 
and grading the thousands of pieces of 
work. This was no easy task, as the 
quality of the work is wonderfully good 
in many cases, and there were many points 
to be considered in judging it fairly. 
While the handling of this work was a 
pleasure, there was great responsibility. 
After weeks of careful, conscientious 
study of this mass of embroidery, we, 
the judges, were unanimons in our desire 
to express to the thousands of contest- 
ants our appreciation of their earnest, 
work and our understanding of the diffi- 
culties under which many of them had 
labored. Naturally, the woman who 
lives far from the shopping centers has 
not the same opportunities for study, nor 
the same chances for purchasing material 
as have the women of the cities. Of 
these facts we have been told, but not 
with the knowledge of names. In grading 
the work the name attached was not even 
seen, and we never knew whether the 
worker was a man or woman, or whether 


CLASS C, 
Won by Miss Grace G. Murphy, 


Many workers had 
tried to make up in 
high padding for a lack 
of skill in color 
handling. Among the 
best needleworkers this high padding is 
not considered artistic. In this contest 
the only design which 


ing arrangement of soft greens, fawn 
shades, and dull peacock blues with just 
a little golden tan on a cream white 
ground. 

The first prize piece in Class A does 
not do itself or its maker justice in the 
photograph. The reproduction of fine 
white embroidery is most difficult. But 
the work is beautiful. The flowers are 
exquisitely embroidered and the back- 
ground of closely placed seed stitches is 
most skilfully put in, giving much the 
rich effect of the fashionable Turkish 
cloth. 

On the subject of this white work, there 
is much to be said. While the quantity of 
good work received and the general ex- 
cellence of it went far beyond our antici- 
pation, certain rules of embroidery were 
overlooked in so many cases as to impress 
us with the advisability of emphasizing 
them. 

In all cases where a leaf or flower is to 
be worked, unless very small, the petal 
or leaf should be divided down the cen- 
ter with stitches meeting at this line, 
either at a slight angle or parallel. Some 
women have not only divided the leaf 
thus, but have very skilfully embroidered 
a vein down the center. But the large 
majority have shown themselves ignorant 
of this rule with disastrous results to their 
work. 


All stems should be worked over a 





showed naturalistic blos- 
soms was the kimono— 
No. 2 in Class C. This 
design is the one used by 
the winner of the first 
prize in that class, who 
not only combined her 
colors exquisitely, but 
laid every stitch with 
beautiful accuracy and 
feeling for form. As we 
explained in the review 
of the work in the last 
contest, “properly curved 
stitches model a blossom 
far more_ successfully 
than frequent changes of 
color in the silks.” The 
Japanese workers under- 
stand this fact, and in 
that lies much of their 
success in embroidery. 
The winner of the first 
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prize in Class C has fol- 
lowed the lines of the 
chrysanthemum petals in 
her stitches, and. has 
worked petals and foliage 
with a beautifully laid 
satiny finish, The kimono is of white 


_ with flowers in pink, white, and lavender 


shades. The tips of the petals 
are very slightly padded to 








give the waxy thickness that 
one always notices in the 
petals of the living flower. 

In all embroidery contests 
the appearance of the back of 
the work is considered as well 
as that of the front. Even on 
the underside the work should 
be neat in finish. No knots or 
ends should appear, no threads 
should be carried across from 
one figure to another. 

In the colored work the mat- 
ter of color scheme influenced 
us in our choice of prize win- 
-ners, to repeat, only second to 
excellence and originality of 
stitchery. 

In Class B, the work im silk, 








THIRD PRIZE, $25. CLASS B. 
Won by Miss Edith F. Adams, 
London, England 


he or she lived in Maine, California, or 
South Africa. All of the work was judged 
absolutely on its merits. 

Where questions of equal quality in 
stitchery brought discussion as to the 
rival merits of certain pieces of work, 
taste in the choice and combination of 


the winner of the first prize 
has done wonderful work. ‘The 
stitches are so original and in- 
trieate and at the same time 
so effective as to fascinate us as we ex- 
amined it. And, added to this marvelous 
skill in stitchery, the color scheme, the 
blending of shades, shows most artistic 
taste. In every way her work is highly 
commendable, and would be worthy of 
long study. The coloring is a charm- 


SECOND PRIZE, $40. 


CLASS B. 
Won by Sister Elise Maria, C.D.B., 
Newport, Kentucky 


thread, in short stitches laid across the 

stem—not in outline stitch, as was done 

in many cases in this contest. 
In sealloping, stitches should always be 

be laid at a right 

angle to the outline 

of the scallop edge— 

not vertical, but con- 

verging at their up- 

per end. This rule 

was often trans- 

gressed in the work 

on the towels. While 

many of the towels 

showed _ excellent 

embroidery, especially 

in the initial, not one 

was so good as to 

make its way into the 

highest class, among 

the pieces considered 

for the cash prizes. 
Special mention 

must be made of the 

beautiful work on all 

the eash prize - win- 

ning pieces in Class 

A. The work, the 

finish and the pains 

taken in adding a 

hand-made edge to 

the pillows was most 

gratifying. The win- 

ner of the third prize 





had asked for the privilege of us 
waist design on a baby’s christenin 
and as it was really the embroider 
was to be judged, not the garme: 
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FOURTH PRIZE, $10. 
Won by Miss Alice I, Hummel! 
Fogelsville, Pennsylvania 


permission had been given. The s 
sign as had been embroidered by 
in French work was carried out 
contestant in Carrickmacross wor! 
flowers are exquisitely embroidere:! 


the buds of the design on the yoke 


front of the dress, while the foot 
skirt has the same design in linen 
to net and embroidered with a fin 

worked finish at its edge. 
Colored work, in silks or in t! 
flosses so much used, comes um 
same general head in many of tli 
One fundamental rule is that good 
cannot be obtained where long stit: 
taken across a wide form in the 
These forms should be treated wit 
ment, broken by center lines, int: 
lines, or the floss should be couc 
Signed caso L. Pen 
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THE LIST OF PRIZE-WINN 


CLASS A 
First Prize, $50 
Frank Fritchie, Marlboro, 
Second Prize, $40 


Miss Ida Healy, Newport, Ky.... 


Mrs. M 
Miss 
Miss 

.Miss 


Fourth Prize, $10 
Alice I. Hummel, Fogelsville, 
Fifth Prize, $10 
M. J. Lemos, Providence, R. ' 
Sizth Prize, $10 
Margarida Saraiva, Providence 


FIRST PRIZE, $50. CLASS B. 
Won by Miss A. M. Rushforth, 
London, nd 
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Third Prize, $25 : 
M. K. Johnson, Bedford City, \: 
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DESIGN 
Miss Lulu B. Boice, New Brunswick, N.J.3 
Miss r%. Breck Savannah, Tenn.2 
Miss Constance owe, Parkersbu , W. Va.5 
Mrs. B. Brumaghim, Parva Ty = See ‘ 
Mrs. Emelie Burke, omen, Tad ecccee 5 
Mrs. E. G. Carlisle, Vhlindelp a Pa. 
Mrs. BL. E. Carter, Quartsburg, Idaho. 1 
Miss Grace P. Cleve and, Winsted: Conn..4 
Miss Mary C. Cowl & eae 5 
Miss Hattie Daley, Centralit, Ill.......... 
Mrs. H. 8. Neefe, » Feae. 3 
Mrs. John H. Early, Reading, Pa.......... 2 
‘Anna Forgy, Atlanta, ili... .. fenced 2 

Mrs, KE. B. Freeman, Ora: c. Mee sae 2 
Miss Loulse McP. Fulfo rd, Du Bo Se, Pa.:..2 
Miss Helen B. Gable, Blue ide Summit, 
Miss aWinnte ‘Gibbons, Sydney, C. B., 
Miss Josephine Godiliot, ‘Westp a Conn. .5 
Miss Nannie T. Green, Haneill ill aad occa 
‘Mrs. 8. Greenault, Columbiana,” Ohio. 
Miss Adele 8. Greene, New York City. 

iss RR Stet Greenwood, Sutton vest, 
Miss hg 3 Hontrickeen, Asie, eee 2 
Mrs. SS: INL 6 a6 s'ess oseno 
Miss a finns. New York bes 600s 5 
Miss Phoebe Holt, Lynchburg, Va........ 2 
Mrs. H. Q. Houghton Shoals, Indiana.....1 
Mrs. Leake Johnson, ‘0. ity, Va.....4 
Mrs. M. C. Kaufman, Brooklyn, x ¥.. 2 
Mrs. J. B. Kirby, Fort Worth, Texas....5 
Mrs. J, T. Kirkman, Washington, 2 
Miss Louise A. Lewis, Richmond, Va. 1 

s. Luscombe, Sault Ste, Marie, - 

rs. Mildred B. Macky, Media, Pa.......5 
Miss Vera 137 y= ton, Canada.5 
Mrs. M. parte Vineland, No ve aie 5's ae 5 
Mrs. ary, Middlebrook, Va....1 
Mrs. J Mobley. Milledgeville, Ga. 2 
Miss Mente A » Norwood, Ohi , 3 
Miss Martha om yo A Pottsville, "Pa...2 
Miss Fila PD. Nash, Danielson, Conn.. 1 
Mrs. Carrol] F. Norton, — tead, N. 1 
Mrs. Robert Pike, Fe nes «6 oes dude 4 
Miss Joanna T tiss, Syracuse, N. Y..5 
Miss hine 'Price, Missoula, Mon.. 5 
Mrs. T. F. Price, Long Branch, N. J....1 
Miss Addie Ramelli, Vinton, Cal.......... 2 
Mise Annie P. Rives, Petersburg, Va....... 1 
Miss Ida jitaille, Sorel, Canada........ 1 
Miss M. na r, Dayton, Ohio.. 2 
Miss Effie J. Ruhe, Allentown, Pa........ 5 
Miss gat Anne Scott Beoetiye, Bw. %..3 

rs. ewark, } 


THIRD PRIZE, $25. CLASS A. 
Won by Miss Margeret K. Johnson, 





tak Miss si ces E. Snow, Milford, N. H...2 
Bedford City, Virginia Mrs. Francis J. Stevenson, Sutton West, 
PE sal nasée sack oes 
DESIGN Miss Helen E. Stevenson, Omaha, Neb... ..2 
Beventh Prize, 85 ’ ne. e 2 
Mies Genevieve Berton, Witchester, Va. ..3 Miss JW. Fanner Winehectse, Sue’ 22°°4 
th Prize Mi . iphia, Pa.... : 
Miss Helen BL ieee, East t Orange, u3.1 oe ee Mia t.. pis, Fe... .8 
Tete pres i Miss C. L.. Verden, Lewes, Delaware.....1 
Sister M. Winfreda, C. ‘as he ee Ky.2 Miss tarnfand. Wachsoblager, Baltimore, 
cee. > --) . -*-. Sc” eens ade 66 ep brane thas 6 2 
Miss Elizabeth grin Prise, is St. Joseph, Miss 8 "Mabel ‘Ward, Manchester, N. H...2 
MinB, cocvcsecvcsvcccccseccicsccees Miss Mabel pe BL West Fort Ann, N. Y.1 
Eleventh Prize, 85 Miss Dais Franconia, N.,H.5 
Sister Jeanne d’Are, New York City...... 1 ire. Willard i. Wright barton, yt} 
MAGAZINES ” nd tint spoon 
Miss Abbie H. Ackerly, arty, Kingston, ¥. i Raioe CLASS B 
Mrs. Frank Aker, Meadow View, Va...... 4 First Prize, $50 
Miss Lillian C. “Bailey, East hy N. J..3 Miss A. M. Rushforth, London, England. .5 
Miss Rebecea D. Beverley, Winchester, Va..3 Second, Prise, $ 
Miss Frances H, Biekford, New Haven, Sister Elise Maria, C Sewpeet, Ky..4 
Miss hleric Becbin, Philadstphie, Pa..... 2 Miss Edith F. Pra ai England... 2 
Mrs. Frank R. Bowne, Cape May Point, urth Prize, $10- . =n 
N. J. cosentbwesdets eddececcdcces yee Miss Alice J. ‘Kuch, Sheu Fl Eee 1 
Fifth Prize, $10 
| Miss Natalie R. Lefevre New York City... .4 
Siath Prize, $10 
Sister Mary Lucia, Melbourne, Ky........ 5 
Seventh Prize, 85 
Miss Sarah — bert, Lambertville, N. J..3 
ighth Prize, 85 
Mrs. T. J. Behtsne, —. er 5 
Ninth Prize, $5 
Mrs. M. C. Hamaker, Topeka, Kaneas.....2 


Miss 








Laura Maria Franco, 
BR. I 





Tenth Prize, 85 
Peovidiense, . 


Fleventh Prize, 85 











Miss Kate H. Simons, Charleston, 8. C...4 
MAGAZINES 
Miss A. 8S. Baker, Chicago, Ill.,.......... 
Min Bis Banham, inreth, Torquay, . 
Miss y Barksdale, Charlottesville, Va..1 
Mrs. “ rth, Bucyrus, Obio......... 5 
Miss Nellie Day Beach, New Haven, Conn.2 
inn. 7 f 5 
Miss E. Imogene Caulk, McDaniel, Ma..°:°1 
Mrs. J. w. ¢ Ches' Allegbeny. Pa... >.+ 08 
ss Annie Frye, ohne 
_ William “A all, "Belmont, N. ¥. ‘3 
ss Ora us, Perry, Ill....---.- 
Miss Carrie B. Hiscox, Vineland: N. 5 
THIRD PRIZE, $25. CLASS C. Miss Mary C. Between. ; Joseph B.. 3 
Won by Miss Virginia Roque, a Arecnte Soe. © ‘cy. : 
Providence, Rhode Island Miss erie "Einmerer Beading. Pa...1 
Mme SE ieee Paiiadeiphia, Pa... 1 
Miss P. A. Browh, ‘9 eee 4 rs. T. Madden, Lineville, Iowa.......... 2 
Mise E oe --- ge err rry : Miss Helen W. rn, ea eet = . 2 
b Ss 4 ° yton, Alloway . -_ *ee eee ry 
— 4, Clemens, Berlin, 4 5 Miss na Pemberton 4 osep 
Miss % ¥ 
Mrs. C. F, t 
Miss Isabeile 
Miss Bessie 
Ca —» 


Mr i * 
rs. P. B. Mon 
eal oats M. 


seorge 
Miss Eloise Bea! 
Mrs. Rebert H. 











SECOND : PRIZE, $40 CLASS A. 
Won by Miss Ida Healy, 
Newport, Kentucky 


HARPER'S BAZAR 





DESIGN 

Miss Borriet E. Rg i Bd, Utica, » EPPS 
Miss Edith B p RG N. ¥..5 
Miss Ruth Scner Eaneee &  SeRrere 2 
Sister Felicitas, &t. Joseph, 'Minn......... i 
ge Isabel 8t. Joop  MEes cacvcccs 1 
. ayaee Solomon, lladelphia, Pa.....2 
Stewart, Caledonia, N. Y. .5 

E, M. Tiffin, Torquay, England,,..1 

Be a 
Mr. J. 4 Gols, hamton, N. Y....... 1 
Mrs. J. = ‘all River, Mass. 2 
Mr. Herbert H. Heap, Athol, Mass.. 2 
Miss Mary Peck, Providence, R. I 2 
Mrs. gy v3 Bg La santa Col 5 
Mrs, o.© ith, Land, Fla. 3B 
Mrs. Raate “inte, Elizabeth City, N. C...5 
Mrs. I, L. Turner, Norton Hill, N. Y....5 
Miss E. B. Vollmar, Boonville, A, ages. 2 
Miss Mabel Winegar, West Fort Ann, N. Y..2 
HARPER’S BAZARS 
Miss Sigrid Aalbue, aterville, a rT 2 
Miss Ethel Allen, Waterville, Me......... 1 
M Leon Barrows, Augusta, Me......... 
Miss Renee Bierner, New York. “City Ko ele. anal 2 
Miss wr, Bross, Nutle b Sy 
Mrs. Cornell, Sprin, Sia j 8 Gert 4 
Miss Beat E. Cusson, Escanaba, Mich... .2 
Mrs. D. FE. Dickson, Purdon, Texas........ 2 
Mrs. A. L. Dunmire, Lay fon, Pa.....2 
Mrs. J. H. Early, Reading, Pa........... 3 
Mrs, T, M. Fagan, Cripple Ce Creek, Col.. 2 
Miss C. M. Farley, ess pera 
Mrs. W. L. ferred. Concordia, 





-2 

ar V. Hanson sochester, Minn... .2 

M. J. Harkins, Bris Seep 1 
Fannie Heitz, Vincennes, Ind........ 1 
Nellie Holcomb, Portville, N. Y...... 2 
— + Jackson, Mt. pases, He Boo ok 
J, Jeffers, Arcola, Ill,..,........- 2 
» Be » F-— Duluth, SO ins dius 6s 2 
. David Keppel, Phoenix, N. Y........ 1 
Helena L. Keyser, Ridgewood, N. J..2 
Hazel Kling, Marion, Ohio.......... 1 
Hulda Laitman, Newton, Mass....... 5 

" Le Roy, Brockville, Ont....... 2 
: G. Gilbert Macy, Hollis Court, L. 1.5 
Julia MeClure, Iola BERS. ccc scce 8 
B. Marsh, Jerseyville, I Bilepeccgncces 
Helena A. Mason, Winchendon, Mass..2 
Jane G. Midgley, Ann Arbor, Mich..2 


369 


DESIGN 


Ninth Prize, 85 


Miss J. W. Lamarque, Brownsville, Texas..2 
Tenth Prize, 85 
Mrs, Magdaline B. Clemens, Berlin, 
SED Geshe S OG Os Cee eratticscccces 3 
Bleventh Prize, 85 
Miss Ringette Wee, ‘Saratoga Springs, 
MAGAZINES 
rs. G. H. Birdsall, Scranton, Pa........ 5 
Miss Alice Bliss, Brooklyn, N. Y......... 3 
Mrs, W. C. Boldt, Davenport, Iowa... .. 5 
Miss Fannie A. Breckenridge, Savannah, 
| Se TESTU EP Pehl eT Tree 3 
































Miss Altie Mont ry, McKees, Pa....... 

Miss J, Axin, Morgan, Axin, Mich....... 2 

Mrs. J, Neel, mrar, lowa.......... 2 

Mrs. H. E. Niles, Anamosa, lowa...... as 5 

Miss W. A. Oclse i, West Orange, J..2 

Miss L. O'Toole, Bloomt Prairie, winn., 2 

Miss Jeanette rtland, Me........ 1 

Miss Catherine Pape, Spokane, Wash 4 

Miss J. Pentzer, ndlay, Ohio.. 

Miss L. A. Pet ll, Salem, pans. . 

Mrs. Prey, Shore, 8. 

Miss Blanch Primrose, Nelsonville 

Miss — agg Madison, is 

Miss Rackle Canton, Ohio. 

Miss Vernabe Nelle Reed, + 

Miss M. Regan, Lavermore, . 

Mrs. Philip ‘Richards, 

Mrs. Louise Sayles, aaing. 

Mrs. L. J. Seblechter Fessenden, N. D....2 
iss Hilda Schoch, East Orange, a oe ee 

Miss Mary H. Sharpless, West ¢ hester, Pa.2 
iss Elizabeth Shingler, Columbiana, O...2 

Miss ea B. Spencer, Greensboro, N. C...5 

Mrs. O. D. Steen, Stillwater, se os cag 2 

Miss N. P. Stewart, Caledonia, N. Y¥...... 2 

Mrs. John 8t P Mibodssisevccs 1 

Miss Hilda Stud Medford, Wis....... 2 

Mrs eae Nevitte Sutton, Clarendon, 

Mrs ; Talbott, Baitimore, Md......... 1 

Miss Toutes Traer, Vinton, lowa....... 2 





SECOND PRIZE, $40. CLASS C. 
Won by Sister Mary Claire, 
Newport, Kentucky 





,. Paine db obRled 64% bbe pevevedeee - 
Second Prize, 
Sister Mery Claire, Mowpert, | ey ise bes 1 
Third Prize, 
Miss Virginia Roque, Pecilienes, R. L...4 
Fourth Prize, 


Miss 


iewport, Ky.... 1 
Prize, $10 
Fred H. Fox, Hannibal, Mo.......... 2 
Seventh Prize, 
Wihehates Ferrari, Philadelphia, 
Eighth P 
R. Knight, Philadelphia. ee a 3 


Mrs. 


Mrs, C 


Miss 
Miss 


Miss 


Mrs. 

Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Miss 
Mrs. 


M —4 


a eset tbs pidiitetand tn the Aupust @eace 


Ang. 


. H, B. 


= 
s. 

Mary M. Savage, Westmount, 
. H. H. 


. Carl Topp, 
. H. R. Wells, 
p & BR 


. Paul Adams, 


a 
. Simon P. 
rs. C. T. Beckwith, 


W's 
. Thomas A. 


. G. H. 


» P n° 

Elizabeth Flickinger, 
. M. 
. A.B. 


. John C. Hopkins, Dover, <  Naeeted 
s Annie P. 
. Lewis FE. MacBrayne, 
. M. Ida 


. & L 
. R ccnie Noel Portland, 


iss ie 8. Roberts, 
Sudie E 


Pein. Smith, | a Tenn 


. John H. Williams, Merritian, W Wis... .. 


FIRST PRIZE, $50. CLASS A. 
Won by Mrs. Prank Fritchie 
Maribéro, Massachusetts 


Emelie Burke, Vincennes, Ind. 
lara HK. Cleaves, Pigeon Cove, Mass..1 
Agnes Craig, Owensboro, Ky...... 
Ada _ Hazell, Farnham, Surrey, 
. Horn, Easton, Pa.. 
B. Jones, Philadelphia, Pa... . 
Killam, Spokane, Rosniagten 
Kingsbury, Joplin, Mo... 
Florence Klinestiver, Warren, Pa. 
Sarah Lambert, Lambertville, N. J. 
M. McGuire, Lake Geneva, Wis.. 

da Mason, Farnham, Surrey, 
Matteson, Utica, N. Y... 
Montgomery, Ala.. 
Greta Ogden, Sackville, N. B.. 
Catherine Pape, Spokane, Wash.. 
Ray, Youngstown, Ohio 
Rife, Beatrice, Ned 


to Sto Orbs Co 


G. E. 
Canada 
Marie Sheridan, Findlay, Ohio 
Smith, Washington, D. C..... 
M. Louise Simpson, Pendleton, 8. C. 
Lillian L. Spencer, Racine, Wis. 
Muncie, Ind 
South Budbury, 
Ashuelot, N. H, 


BOOKS 


eenaaeet Cc. Carrington, Richmond, 
es. 6259-569 CO2Sd Ses cede seece ° 
L. L. Davis, Philadelphia, Pa + 
Annie Garlington, Pendleton, 8. C 

Florence H. Jager, Providence, R. I 
* f M. Luscombe, Sault Ste. Marie, 


Mba tae keds cee hie @ ok 6 0.666 6 
M. Martin, Vineland, N. J. 
James H. Mitchell, East St. 


Ot et et ee ee 


‘ Mass.... 
Wood, ‘donee 


pl he 


Oe 


Louls, 

E. A. Silvera, Savannah, Ga. jee 
Gene. Spangenberg, Denton, Texas. . 
. W. Winne, Worcester, N. 


HARPER’S BAZARS 
Clarence EB. Ackerly, Richfield 
Springs. ih Monedes p45 56850 ae kan 
iliian W. Adams, Hinsdale, N. H. 
La Moure, N. 
B. N. Addison, Fairfax Station, “Va 
Austin, Forestville, Y 
Bacastow, Derry Church, Pa 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
Fannie A. Bell, Georgetown, Ky.. 
A. Bertha Borland, Sewickley, Pa.. 
gongs F. Brenneisen, Jefferson City, 
Matie A. Butts, Clayton, N. Y. 
Cc. KF. Bradish, Atianta, Iil.. 
Fr. 8. 
N. ¥ 


tt OS 


Als Oo ae toe ee 


—_ 


Brickner, Saratoga Springs, 
Campbell, Lee, Mass. 
Collins, Nyack, N. Y. 
Ethel M. Cook, Montreat, N. C 
Mollie Councilman, Tiffin, Ohio 
Agnes J. Cowing, Clinton, Ont. 
Katherine R. Curtis, Plainfield, N. J 
Margaret Davis, Sieh eo R. I 
De Garmo, Webb City, Mo. 
Anna J. Ohio.. 
Laura Driskill, oe 

L. Duncan, Oklahoma City, Okla... 
Adaline B. Edwards, Portland, Me.... 
W. C. Edwards, Denton, Texas. 
Mount Vernon, N. ¥ 
Columbiana, 0.. 
, Graham, Texas.. 
As «od 

Ind... 


3 sh bat et tS mt NS eR pet pt tt 


ww 


Ferris, 


Kansas City, 
aly Hayward, Frankfort, 

Hess, La Grange, 
Mary R. 





Hoffman, Be 


Mary FE. Honberger, Chicago, Ill.... 
Anna Johnson, Fitchburg, Mass... . 
Louise Newell Jones, Petersburg, Va.. 
J. B. Kirby, Fort Worth, Texas.. 
Kneeland, Springfield, Mass... 
. Lalonde, Toronto, Ontartlo.. 
May Linder, Cullman, Ala....... 
Lowell, Mass. 
W. McCartney, Topeka, Kansas... .3 
McCollum, Delaware, N. J...1 
Merryman, Kerkhoven, Minn...3 
Oregon...... 

Talbotton, 


wat ee NS NS Ot te 


naries, 
eae. Canton, 
Reese, Westminster, Md.. 
t (. Rhoads, Boone, Iowa.. 
Richards, Saginaw, Mich... . 
ansas City, Mo.. 
. Robertson, Colorado Springs, 






Sara Botinese, Newberry, 8. 

> Savage Berlin, “wh 

Oe Sears, Houston, Texas......... 

Bessie Sears, Milan, [ll............. : 

= Snook, Missoula, Mon......... 1 

Mary E Starr, M , Mass ' 
Marshal! C. Seovens, Vinita, 


[ “Felocot, Ps oad endle hg 


tle, ae 
J. F. Van Alstyne, Niverville, N. Sa 
Mildred M. Vroom, Maeter, og See 
Helen Wahl, Albion. 


3 
i 
FE. Wilson, Brooklyn, } . et | 
T. J. Wood, Huron, 8. D.........- 4 


HARPER'S’ BAZAR’ 



































THE EXPLANATION 

Lorrie: How dare you ask 
Mrs. Bullion to a -one-course 
luncheon ? 

Hattie: She won’t know it. 
She’s a Fletcherite, and by the 
time she has finished she’ll 
have to move on to some five- 
o’clock tea. 


ITS NEW USE 
FarMEerR (to wife): Put 
that cackling-hen record in the 
phonograph, quick! Here 
come some people to buy our 
fresh eggs. 


AND SO TRUE, TOO 

FaTHeR was walking to Sun- 
day-school with little Johnny, 
and endeavoring to improve 
the time by teaching Johnny 
THEIR HONEYMOON: THE LAST PHASE his Golden. Text, the words of 

which. were: “ Whatsoever a 

man soweth, that shall he also 

HER VERSION reap.” Johnny repeated it after his 

father several times, and seemed to have 
mastered the correct wording. 

As they drew near the Sunday-school the 
father gave Johnny his lagt- @ehearsal. 
POOR CAROLINE “Now, son,” he said, “let’s “have ~the 
Golden Text once more without any help 
from me.” ' 

This is what he got from Johnny: THE DEALER: THE MAID IS OUT, GIRLS. WE SIMPLY CANNOT 
HE KNEW “ Whatsoever a man sews always rips.” STOOP OVER, SO WE'LL HAVE TO FINISH WITHOUT THAT CARD. 














“O Tempora! O mores!” said the professor. 
“It ought to be, O tempora! O taffetas! this year,” 
explained his sweet young pupil. 














Mavup: What kind of a figure has Caroline? 
BEATRIX: Adjustable. 


THE incident occurred in the Mission 








Sunday-school. The subject of the les- a 
son was “The Second Commandment,” | titi: aero Naa south AT THE TEA 
and the teacher began with the question: PS ik 5% s Ames Poet (dreamily): Are you fond of Villon and 


“Have we any idols in this country?” ; : on pre Verlaine? 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered little Jakey ’ i ve HEALTHY GIRL: No. My only perfume is lavender 
Harris. “My father’s idle, and my f - a : . = water. 
uncle, too.” Ri iat ’ —— ‘ POLISHED 

3 ; Ht . t Mary: Doesn’t Ida keep her hardwood floors in 
S SMAL E \ 7 : ree 
HIS DISM Al he TEW i} Lab SS ‘ _ La beautiful condition ? 

- No shadow of pessimism had clouded ~e F ~ eons : Auice: Perfect! Every one who goes there is « 
his young life until shortly after his % : = eae ried out with a fracture or a dislocation. 
third birthday, when his vaccination was . l 
“taking.” Not that there was any dis- | ‘ ban —_ THIS YEAR 
play of unmanly weakness, for the very } : fe | cies 
sore arm and the rainy weather were Fess ser gn 
both endured with cheerful fortitude; 
but on the morning of the third day 
the little man looked out into the weep- 


ing landscape and sighed: es. aes UNAVOIDABLE 


“Well, I don’t fink this is a very 
nice world. It takes so long to get Mrs. Knicker: You shouldn’t have heating f: 
in the summer. 


morning; and then it takes so long to 
get night.” Mrs. Bocker: Anything I cook makes Tom hot. 


Caroline’s new hat. is a beauty. I won 
what milliner designed it? 

BEATRIX: Milliner, indeed! She had it done b 
landscape gardener. 




















ITS LIMIT 


A THING of beauty is a joy until it HOUSE-CLEANING (AS IT WOULD BE IF A MERE MAN UNDER- 
runs you in debt. TOOK TO ATTEND TO IT). 








UNKIND 
*REEN: Misery loves 
company. 
Waite: But the cook 
won’t allow us to have 
any. 


THE EXCEPTION 
Jupson: There is al- 
ways a woman at the 
bottom. . 
.. Hvpso8: Not of a bu- 
reau; she takes the top 
drawers. 





WITH THE LID OFF 


“ Moruer,” asked Bob, 
with a hopeful eye on 
the peppermint - jar, 
“have I been a good boy 
this afternoon?” 

“M-m-yes,” answered 
mother, dubiously, recall- 
ing a certain little rift 
within the lute. The 
four - year-old diplomat . —— 

HE: How Guap Vit BE WHEN MY DEAR LITTLE. ‘E mater: ‘YD Give au, I ow: ' 
Tas Ow: Gt LL BE 5) ATTLE WIFE GETS HOME! I “Please,” he begged, “By Grorcr! I’p Give ALL I OWN FOR A BIT 0! 
NEVER DREAMED THAT I WOULD MISS HER SO MUCH “say a wide-open yes!” REAL ESTATE IN THIS SECTION.” 
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THE STREET 
CALLED STRAIGHT 


By the Author of 
“THE INNER SHRINE”’ 


A girl, puritanical in the fineness of her 
instincts and her conception of honor—two suit- 
ors, both men of mettle, but of very different types 
—the father of the girl a self-confessed embezzler 
almost on the eve of his daughter’s wedding—an ec- 
centric old aunt who has lived abroad for many 
years, forsaking her kin and forsaken by them— 
these are some of the elements that make “The 
Street Called Straight” a story to linger over. If 
you are young, it entices you to dreamland; if you 
are not young, it lures back out of the past many 
cherished memories of other days. More remark- 
“The Street Called Straight” is beyond 
any question the greatest production of this most taleated author. 

Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


The Man in Lonely Land 


By the Author of ““MARY CARY” 


To all prisoners in Lonely Land! Here’s the way out—the way to happiness! 
For you, then, is this story of one prisoner who found his liberty. How? 
Suddenly, like a fragrant southern breeze, he felt the presence of Another. Her 
joyousness filled the air with song. Like clear pools, the natures of the children 
reflected her sunshine, and sparkled till he, too, caught the infection. Thus led, 
he left Lonely Land behind forever and came out into the sunshine of Mary 
Caryland. There is a marvelous child like Mary Cary in this new story—two 
children, really, who say their prayers sometimes in French, and— 

With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


able even than “The Inner Shrine.” 


Riders of the Purple Sage 


A New Novel by ZANE GREY 


Author of ‘‘ The Heritage of the Desert’’ 


“One of the best of recent Western novels, stirring in its rush of action and 
incident, vivid with local color, strong and human in its emotional interest.”— 
New York Times. “The tang of the purple sage and the faint fragrance of un- 
trodden grasses and wild flowers growing in lonely canons and by unknown streams.” 
—San Francisco Bulletin. “‘Most readers will devour it whole.”’—Chicago Record- 
Herald. Post 8vo, $1.30 net 


Greyfriars Bobby 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


“He manages to be loved by a whole cityful, with so much 
human interest that he makes a story by being himself.”— 
Baltimore News. ‘Not unworthy of a place beside Black 
Beauty.”—New York Tribune. “The human and the dog parts 
of the story are delightful; can stand comparison with ‘Rab and 
His Friends.’”—New York Sun. Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
























From 
the South 
of France 


By 
THOMAS A. JANVIER 


Author of 
“* Legends of the City of Mexico” 


Thomas Janvier may be considered 
the official interpreter of Provence 
for English readers. In this new col- 
lection of his stories we feel the warm 
sunshine of Nimes, hear the racy 
gossip of Marseilles, and encounter 
the picturesque exaggeration of the 
Midi. The people of his tales think, 
speak, and act in a vigorous manner, 
and there is a rivalry between the 
sexes which results in lively fencing 
between masculine and feminine wit. 
Servants and shopkeepers act the 
part of a Greek chorus, chronicling 
and explaining the actions of the 
chief figures and disputing over the 
merits of their principles with true 
Southern ardor. In each of the five 
stories the heroine is a widow. 
“Widows, at the best,” says Mon- 
sieur Fromagin, “are a menace to the 
peace of society,” and Mr. Janvier’s 
widows succeed effectually in their 
profession. 

Illustrations by J. M. Flagg, Frank 

Craig, and Elizabeth Shippen Green. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 


a . 
Sister Carrie 
By 
THEODORE DREISER 
Author of “Jennie Gerhardt” 


The astonishing success of this 
author’s latest book, “Jennie Ger- 
hardt,” has been responsible for a 
more careful consideration of its pre- 
decessor, “Sister Carrie,” and the 
volume of comment now favorable 
to “Sister Carrie” is quite remark- 
able. The conservative Fortnightly 
Review pronounces Mr. Dreiser “one 
of the most promising novelists now 
writing English.” In the language 
of William J. Locke, the book “has 
something of the throb, the typical 
movement, the reflection of things as 
they are, and in the right perspective, 
which might be attained by a year’s 
perch on the top of a tower.” 

New Edition, Uniform with “ Jennie 

Gerhardt.”” Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 

net 


Flower of 
the North 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


The story is full of dramatic epi- 
sodes which follow each other in a 
logical development of the reader's 
suspense and interest. It is high 
finance at its worst, finding expres- 
sion in the fierce man-to-man con- 
test of the savage North. With a 
complete mastery of the dramatic 
the author develops his story until 
the mystery of the heroine is solved 
and the hero wins his own. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8v0, Cloth, 
$1.30 net 





































Its Me !~ and 


MER NEN? S 





MENNEN’S Toilet Powder is the pioneer and original 
Borated Talcum, and has since its first appearance on the 
market carried with it the unanimous indorsement of 
mothers, nurses and physicians. 


The name MENNEN has always stood for Quality. Nothing but the very best of 
materials and skill enters into the manufacture of our Talcum Powder. Our raw talc is 
selected with the greatest care by experts to insure its having the correct chemical composi- 
tion and fineness. It is thoroughly cleansed and bolted, and is then scientifically medicated 
to give it the proper antiseptic value and soothing effect. The delicate perfume is just 
sufficient to create a clean, fresh odor, and not so strong as to irritate the skin or the 
child’s sensitive nostrils. The greatest care is exercised that no human hands come in 
contact with the powder during its entire course of manufacture to assure absolute cleanliness. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder was the best 
in the pioneer days—is still the best today. Our 
long experience protects you—why pay the price of 
experimenting with others? 


Sample Box Four Cents in Stamps 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 


45 ORANGE STREET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








